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is  a  remarkable  book,  and  Uas  bad  a  sudden  run  of  public 
favour.  A  fourth  edition  has  just  appeared;  but  our  last 
perusal  havinff  been  bestowed  upon  the  third,  we  shall  refer  to 
it  in  all  our  extracts,  except  where  the  first  may  demand  some 
passing  notice.  The  book  treats  of  Cosmogonies  in  the  largest 
sense  in  w  hich  that  high-sounding  word  was  ever  used  by  man  ; 
and  the  author,  after  soaring  with  us  among  the  clouds,  and 
giving  us  a  bold  outline  of  the  ‘  Nebular  hypothesis,’  comes  down 
to  the  lower  world,  and  tells  us  of  the  wonders  of  the  earth,  and 
of  the  marvellous  organic  forms,  in  successive  gentrations,  which 
geologists  have  brought  up  from  regions  of  darkness,  and  put 
before  us  in  the  light  of  day.  He  then  unfolds  his  theory  of 
Animal  Development,  in  which  we  learn  that  the  humblest  orga¬ 
nic  structures  began  first,  and  were  produced  by  Electricity,  or 
some  like  power  of  common  nature — That  to  begin  living  struc¬ 
tures  any  other  way,  ‘  would  be  an  inconceivably  paltry  exercise 
‘  of  creative  power ’-^That  nature  having  thus  made  a  start,  all 
ditficulties  are  over  ;  for,  by  progressive  breeding,  the  first  monads 
will  work  their  way,  without  any  external  help,  through  all  the 
ascending  scale  of  things,  up  to  Monkeys ;  and  that  Monkeys 
will,  in  like  manner,  become  at  length  the  parents  of  Men.  He 
then  appeals,  in  confirmation  of  his  views,  to  the  successive 
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orgranic  forms  found  in  the  old  strata  of  the  earth,  and  to  the 
foetal  forms  of  men  and  beasts  ;  and  so  builds  up  a  scale  of 
nature  which  is  to  be  an  index  of  a  universal  creative  law. 

The  work  is  systematic  and  well  jrot  up  for  its  purpose, 
so  far  as  rejjards  its  outer  form  ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  llris 
article  we  mean  to  track  the  vestijjes  in  their  own  natural  order. 
But  in  the  concluding  chapters  of  the  work,  many  subjects  (such 
as  the  circular  system  of  natural  history,  phrenology,  animal 
instincts  in  comparison  with  human  reason,  the  origin  of  lun- 
guasfe,  and  the  diffusion  of  the  various  families  of  the  human 
race)  pass  under  review.  All  of  them  W'e  cannot  notice,  but 
some  we  are  compelled  to  glance  at ;  and  we  do  so  in  the  first 
instance,  that  our  more  general  views  may  be  less  interrupted, 
and  hoping  in  this  introductory  matter  to  make  our  readers  com¬ 
prehend  the  peculiar  qualities  of  our  author’s  mind,  and  his  mode 
of  dealing  with  great  physical  questions. 

It  follows  of  necessity,  that  in  the  progress  of  such  a  work, 
subjects  must  be  brought  under  review  which  bear  upon  almost 
every  question  belonging  to  natural  science ;  and  we  find  that 
every  thing  is  touched  upon,  while  nothing  is  firmly  grasped. 
We  have  not  the  strong  master-hand  of  an  independent  labourer, 
either  in  the  field  or  closet,  shown  for  a  single  instant.  Ail  in 
the  book  is  shallow;  and  all  is  at  second-hand.  The  surface 
may  be  beautiful ;  but  it  is  the  glitter  of  gold-leaf  without  the 
solidity  of  the  precious  metal.  The  style  is  agreeable — some¬ 
times  charming ;  and  noble  sentiments  are  scattered  here  and 
there ;  but  these  harmonies  are  never  lasting.  Sober  truth  and 
solemn  nonsense,  strangely  blended,  and  offered  to  us  in  a  new 
material  jargon,  break  discordantly  on  our  ears,  and  hurt  our 
better  feelings. 

The  author  is  intensely  hypothetical,  and  builds  his  castles  in 
the  air,  misconceiving  the  principles  of  science,  or  misunder¬ 
standing  the  fdets  with  which  it  has  to  deal ;  or,  what  is  worse 
still,  distorting  them  to  serve  his  purpose.  He  does  all  this,  ap¬ 
parently,  without  having  any  just  conception  of  the  methods  by 
which  men,  after  the  toil  of  many  generations,  have  ascended, 
step  by  step,  to  the  higher  elevations  of  physical  knowledge — 
without  any  even  glimmering  conception  of  what  men  mean  when 
they  tell  us  of  Inductive  Science  and  its  sober  truths. 

But  if  this  be  so,  how,  it  may  be  asked,  are  we  to  account  for 
the  popularity  of  the  work,  and  the  sudden  sale  of  edition  after 
edition  ?  Men  who  are  fed  on  nothing  better’than  the  trash  of 
literature,  and  who  have  never  waded  beyond  the  surface  of  the 
things  they  pretend  to  know,  must  needs  delight  in  the  trashy 
skimmings  of  philosophy  ;  and  we  venture  to  affirm  that  no  man 
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who  has  any  name  in  science,  properly  so  called,  whether  deri¬ 
ved  from  profound  study,  or  oiij^inal  labour  in  the  field,  has  spo¬ 
ken  well  of  the  book,  or  ref^arded  it  with  any  feelings  but  those 
of  deep  aversion.  We  say  this  advisedly,  aftt-r  e.xchangini; 
thoughts  with  some  of  the  best  informed  meir  in  Britain.  The 
])ublic  who  are  not  able  to  judge  from  their  own  knowledge, 
must  therefore  be  plainly  told,  that  the  philosophy  of  the  author 
is  borrowed  from  a  false  and  shallow  School ;  and  that  the  con- 
setjuences  he  dares  to  draw  from  it,  so  far  as  they  are  new  in  the 
scientific  literature  of  our  country,  are  nothing  better  than  mis¬ 
chievous,  and  sometimes  antisocial,  nonsense. 

The  book  tells  us  of  things  new  to  many  of  us — and  all  of  us  de¬ 
light  in  novelties.  It  lifts  up  the  curtain  of  the  dissecting-room, 
and  publishes  its  secrets  in  rounded  sentencesof  seeming  reverence, 
and  in  the  conventional  language  of  good  society.  Things  useful, 
and  good,  and  excellent  in  one  place,  may  be  foul  and  mischievous 
in  another.  The  world  cannot  bear  to  be  turned  upside  down;  and 
W’e  are  ready  to  wage  an  internecine  war  with  any  violation  of  our 
modest  priuei|)les  and  social  manners.  Hercules,  when  he  took 
the  distaff  in  hand,  made  only  a  sorry  thread  ;  and  we  presume 
that  Omphale  found  her  hero’s  club  but  a  clumsy  spindle.  It  is 
our  maxim,  that  things  must  keep  their  proper  places  if  they 
are  to  work  together  for  any  good.  If  our  glorious  maidens  and 
matrons  may  not  soil  their  fingers  with  the  dirty  knife  of  the 
anatomist,  neither  may  they  poison  the  springs  of  joyous  thought 
and  modest  feeling,  by  listening  to  the  seductions  of  this  author; 
who  comes  before  them  with  a  bright,  polished,  and  many- 
coloured  surface,  and  the  serpent  coils  of  a  false  philosophy,  and 
asks  them  again  to  stretch  out  their  hands  and  pluck  forbidden 
fruit — to  talk  familiarly  with  him  of  things  which  cannot  be  so 
much  as  named  without  raising  a  blush  upon  a  modest  cheek ; — 
who  tells  them — that  their  Bible  is  a  fable  when  it  teaches  them 
that  they  were  made  in  the  image  of  God — that  they  are  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  apes  and  the  breeders  of  monsters — that  he  has  annulled 
oil  distinction  betu'een  physical  and  moral,  (p.  315) — and  that  all 
’  the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  dead  and  living,  are  to  be  put 
before  the  mind  in  a  new  jargon,  and  as  the  progression  and  deve¬ 
lopment  of  a  rank,  unbending,  and  degrading  materialism. 

But  who  is  the  author?  We  thought,  when  we  began  to 
‘  The  Vestiges,’  that  we  could  trace  therein  the  markings  of  a 
woman’s  foot.  We  now  confess  our  error  ;  and  for  having  enter¬ 
tained  it,  we  crave  pardon  of  the  sex.  We  were  led  to  this  delu¬ 
sion  by  certain  charms  of  writing — by  the  popularity  of  the  work — 
by  its  ready  boundings  over  the  fences  of  the  tree  of  knowledge, 
and  its  utter  neglect  of  the  narrow  and  thorny  entrance  by  which 
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we  may  lawfully  approach  it ;  above  all,  by  the  sincerity  of  faith 
and  love  with  which  the  author  devotes  himself  to  any  system  he 
has  taken  to  his  bosom.  We  thought  that  no  man  could  write  so 
much  about  natural  science  without  having  dipped  below  the  sur¬ 
face,  at  least  in  some  department  of  it.  la  thinking  this,  we  now 
believe  we  were  mistaken. 

13ut  let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  Within  all  the  becoming 
bounds  of  homage,  w'e  would  do  honour  to  the  softer  sex  little 
short  of  adoration.  In  taste,  and  sentiment,  and  instinctive  know¬ 
ledge  of  what  is  right  and  good — in  discrimination  of  human 
character,  and  what  is  most  befitting  in  all  the  moral  duties  of 
common  life — in  every  thing  which  forms,  not  merely  the  grace 
and  ornament,  but  is  the  cementing  principle  and  bond  of  all  that 
is  most  exalted  and  delightful  in  society,  we  would  place  our 
highest  trust  in  w'oman.  liut  we  know,  by  long  experience,  that 
the  ascent  up  the  hill  of  science  is  rugged  and  thorny,  and  ill-fitted 
for  the  drapery  of  a  petticoat ;  and  ways  must  be  passed  over 
which  are  toilsome  to  the  body,  and  sometimes  loathsome  to  the 
senses.  And  every  one  who  has  ventured  on  these  ways,  has 
learned  a  lesson  of  humility  from  his  ow'n  repeated  failures.  He 
has  learned  to  appreciate  the  enormous  and  continued  labour  by 
which  every  new  position  has  been  won ;  and,  above  all,  he 
has  learned  the  immeasurable  depth  of  his  own  ignorance,  when 
he  applies  his  faculties  to  any  higher  order  of  material  causation 
beyond  the  known  truths  he  derives  from  others,  or  from  his  own 
observations  and  experiments.  No  man  living,  who  has  not  par¬ 
taken  of  this  kind  of  labour,  or,  to  say  the  very  least,  who  has  not 
thoroughly  mastered  the  knowledge  put  before  his  senses  by  the 
labours  of  other  men,  has  any  right  to  toss  out  his  fantastical 
crudities  before  the  public,  and  give  himself  the  airs  of  a  legisla¬ 
tor  over  the  material  world. 

If  we  know  not  the  author  personally,  we  may  well  rejoice  in 
our  ignorance  ;  for  our  criticisms  have  not  the  semblance  of  per¬ 
sonal  hostility.  It  is  an  imperious  sense  of  duty,  and  an  unflinch¬ 
ing  love  of  truth,  which  dictate  the  language  of  this  article ; 
and  in  writing  it  we  are  moved  by  ill-will  to  no  one.  We  may, 
however,  dissect  the  author’s  mind  from  the  character  of  his 
book ;  and  we  believe  him  to  be  an  accomplished,  and,  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  sense,  a  well-informed  but  superficial  person.  He  exhibits 
a  not  uncommon  union  of  scepticism  and  credulity.  The  combi¬ 
nation  is  not  by  any  means  unnatural ;  for  it  often  requires  good 
and  long  training  to  cure  a  man  of  subtle  doubts,  and  the  first 
advances  of  knowledge  often  lead  men  of  ardent  minds  into 
rash  and  incongruous  conclusions.  Again,  the  author  is  a  man 
of  imagination,  and  delights  in  resemblances — sometimes  real. 
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and  sometimes  (strange  to  tell)  only  to  be  found  in  the  similarity 
of  sounds,  by  which,  from  the  natural  imperfection  of  language, 
things  entirely  different  are  confounded  under  common  terms. 
He  hardly  seems  to  know  that  in  the  veriest  child  the  perception 
of  resemblances  far  outstri|)s  the  realities  of  knowledge.  It  is  the 
part  of  science  to  anatomize  external  things,  and  to  follow  out 
their  differences  ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  to  arrange  them  in 
their  proper  places  and  speculate  on  their  mutual  bearings. 

He  is  so  enamoured  of  resemblances,  that  he  will  cheat  his 
senses  by  mere  similitudes  of  sound.  Every  one  has  heard  of 
the  quickness  of  thought — of  ‘  glancing  from  heaven  to  earth, 

‘  from  earth  to  heaven,’ — and  who  has  not  heard  of  the  velocity 
of  the  galvanic  fluid  ?  Therefore,  the  speed  of  thought  may  be 
reduced  to  numbers,  and  a  man  may  think  at  the  rate  of  192,000 
miles  a  second  !  We  know  well  that  the  author  may  shelter 
himself  under  the  juggle  of  his  own  words,  and  tell  us  that  he 
speaks  only  of  the  transmission  of  our  will  through  the  organs 
of  the  body.  Let  him,  then,  write  in  more  becoming  language. 
Hut  he  closes  xflth  his  own  hands  his  only  door  of  escape.  ‘  Elec- 
‘  tricity  is  almost  as  metaphysical  as  ever  mind  was  supposed  to 
‘  be’  .  .  .  ‘  and  yet  electricity  is  a  real  thing,  an  actual  existence,’ 
or,  in  other  words,  a  material  existence,  (p.  317.*)  ‘  So  mental 

‘  action  may  be  imponderable  and  intangible,  and  yet  a  real  exis- 
‘  tenee  ’ — that  is,  a  material  existence.  In  the  same  passage  he 
tells  us,  ‘  that  the  'brain  is  absolutely  identical  with  a  galvanic 
‘  battery!’  As  well  might  he  say  that  the  human  will  and  the 
point  of  a  needle  are  identical,  because  each  of  them  can  produce 
the  contraction  of  a  muscle.  Allowing  that  some  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  brain  resemble  galvanism,  are  we  to  conclude  that 
all  its  functions  are  galvanic?  We  repudiate  the  rash  conclu¬ 
sion.  It  may  be  true  that  galvanic  influence  transmitted  through 
a  nervous  chord,  soon  after  death,'  will  produce  muscular  con¬ 
traction  ;  and  it  may  be  true  that,  after  sudden  death,  electric 
action  may  be  transmitted  from  the  hollow  of  the  cranium,  down 
the  nerves  which  supply  the  stomach,  so  as  to  continue  for  a 
short  time  the  operations  of  digestion.  But  what  is  all  this  for 
the  author’s  purpose,  unless  he  can  re-animate  a  dead  body,  and 
continue  the  higher  functions  of  life,  sensation,  and  volition  ? 
When  he  has  done  this,  we  will  listen  to  his  materialism ;  but 
not  till  then.  There  is  an  immeasurable  difference  between  the 
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material  organic  combinations  of  a  body,  and  its  associated 
phenomena  of  life,  sensation,  and  volition  ;  and  there  is  not  the 
shadow  of  a  reason  why  things  so  different  in  kind  should  cease 
together  at  the  very  moment  of  death.  The  doctrine  of  a  ‘  vital 
‘  principle  ’  may  have  been  pushed  too  far,  and  brought  to  the 
explanation  of  phenomena  which  are  resolvable  on  the  more 
vulgar  principles  of  ordinary  chemical  combination  ;  but  this  is 
not  our  present  question.  It  is  said  that  hair  will  continue  to 
grow  for  several  days  after  death.  It  is  said  also,  in  cases  of  sud¬ 
den  death,  when  life  is  arrested  while  every  organ  is  in  a  healthy 
state,  that  organic  action  may  for  a  while  go  on  ;  and  that  the 
dead  stomach  may,  in  such  a  case,  be  dissolved  by  the  very  di¬ 
gestive  juice  which  it  has  just  elaborated.  We  therefore  receive 
with  doubt  the  digestive  experiment  of  our  author.  If  it  be  true, 
we  willingly  receive  its  evidence,  while  we  reject  the  beggarly 
conclusion  he  dares  to  draw  from  it. 

Again,  all  things  living,  whether  vegetable  or  animal,  may  be 
tract  d  back  to  some  elementary  germ,  which  admits  not  even  of  mi¬ 
croscopic  analysis.  'I'herefore,  the  author  tells  us,  all  things  liv¬ 
ing  have  one  common  fundamental  and  material  germ.  In  tracing 
backwards  the  organic  structure  of  different  species,  we  can  mark 
a  difference  at  every  step,  so  long  as  the  things  before  us  are 
within  the  ken  of  sense,  and  we  can  aid  our  senses  by  instruments 
of  great  power ;  but  we  lose  ourselves  at  last  among  the  ulti¬ 
mate  germs  of  organic  life.  Are  we  then  to  say  that  these  ulti¬ 
mate  and  unknown  germs  are  all  one  and  the  same;  while  the 
phenomena  springing  from  them,  by  stern  unbending  physical 
laws,  are  all  different  ?  One  who,  like  this  author,  can  snatch  at 
the  conclusion,  has  a  mind  incapable  of  Inductive  reasoning, 
and  cheats  himself,  at  every  turn  of  thought,  by  nothing  better 
than  empty  sounds. 

With  the  like  spiiit  he  writes  as  follows: — ‘  The  fundamenfal 
‘  form  of  organic  being  is  a  globule,  having  a  new  globule  form- 
‘  ing  within  itself,  by  w'hich  it  is  in  time  discharged,  and  which 
‘  is  attain  followed  by  another  and  another,  in  endless  succession,’ 
(p.  175.)  If  this  be  true  in  certain  germs  of  organic  life,  we 
may  doubt  whether  it  be  true  of  all  germs,  vegetable  and  animal. 
But  let  us,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  accept  this  principle  in  all 
its  fulness,  and  then  follow  the  author  in  the  supernatural  con¬ 
sequences  he  draws  from  it.  ‘  Globules,’  he  tells  us,  ‘  can  be 
‘  produced  in  albumen  by  electricity,'  (p.  176.)  ‘  If,  therefore, 

‘  these  globules  be  identical  with  the  cells,  which  are  now  held 
‘  to  be  reproductive,  it  might  be  said  that  the  production  of 
*  albumen  by  artificial  means  is  the  only  step  in  the  process 
‘  wanting.’  The  if  and  might  of  this  precious  sentence  are 
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words  of  marvellous  import.  We  believe  the  author  cheats 
himself  by  empty  sounds;  and,  because  the  poverty  of  language 
expresses  not  the  ditference  of  things  inappreciable  by  vulgar 
sense,  confounds  his  fundamental  organic  globule  with  the  inor¬ 
ganic  globule  of  a  chemist.  The  passage  of  the  electric  fluid 
through  water  will  produce  a  set  of  aerial  globules  in  rapid  and 
expansive  movement;  and  just  as  well  might  he  call  them  also 
organic  bodies,  as  any  other  globules  evolved  in  a  chemical  ex¬ 
periment.  He  calls  this  monstrous  perversion  of  sound  reason, 
*  a  humble  attempt  to  bring  illustration  from  a  department  of 
‘  science,  on  which,  at  present,  much  doubt  and  obscurity  rest.’ 
But  if  his  principle  be  insecure,  why  build  upon  it  a  most  com¬ 
plicated  dogmatic  system?  He  was  not  called  upon  to  do  so, 
nor  was  he  bound  by  any  duty  to  desert  the  sober  method  of 
Induction.  We  must  tell  him,  and  tell  his  readers,  plainly, 
that  he  cannot  desert  his  fundamental  organic  globule ;  and  if  he 
cannot  create  it  by  purely  physical  means,  his  whole  system  is 
gone,  and  he  has  not  so  much  as  a  mathematical  point  to  rest 
his  foot  upon.  His  fundamental  organic  globule,  and  the  petit 
corps  (jilatineux  of  his  great  archetype,  Lamarck,  are  one  and  the 
same  thing,  without  which  the  autl;ors  have  not  the  semblance 
of  a  starting-point.  The  theory  of  Lamarck,  though  baseless  as 
the  fabric  of  a  crazy  dream,  is  better  framed  than  the  one  before 
us.  It  gives  us,  at  least,  a  comprehensible  cause  of  organic 
changes  from  one  species  to  another;  while  our  author  talks  only 
of  development — a  word  without  sense  or  significance,  if  he  fail 
to  give  us  any  material  facts  to  gloss  its  meaning. 

One  example  more,  and  we  have  done  with  our  exhibition  of 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  his  most  imaginative  mind,  ‘which  seem 
to  cheat  his  reason,  to  lead  him  by  the  ears,  and  to  make  him 
the  dupe  of  idle  sounds.  He  tells  us,  (p.  189,)  with  some  detail, 
and  great  simplicity,  that  ‘  Mr  Weeks,  by  the  action  of  a  gal- 
‘  vanic  battery  continued  for  eleven  months,  created  a  multitude 
‘  of  insects,  {Aenrus  Crossii,)  minute  and  semi-transparent,  and 
‘  furnished  with  long  bristles.’  The  creatures  thus  created  were 
sometimes  observed  to  go  back  into  the  patent  fluid,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  they  devoured  each  other;  and,  soon  after  they  had  been 
called  to  life,  they  were  disposed  to  extend  their  species  in  the 
vulgar  way  !  So  much  for  the  experiment;  and  let  us  next  read 
the  comment  of  our  author.  ‘  Toward  the  negative  wire  of  the 
‘  battery,  dipped  in  the  fluid,  there  gathered  a  quantity  of  gela- 
‘  tioous  matter — a  part  of  the  process  which  is  very  striking, 

‘  when  we  mention  that  gelatine  is  one  of  the  proximate  princi- 
‘  pies,  or  first  compounds,  out  of  which  animal  bodies  are 
‘  formed,’  &c.  ^ 
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He  cannot  give  up  this  experiment  without  burying  his  whole 
household  ;  for,  in  truth,  it  is  the  only  prop  on  which  he  builds 
his  habitation  ;  and  the  stone  jelly  to  feed  his  little /arrffi  is  quite 
affecting.  Hut  in  the  third  edition,  (and  in  violation  of  his  own 
positive  principles,)  he  follows  the  lead  of  some  hesitating  critic, 
and  adds,  with  graceful  simplicity,  ‘  that  we  should  require 
‘  further  proof  to  satisfy  us  that  the  matter  here  concerned  was 
‘  actually  gelatine.’  We  tell  him  not  to  doubt  at  all — that  u  few 
drops  of  acid,  properly  applied,  will  gelatinize  some  of  our  hardest 
minerals — and  that  rock  jelly,  floating  in  the  liquor  silicuin,  is  an 
admirable  compound  for  a  young  and  tender  stomach — that  ‘  rock 
‘  milk’  is  one  of  the  most  vulgar  substances  wrung  from  natute’s 
dugs;  and,  in  the  shape  of  chalk  infusion,  has  been  drunk  for 
ages  by  the  whole  race  of  crowing  gallinaceous  philosophers  who 
w’ere  progressively  developed  in  the  central  parts  of  our  great 
southern  capital ;  nay,  that  the  same  fecundating  compound  has 
found  its  way  to  the  west  of  Temple-Bar,  and  created  by  its 
animating  power  a  celestitil  sky-blue  philosophy,  which  is  soon 
to  fill  the  W'orld  with  wonders.  But  we  must  leave  these  delight¬ 
ful  visions  of  future  good,  and  come  back  to  the  analysis  of  our 
author’s  mind. 

If  he  be. sometimes  led  astray  by  the  ears,  as  we  have  shown, 
he  is  sometimes  also  cheated  by  his  eyes — a  vulgar  error,  it  is 
true,  but  requiring  from  ns  a  passing  notice.  We  affirm,  tlicn,  that 
he  is  sometimes  led  astray  by  the  most  puerile  resemblances,  (p. 
160.)  In  the  frozen  vapour  on  the  inside  of  a  window  he  sees  a 
vegetable  form,  (and  what  child  has  not  done  the  same  thing  a 
hundred  times  before  him  ?)  In  the  Arbor  Diance  of  the  chemist 
he  sees  a  crystallization  precisely  resembling  a  sbrub.  In  the 
brush  produced  by  an  electrical  detonation,  (we  have  ourselves 
seen  one  almost  as  big  as  a  hearth-brush  produced  by  Mr  Crosse,) 
he  sees  the  stem  and  branches  of  a  forest-tree  ;  and  then  he  pre¬ 
sumes  to  tell  us,  ‘  that  w’e  can  here  see  the  traces  of  secondary 
‘  means,  by  which  the  Almighty  deviser  might  establish  all  the 
‘vegetable  forms  with  which  the  earth  is  overspread!’  No 
one  denies  that  the  combination  of  chemical  elements,  and  the 
crystalline  forms  mechanically  resulting  from  it,  are  connected 
with  electricity  ;  and  every  one  knows,  that  if  the  first  attraction 
of  the  atoms  be  interrupted  by  a  second  set  of  disturbing  forces, 
there  will  result  a  new  set  of  crystalline  forms,  often  arborescent, 
and  always  of  extreme  complication.  The  first  set  of  forms  can 
be  anticipated,  and  their  modifications  submitted  to  geometrical 
rule.  The  second  set  are  utteily  beyotid  the  reach  of  all  ana¬ 
lysis;  and  it  is  among  them  that  creative  fancy  may  take  delight 
in  conjuring  up  fantastical  resemblances.  An  old  woman  may 
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see  a  shroud  in  a  candle,  or  a  coffin  in  a  flake  of  soot ;  and  every 
child  will  see  steeples  and  houses,  and  the  faces  of  its  friends,  in 
the  flame  of  the  fire  or  the  vapour  of  the  sky  ;  and  these  unsub¬ 
stantial  fancies  are  every  whit  as  real  as  the  vegetable  coatings 
and  the  forest-trees  of  our  imaginative  author.  Comparisons  of 
this  kind  are  ehildish  or  superstitious — poetical,  witty,  or  absurd 
« — according  to  the  manner  in  which  we  use  them ;  but  we  are 
certain  that  they  belong  not  to  the  stern  realities  of  science. 
We  believe  that  organic  structure  could  not  be  matured  without 
the  presence  of  imponderable  agents,  such  as  heat,  light,  and 
electricity  ;  but  we  give  no  creative  power  to  these  agents,  any 
more  than  we  give  creative  power  to  the  carhon  and  oxygen,  and 
other  vulgar  constituents  of  our  bodies.  'I'he  frozen  vapour  on 
our  window  may  imitate  the  outer  forms  of  vegetable  life,  but  it 
has  neither  organic  structure  nor  any  inner  principle  of  repro¬ 
duction  ;  it  grows  by  aggregation  from  without,  by  the  simple 
apposition  of  new  crystalline  matter  like  that  which  was  laid 
down  before ;  but  a  true  living  vegetable  rises  from  a  germ,  and 
is  elaborated  by  an  internal  complicated  organic  and  reproduc¬ 
tive  structure,  fitted  to  the  materials  surrounding  it,  and  acting 
on  them  by  organic  laws  of  endless  complication. 

To  perceive  resemblances  is  the  habit  of  a  child ;  and  an 
excellent  hahit  it  is  while  kept  in  its  proper  place.  To  perceive 
the  ditVerences  of  things  is  another  laculty,  essential  to  advan¬ 
cing  knowledge.  These  truths  our  author  seems  neither  to 
have  studied  nor  thought  of ;  and  the  passages  we  have  now 
referred  to,  if  they  prove  nothing  else,  at  least  prove  this — that 
he  has  a  mind  unfitted  for  the  comprehension  of  the  severer 
lessons  of  science  ;  and  that  by  no  effort  will  he  be  ever  able  to 
write  a  system  of  philosophy  which  will  be  fit  to  advance  the 
cause  of  material  truth,  or  give  a  rational  interpretation  of  what 
has  been  done  by  the  labours  of  other  men. 

While  on  the  philosophy  of  resemblances,  vve  may  say  a  few 
words  of  the  systems  of  arrangement  in  Natural  History,  and  es¬ 
pecially  of  the  vertebrate  classes.  These  classes  are  formed  on 
one  harmonious  plan,  so  that  they  may  be  readily  brought  under 
a  general  comparison,  and  all  their  nobler  organs  described  under 
common  names.  Each  animal  is  perfect  of  its  kind  ;  and  its 
parts  are  so  related  and  fitted  to  one  another,  that  the  existence 
of  one  part  (when  thoroughly  understood)  implies  the  existence 
of  all  the  rest’,  under  the  rigid  government  of  a  positive  organic 
law.  A  naturalist  may,  therefore,  start  almost  from  any  point 
he  pleases,  and  reason  consistently  through  the  whole  structure 
of  an  animal  to  all  its  higher  vital  functions  ;  and  he  may  go  on 
from  animal  to  animal,  till  he  has  arranged  them  all  in  one  con- 
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sistent  scheme  of  mutual  relations.  But  if  all  good  systems  of 
arrangement  be,  in  a  ceitain  sense,  natural,  in  another  sense  all 
of  them  are  ariiheial,  for  every  system  implies  some  starting- 
point  or  principle  of  comparison  ;  and  that  which  is  best  fur  the 
conception  of  one  set  of  animal  structures,  may  not  be  the  best 
for  another.  Not  one  of  them  can  for  an  instant  be  regarded  as 
a  type  of  what  was  in  the  prescient  mind  of  the  Creator  when 
he  called  living  nature  into  being. 

If  these  remarks  apply  to  arrangements  of  the  animal  king¬ 
dom  like  that  of  Cuvier,  still  more  do  they  apply  to  the  Circu¬ 
lar  and  Quinary  system  of  Mackay,  who,  not  content  with  the 
ascending  and  descending  scale  of  older  naturalists,  and,  follow¬ 
ing  out  a  far  wider  series  of  analogies,  has  thrown  the  animated 
world  into  a  circular  arrangement,  and  in  groups  of  hve,  and 
contrived  to  bring  into  a  kind  of  orderly  and  geometrical  compa¬ 
rison  things  in  former  times  most  widely  put  asunder.  This 
scheme  may  have  its  uses,  and  may  sometimes  assi>t  us  in  com¬ 
prehending  nature,  by  submitting  new  analyses  to  our  view  ;  but 
it  is  intensely  artificial,  and  is  not  accepted  by  our  best  physio¬ 
logists  and  naturalists ;  and,  on  this  account,  is  most  unfit  to 
form  the  basis  of  one  single  speculation  on  the  high  subject  of  a 
creative  law.  Its  remote  and  sometimes  most  fanciful  resem¬ 
blances  have  a  potent  charm  for  this  imaginative  author ;  and  led 
him,  especially  in  his  first  edition,  into  details  oR'ensive  to  every 
principle  of  sound  reason  and  good  taste.  Our  readers  will  find 
the  passages  to  which  we  refer  in  his  first  edition,  (pp.  268-271,) 
but  our  limits  prevent  us  from  quoting  them. 

If  our  author  be  cheated  by  his  eyes  and  ears,  and  misled  by 
his  outer  senses,  he  also  has  an  inner  principle  which  continually 
misleads  him.  lie  is  not  only,  as  we  have  said,  intensely  hypo¬ 
thetical,  but  intensely  credulous.  A  drowning  man  will  catch 
at  a  feather  ora  straw  to  save  himself  from  sinking;  but  one 
who  resolutely  plunges  into  the  water  because  he  sees  such 
things  floating,  would  be  counted  a  madman.  Yet  our  author 
plunges  into  the  very  deepest  streams  of  human  speculation, 
without  one  quality  titled  to  bear  him  up  except  a  blind  belief 
in  his  own  buoyancy ;  and  he  then  catches  at  any  thing  and 
every  thing  that  floats  about  him  upon  the  surface.  A  hypo¬ 
thetical  spirit  is  a  good  spirit,  if  it  be  properly  tempered  with 
knowledge,  honesty,  and  sagacity.  It  is  but  a  perpetual  up¬ 
ward  tendency,  and  a  craving  for  some  higher  principle,  to  bind 
together  new  phenomena  and  disconnected  facts.  When  thus 
tempered,  it  leads  us  not  to  worship  our  first  imaginations,  and 
to  make  all  nature  bend  to  them,  but  it  makes  them  bend  to 
nature.  We  may  carry  as  much  sail  as  we  please,  if  we  have  but 
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proper  ballast,  and  a  willing  hand  ready  to  turn  the  helm  when¬ 
ever  we  are  steering  on  a  shoal.  This  has  been  the  governing 
principle  of  the  tw  o  Herschels,  father  and  son,  of  Black,  of  Davy, 
of  Dalton,  and  other  great  names  in  modern  discovery. 

But  we  must  turn  again  to  our  author  to  affirm,  that  he  has 
neither  knowledge  to  justify  the  positions  he  has  taken,  nor  sa¬ 
gacity  to  discover  any  new  means  of  defending  them ;  but  that 
lie  presses  into  his  service  every  kind  of  force  that  will  hoist  his 
colours  for  an  hour.  His  credulity  is  quite  on  a  level  with  his 
rashness.  Of  these  qualities  we  must  give  a  few  examples;  but, 
for  want  of  space,  it  must  be  in  the  way  only  of  simple  enume¬ 
ration.  He  believes  that  Mr  Crosse  has,  by  help  of  his  galvanic 
battery,  made  an  Acarus  well  fledged  and  full  of  eggs ;  and  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  he  can  build  a  stable  system  of  animated  nature  upon 
its  back.  He  believes  that,  by  a  double  process  of  incubation, 
he  can  hatch  a  rat  from  a  goose’s  egg — that  a  seven  months’  child 
has  the  brain  of  a  beast — that  dogs  can  play  admirably  at  domi¬ 
noes — and  that  he  is  himself  a  great  philosopher,  and  born  ‘  to 

*  improve  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  through  that  medium 
‘  their  happiness!’  (p.  887.)  Let  him,  then,  no  longer  ‘  com- 

*  pose  in  solitude,  and  almost  without  the  cognizance  of  a  single 
‘  iellow-being,’  but  set  up  at  once  a  new  school  of  sky-blue  philo¬ 
sophy,  and  he  will  All  the  fashionable  world  with  wonders.  Under 
his  celestial  teaching  we  may  live  to  see  a  grizzly  dowager,  a  wheez¬ 
ing  bachelor,  and  a  withered  maid,  sitting  down  to  a  quiet  game 
of  whist  with  a  new-fashioned  dummy  in  the  form  of  a  solemn 
poodle ;  while  a  lively  spitz,  or  fawning  spaniel,  is  raised  on  its 
hind-quarters  at  the  corner  of  the  sofa  table,  and  teaching  the 
knight’s  move  to  the  younger  ladies  of  the  household  ! 

But  to  go  on  with  our  enumeration.  Pie  believes  that  he 
is  a  great  metaphysician — thfit  mind  and  soul  (as  our  fathers 
understood  the  word)  are  all  a  dream — that  mateiial  organs 
are  all  in  all — that  he  can  weigh  a  mind  as  a  butcher  dues 
a  joint,  by  a  steelyard — that  he  can  measure  ‘  the  length  and 
‘  breadth  of  psychology’  by  tangents,  as  a  tailor  does  a  piece  of 
broad-cloth — that  he  has  ‘  annulled  all  difference  betw’een  phy- 

*  sical  and  moral’ — that  Gall  and  Spurzheim  are  the  only  men¬ 
tal  philosophers  since  the  days  of  Plato — that  he  can  swallow 
their  whole  system  without  any  grumblings  among  his  digestive 
organs — that  Comte  is  a  great  mathematician — and  that  pho¬ 
tography  throws  a  bright  light  on  the  faculty  of  memory.  He 
believes  that  the  human  family  may  be  (or  ought  to  be)  of  many 
species,  and  all  sprung  from  apes — that  while  he  bestializes  men 
and  humanizes  beasts,  he  is  a  great  moralist — and  that  while  he 
tries  to  set  up  a  system  which  destroys  all  semblance  of  any  *  final 
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cause,’  he  is  a  good  theist.  Lastly,  and  above  all,  while  he  re¬ 
jects  the  Word  of  God,  (which  tells  him  that  God  made  man  and 
woman  in  his  own  image,  and  breathed  into  their  nostrils  the 
breath  of  life,)  and  thinks  he  can  make  man  and  woman  fur  better 
by  the  help  of  a  baboon,  he  believes  that  he  may  still  remain  a 
good  Christian.  It  may  be  so;  for  men  are  full  of  strange  con¬ 
tradictions.  This  author  is  at  least  consistent  in  his  own  mate¬ 
rialism  ;  and  as  he  has  adopted  a  scheme  of  nature  against  com¬ 
mon  sense,  reason,  and  experience,  so  may  he  have  embraced  a 
scheme  of  religion  that  is  against  the  vulgar  teaching  of  his 
own  philosophy.  It  is  our  business  to  analyse  his  mind,  and  to 
expose  his  system  when  we  think  it  wrong,  and  not  to  reconcile 
his  contradictions.  But  let  no  man  or  woman  be  cheated  by  the 
pipings  of  his  ‘  organ  of  veneration,’  and  believe  his  work,  on 
that  account,  not  to  be  offensive  and  mischievous.  Many  a 
stagnant  shallow  pool  will  reflect  the  images  of  the  sky  ;  but  if 
we  stoop  down  to  drink  it,  we  only  fill  our  mouths  with  nastiness. 

As  we  have  alluded  to  phrenology,  we  may  add  a  word  or  two 
upon  it  before  we  go  on  to  graver  mutters.  We  reject  the  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  the  system,  because  they  are  unsustained  by  any 
direct  anatomical  proof.  We  have  several  times  seen  the  human 
brain  dissected,  (and  twice  by  Dr  Spurzheim  himself,)  and  we 
affirm  that  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  has  been  able  to  demon¬ 
strate  any  subdivisions  of  its  structure  corresponding  to  the 
organ  theory.  But  some  one  may  tell  us  that  it  is  proved 
by  a  w'ide  induction  of  facts  of  another  kind,  derived  from 
the  external  forms  of  the  cranium.  This  W’e  also  deny;  and 
we  need  not  repeat  opinions  enforced  in  former  articles  of  this 
Journal,  but  refer  to  them.  Let  us,  however,  remark  in  pass¬ 
ing,  that  there  is  one  sul)stantial  reason  why  phrenology  should 
maintain  its  ground  with  those  who  have  a  large  capacity  of 
belief,  or  an  obstinacy  in  maintaining  their  first  opinions.  It 
starts  w’ith  the  assumption  of  certain  qualities  of  the  mind, 
which  belong,  with  greater  or  less  prominence,  to  every  hu¬ 
man  being.  These  qualities  were  known  before  phrenology  was 
ever  thought  of;  but  it  gives  them  a  local  habitation,  and  some¬ 
times  a  new  name.  When,  therefore, a  credulous  neophyte  presents 
himself  for  manipulation,  and  from  the  bumps  upon  the  outside  of 
his  head  is  told  of  that  which  passes  in  the  inside  of  it,  we  con¬ 
sider  it  morally  and  physically  impossible  that  the  oracular  re¬ 
sponse  should  not  touch  some  prominent  points  of  character,  of 
which  the  patient  must  needs  be  conscious  if  he  have  any  cha¬ 
racter  at  all.  It  is,  in  such  a  case,  the  property  of  human  nature 
to  be  taken  with  good  hits,  and  to  overlook  the  many  mistakes 
and  blunders  ;  and  so  may  the  oracles  of  phrenology,  like  some 
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others,  have  their  hierophants  and  their  votive  oiTerings  for  many 
.generations. 

In  a  limited  sense,  we  are  all  of  us  phrenologists:  we  all  of  us 
believe  that  the  sensible  impressions  of  external  nature  are  con¬ 
veyed,  through  the  nervous  system,  to  the  brain,  and  there  ap¬ 
prehended  by  the  mind ;  and  we  believe  that,  in  a  reverse  order, 
the  intentions  of  the  will  are  conveyed  from  the  brain  to  the 
organs  of  the  body.  This  is  no  new  doctrine ;  and  we  may  ac¬ 
cept  a  lofty  expanded  forehead,  and  other  outer  characters  of  the 
cranium,  as  indications  (though  by  no  means  sure  ones)  ot  high 
capacity.  We  will  even  go  a  step  further,  and  allow,  should  it 
ever  be  sanctioned  by  good  evidence,  (which  we  very  greatly 
doubt,)  that  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  animal  qualities  of  a 
man  may  be  indicated,  in  a  general  way,  by  three  corresponding 
developments  of  the  brain,  so  as  to  affect  the  outer  form  of  the 
head.  But  when  men  go  on  with  their  mo>t  artificial  partitions  of 
the  brain,  and  thus  proceed  to  build  a  regular  psychological  sys¬ 
tem  on  their  own  inventions,  they  may  become  not  only  ridicu¬ 
lous  but  very  mischievous.  Such  a  system  may  give  us  the 
ready  change  of  hard  technical  words,  with  certain  material  no¬ 
tions  to  fix  their  meaning.  But  let  no  man  fancy,  when  he  has 
mastered  these  watchwords  and  party  symbols,  that  he  has 
reached  the  philosophy  of  the  mind.  He  may  know  no  more 
about  it  than  a  stammering  boy  does  of  oratory  from  having  learn¬ 
ed  by  rote  the  jargon  of  an  old  book  of  rhetoric;  or  than  a  bellows 
blower,  or  sexton,  does  of  Handel’s  glorious  harmonies,  after  he 
has  counted  all  the  keys  or  gilded  pipes  of  his  parish  organ. 

The  questions  between  the  materialist  and  the  immaterialist 
are  not,  in  truth,  affected  by  the  phrenological  hypothesis.  They 
remain  in  their  old  places.  It  matters  not  whether  all  the  brain 
be  subservient  to  every  act  of  the  mind,  or  particular  parts  of  the 
brain  to  particular  acts.  W'hat  we  call  mind  is  that  principle 
which  binds  our  thoughts  together,  and  makes  us  intellectually 
what  we  are ;  giving  us  a  unity  of  consciousness  not  transferable 
to  another,  or  separable  into  parts — a  unity  of  knowledge,  a  unity 
of  responsibility,  and  a  unity  of  aspiration  after  future  good. 
Common  language  does  not  confound  such  things  under  names 
descriptive  of  dead  matter,  and  its  actions  on  things  dead  and 
inorganic;  because  common  language  is  the  voice  of  human 
nature,  and  not  the  echo  of  an  hypothesis.  Spurzheim  was  a  cle¬ 
ver  and  honest  man ;  but  ridden  to  death  by  an  hypothesis,  as 
many  a  good  man  has  been  before  him.  He  was  not  a  vulgar 
materialist,  whatever  may  be  some  of  his  followers ;  and  we  know’, 
for  we  have  discussed  this  point  with  him,  that  the  theory  of 
spontaneous  generation  and  transmutation  of  species  found  no 
favour  with  him,  because  he  believed  it  utterly  untrue. 
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A  most  wretched  system  of  psychology,  endinjf  in  a  chilling 
physical  fatalism,  destructive  ot  law  and  social  order,  or,  at  least, 
dejiriving  them  of  their  purest  sanctions,  lias  been  reared  on  the 
doctrines  of  Gall;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  we  owe  them  a 
grudge.  And  the  system  is  quite  natural  it  the  longings  of  the 
soul  are  to  be  satisfied  with  dry  technicalities,  and  not  allowed 
to  rise  above  them — if  we  are  only  to  know  the  highest  functions 
of  the  mind  through  an  insufferable  jargon,  which  cannot  go  one 
step  with  us  beyond  the  dull  material  instruments  subservient  to 
thought.  Our  author  is  one  of  the  worst  offenders  of  this  school. 
While  speculating  on  the  phenomena  of  the  earth,  he  cati  rise  to 
the  heaven  of  heavens,  by  the  very  powers  which  he,  in  theory, 
denies.  But  if  his  speculations  lead  him  towards  any  conception 
of  a  mind  superior  to  the  common  functions  of  gross  matter,  his 
senses  are  paralysed;  he  stops  short  with  a  strange  inconsis- 
tenc}',  and  sinks  down  into  the  worst  absurdities  of  a  dismal  and 
irrational  materialism.  He  tells  us  that  material  organs  are  all 
in  all — ‘  that  man’s  mode  of  action  depends  solely  on  his  organ- 
‘  ization’ — ‘that  grades  of  mind,  like  forms  of  body,  are  mere 
*  stages  of  development’ — and  that  there  is  no  essential  difference 
between  man  and  beast.  It  follows,  from  his  system,  that  the 
buzzing  of  bees,  the  gabbling  of  turkeys,  and  the  jabbering  of 
apes,  are  phenomena  of  the  same  order — differing  only  in  degree 
with  the  highest  symbolical  representations  of  human  thought, 
and  the  highest  recorded  abstractions  of  pure  intellect.  He 
tells  us,  that  the  difference  between  instinct  and  reason  is 
all  a  foolish  dream — that  they  are  both  organic.  That  the  in¬ 
stinct  of  a  bee,  which  leads  it,  in  the  construction  of  its  cell,  to 
solve  a  difficult  problem  in  solid  geometry,  ‘  is  only  a  primitive  ex- 
‘  ercise  of  constructiveness:’  That  we  may  be  unfortunate  in  in¬ 
heriting  bad  organs  from  nature — grind  on  we  must ;  and,  if  we 
make  sad  discord,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  organs  we  inherit,  and 
not  of  the  hand  that  turns  the  handle  :  That  if  ill  befall  a  man 
for  his  grating  music,  he  has  no  right  to  grumble;  ‘  for  the 
‘  system  of  nature  has  the  fairness  of  a  lottery,  in  which  every 
‘  man  has  a  like  chance  of  drawing  a  prize,’  (p.  360.)  Lastly,  we 
are  told,  ‘  that  free-will  in  man  is  nothing  more  than  a  vicissitude 
‘  of  the  supremacy  of  the  faculties  (r.  e.  the  organs)  over  each 
‘  other,’  (p.  33*2.) 

We  think  all  we  have  just  quoted  or  referred  to,  one  mass  of 
mischievous  absurdity.  The  absurdity  of  the  last  definition  is 
perhaps  the  worst  of  all.  Even  allowing  the  absurd  organ  theory, 
volition  and  choice  imply  some  control  over  the  activity  of  such 
organs.  Whence  this  controlling  power  which  makes  the  essence 
of  the  will  ?  Certainly  not  in  the  organs  which  by  the  hypothesis 
are  controlled. 
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We  have  now  done  with  the  anatomy  of  the  author’s  mind, 

.  and  our  estimate  of  his  powers  as  a  reformer  of  philosophy, 
material  and  immaterial ;  and  having  thus  cleared  the  way  for 
ourselves,  and  for  the  reader,  we  proceed  to  the  facts  on  which 
he  professes  to  build  his  system,  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  we  shall 
follow  them  in  the  order  of  the  ‘  Vestiges.’ 

llefore  we  speak  of  ‘  celestial  mechanics  ’  and  the  ‘  nebular 
.  hypothesis,’  let  us  not,  however,  so  far  sink  ourselves  in  dead 
matter  as  to  forget  the  mind  of  man,  and  how  it  rose  gradually 
to  the  conception  of  this  great  body  of  physical  truth.  We  cannot 
reason  an  instant  without  language;  for  language  embodies 
our  first  abstractions,  without  which  we  could  not  advance 
to  any  new  proposition  capable  of  being  apprehended  or  ex¬ 
pressed  in  words.  This  remark  applies  to  the  very  rudiments 
of  our  advancing  knowledge,  however  feeble  they  may  be. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  simplest  kind,  as  it  is  first  apprehended 
by  sense,  may  resemble  the  knowledge  of  the  lower  animals ; 
and  while  we  are  fettered  among  things  of  sense,  such  as  pain 
and  pleasure,  and  our  wills  act  instinctively  in  obedience  to 
our  emotions,  we  are  on  a  parallel  with  them.  We  have  our 
natural  language  as  well  as  they  ;  and  we  come  wailing  into 
the  world  feebler  and  more  helpless  than  any  of  them.  It  is 
fiom  no  want  of  vocal  organs  that  they  use  not  an  artificial  lan¬ 
guage  like  our  own  ;  but  from  a  want  of  something  within  them¬ 
selves,  demanding  such  symbols  as  expressions  of  their  will  and 
meaning.  Some  of  them,  as  we  know,  can  learn  articulate 
sounds  by  imitation ;  but  they  understand  not  the  words  they 
use  as  expressions  of  thought,  (except,  perhaps,  so  far  as  they 
may  become  to  them  new  symbols  of  some  physical  emotion  or 
mere  physical  want,)  any  more  than  the  clever  puppets  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wheatstone,  when  they  give  us,  mechanically,  some  rudi¬ 
mentary  sounds  of  speech,  like  the  half-articulate  babblings  of 
a  little  child.  The  chattering  of  a  parrot  and  the  whistling- tunes 
of  a  bulfinch  are  beautiful  instances  of  animal  imitation ;  but 
the  one  bird  no  more  comprehends  the  abstractions  of  language 
than  the  other  does  the  principles  of  music.  Out  first  essays 
in  language  are  connected  with  material  things;  and  we  soon 
learn  such  a  power  of  abstraction  as  to  call  many  similar  things 
hy  a  common  name.  Feeble  as  such  an  advance  in  language 
may  be,  we  believe  it  is  beyond  the  capacity  of  a  brute.  The 
highest  general  truths,  on  any  subject  within  the  grasp  of  our 
thoughts,  are  only  verbal  propositions,  expressing  the  highest 
conceptions  we  have  yet  formed  within  our  minds.  But  there 
are  many  truths,  the  investigation  of  which  our  common  lan¬ 
guage  can  never  reach ;  partly  from  its  inevitable  associatio 
with  the  things  around  us,  and  with  the  common  actions  and 
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passions  of  our  nature ;  and  partly  from  its  unmanageable  com¬ 
plexity.  Hence  men  have  been  driven  to  invent  a  new  lan¬ 
guage,  the  symbol  of  pure  abstraction,  and  the  fit  instrument  of 
pure  intellect.  Such  is  the  language  of  mathematical  analysis, 
and  it  was  by  the  help  of  such  a  language  that  Newton  inter¬ 
preted  the  enigmas  of  the  sky. 

As  the  mind  is  immaterial,  though  mysteriously  connected 
with  matter  and  its  laws,  (should  any  one  affirm  that  they  must 
for  ever  remain  connected,  we  have  no  dispute  with  him,  for  the 
subject  is  far  above  our  knowledge,)  so  the  high  truths  of  this  new 
language  are  based  on  conceptions  of  our  own,  stripped  off  from 
matter;  and  express  in  a  symbolic  form,  not  the  general  relations 
of  external  and  material  things,  but  of  things  within  ourselves, 
and  truths  arising  out  of  creations  within  our  own  minds.  And 
so  we  rise  to  an  apprehension  of  general  and  eternal  truths  above 
all  material  nature,  yet  applicable  to  material  nature,  wherever 
her  phenomena  can  be  brought  under  the  exact  terms  of  our  gene¬ 
ral  propositions  :  and  thus  it  is  that  we  can  come  down  from  our 
abstract  soarings,  and  sometimes  test  our  conclusions  by  a  com¬ 
parison  of  them  with  the  separate  phenomena  of  material  nature; 
and  so  the  mind  conceives  the  laws  of  material  nature  within 
itself,  which  material  nature  could  never  give  the  mind  by  a 
mere  repetition  of  the  same  phenomena  before  the  senses.  And 
having  done  this,  we  can  rise  higher  still — we  can  again  put 
nature  to  the  torture,  and  wring  new  secrets  from  her.  We  can 
tell,  with  full  assurance,  of  material  things  never  heard  by  ear 
or  seen  by  eye ;  we  can  point  out  the  coming  phenomena  of 
the  heavens,  and  tell  of  material  cycles  (not  comprehended  by 
sense,  but  evolved  out  of  our  own  abstractions)  which  began 
before  man’s  creation,  and  are  still  in  the  progress  of  accom¬ 
plishment. 

In  like  manner,  did  our  subject  admit  of  it,  we  might  here  dis¬ 
cuss  the  imaginative,  moral,  and  other  faculties  of  onr  nature,  (the 
reflections  ot  God’s  image.)  and  the  high  abstractions  we  derive 
from  them  ;  we  might  tell  of  our  conceptions  of  beauty,  harmony, 
law',  order,  time,  and  eternity — of  our  individual  duties  subordinate 
to  general  rules,  and  our  moral  sentiments  triumphing  over  all 
material  nature,  and  exalted  into  religion.  And,  just  as  in  the 
former  case,  we  might  come  down  from  our  abstractions,  bring 
them  to  the  business  of  vulgar  life,  and  show  that  they  exalt  man’s 
nature  (as  far  as  may  be  here)  and  ensure  his  happiness.  But 
these  high  subjects  are  forbidden.  We  therefore  come  to  our 
conclusion,  and  contend  that  there  is  an  immeasurable  difference 
between  instinct  and  reason ;  and  where  the  work  of  instinct  re¬ 
sembles  reason,  (as  in  the  geometrical  solids  wrought  by  a  bee,) 
we  behold  therein  the  hand  of  God.  And  we  further  contend,  that 
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there  is  the  same  immeasurable  interval  between  the  abstract 
lunvuajre  of  man,  and  the  natural  language  by  which  a  brute 
expresses  its  material  wants — and  that  to  regard,  as  our  author 
does,  the  bleating  of  a  sheep,  and  the  chattering  of  a  monkey,  as 
co-ordinate  organic  phenomena,  cither  with  the  abstractions  of 
common  language,  or  the  symbolical  abstractions  of  pure  reason, 
only  shows  the  same  incapacity  in  comprehending  mental  pheno¬ 
mena,  which  he  has  so  conspicuously  shown  while  speculating  on 
material  things.  It  is  true  that  w’e  begin  with  objects  of  sense ;  but 
we  soon  learn  to  soar  far  above  them ;  and  when  we  contemplate 
the  great  intellectual  superstructure  which  has  been  reared  by 
man,  and  is  in  continual  progress,  (while  animal  instincts  remain 
the  same,  and  admit  not  of  advance,)  we  turn  away  from  the 
material  and  phrenological  jargcn  of  this  author  with  feelings 
somewhat  like  those  which  would  be  raised  within  us  by  the 
impertinences  of  a  guide  who  could  talk  only  of  ladders  and 
scaffolds,  hammers,  chisels,  and  mortar-hods,  while  we  were 
first  gazing  at  one  of  the  most  glorious  monuments  of  human 
art.  But  leaving  these  mental  speculations,  let  us  come  to  the 
heavenly  bodies  and  the  Nebular  Hypothesis. 

The  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  were  learned  by  gazing 
at  the  sky  ;  and  after  many  hundred  years  of  observation,  and 
after  many  a  scheme  built  up  and  thrown  down  again,  the 
planets  were  at  length  arranged  in  their  right  places  ;  their 
motions  reduced  to  a  natural  order  ;  their  orbits  ascertained  ;  and 
a  fixed  numerical  law,  between  their  distances  and  their  times  of 
revolution,  established  on  exact  calculations.  But  the  cause  of 
their  motions  was  only  to  be  learned  from  the  earth.  It  was 
from  experiments  on  the  matter  of  the  earth  that  man  learned 
the  conception  of  regular  dynamical  laws ;  and  aided  by  a  new 
analysis,  and  new  intellectual  implements  of  his  own  invention, 
Newton  extended  these  laws  to  the  sky,  and  so  established  the 
mechanism  of  the  heavens ;  and  his  vast  work  has  been  so  per¬ 
fected  by  the  labours  of  La  Place,  and  other  great  minds,  that 
the  science  of  ‘celestial  mechanics’  now  fills  the  highest  and 
securest  place  of  all  natural  knowledge.  But  if  astronomy 
derive  its  crowning  glory  from  the  earth,  so  may  it  give  back 
again  to  us  a  knowledge  of  the  past  history  of  the  earth,  which 
we  could  not  derive  from  the  matter  on  its  surface.  Thus  the 
Nebular  Hypothesis,  which  supposes  our  solar  system  to  have 
arisen  from  the  condensation  of  a  Nebuia,  should  it  ever  become 
es'tablished,  (for  it  is  now  but  a  splendid  vision,)  may  give  us 
some  glimmering  insight  into  the  primeval  condition  of  our 
globe  before  it  settled  into  its  present  form. 

Men  naturally  delight  in  such  speculations  ;  and  they  fall  in 
so  well  with  certain  acknowledged  facts  of  nature,  (such  as  the 
figure  of  the  earth,  its  central  heat,  and  the  distribution  of  its 
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solifl  and  gaseous  parts,)  that  they  have  been  received  with 
great  favour  by  modern  geologists.  Tlie  sons  of  the  earth 
tried,  as  we  are  told,  in  old  times,  to  climb  to  heaven,  and  had  a 
frightful  fall.  The  story  may  be  poetical,  yet  prophetic;  and 
should  warn  geologists  against  too  great  ambition.  'I'hey  have 
a  good  old  pedigree,  without  any  need  of  being  helped  out  by  an 
illegitimate  link  to  a  more  godlike  stock  ;  and  we  gently  hint 
to  them,  for  their  own  good,  that  they  have  enough  to  do  on 
earth  without  attempting  the  sky. 

We  cannot  change  our  place  without  producing  an  apparent 
change  of  place  in  all  the  fixed  objects  around  us;  and  if  we  for¬ 
get  our  own  motion,  or  are  unconscious  of  it,  all  these  objects 
appear  to  move — the  nearest  with  greater  velocity,  the  more 
remote  with  less.  No  one  can  have  travelled  by  a  railroad  with¬ 
out  having  had  his  senses  delighted  with  these  Hitting  move¬ 
ments.  The  same  kind  of  apparent  movement  must  necessarily 
affect  the  bodies  in  the  heavens,  while  we  are  carried  in  the 
earth’s  orbit  round  the  sun.  This  movement  is  called  parallax  ; 
and,  so  far  as  regards  our  planetary  neighbours,  can  easily  be 
measured,  and  is  defined  by  the  angle  contained  by  two  lines 
drawn  from  the  heavenly  body,  to  two  points  representing  tvvo 
different  positions  of  the  observer.  But  the  eye,  though  aided  by 
instruments  of  great  pow'er,  could  observe  no  movement  among 
the  stars,  while  it  travelled  through  a  circle  nearly  two  hundred 
millions  of  miles  in  diameter.  'I'he  fixed  stars,  therefore,  were 
80  enormously  distant  as  to  have  no  measurable  parallax.  This 
was  the  exact  state  of  things  till  within  a  very  few  years. 

Sir  William  Ilerschel,  who  made  the  greatest  of  all  modern 
discoveries  among  the  fixed  stars,  failed  in  making  out  the  parallax 
of  any  one  of  them,  though  he  adopted  methods  of  consummate 
ingenuity,  followed  out  with  unwearied  labour.  But  the  veteran 
Bessel,  and  soon  afterwards,  our  lamented  countryman  Mr 
Thomas  Henderson,*  while  employed  in  tabulating  a  long 
series  of  observations,  made,  we  believe,  without  any  reference 
to  sidereal  parallax,  found  certain  anomalies  among  their  figures, 
only  to  be  aeeounted  for  by  some  apparent  movement  among 
their  fixed  elements.  This  directed  them  to  new  observations, 
and  to  the  discovery  of  the  parallax  of  two  stars.  That  of 
61  Cygni  (made  out  by  Bessel)  amounts  to  about  one-third 
of  a  second — that  of  a  Centauri  (made  out  by  Henderson) 
amounts  nearly  to  a  second.  Our  author  has  done  injustice 


*  Tins  ingenious  observer,  uniortnnately  for  Science  cut  off  in  the 
commencement  of  his  promising  career,  had  been  appointeii  Professor  of 
Practical  Astronomy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  Astronomer- 
Roval  for  Scotland  in  1834,  died  in  1844.  He  was  born  at  Dundee, 
in  i798. 
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in  leaving  out  Bessel’s  name;  but  that  illustrious  astronomer 
stood  in  no  need  of  any  praise  from  such  a  quarter.  These 
two  stars  are  therefore,  so  far  as  our  present  knowledge  reaches, 
the  nearest  of  all  the  fixed  glittering  points  in  the  sky.  Yet  light 
could  not  travel  down  from  Henderson’s  star  to  the  earth  (though 
it  is  known  to  move  at  a  rate  that  would  carry  it  eight  times 
round  the  earth  during  a  single  beat  of  a  common  pendulum)  in 
three  years  ;  and  starting  from  Bessel’s  star,  and  moving  at  the 
same  rate,  it  could  only  reach  an  observer’s  eye  in  about  ten 
years.  These  facts  (for  they  are  facts,  and  not  idle  specula¬ 
tions)  will  give  our  readers  some  conception  of  the  enormous 
distance  of  the  nearest  stars.  But  other  stars  are  immeasurably 
more  distant ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  some  of  the 
sparkling  atoms  we  see  in  the  heavens,  may  be  so  remote  from 
us,  that  the  light  by  which  we  now  behold  them  may  have  begun 
its  course  betore  the  creation  of  our  species  ! 

We  need  not  tell  our  readers  that  Sir  William  Herschel  invented 
telescopes  of  great  power,  and  by  help  of  them  saw  further  into 
the  heavens  than  any  one  had  done  before  him.  His  labours  are 
written  in  the  records  of  our  race,  and  cannot  be  blotted  from  them 
but  by  some  calamity  which  shall  bury  in  darkness  all  the  higher 
monuments  of  human  thought.  But,  so  far  as  they  bear  upon 
our  present  subject,  they  may  be  enumerated  in  a  few  short  sen¬ 
tences.  Beyond  the  common  limits  of  sidereal  space,  he  observed 
a  multitude  of  nebulae — some  of  which  had  been  seen  before,  and 
one  or  two  of  them  are  obvious  to  the  naked  eye.  All  of  them 
when  seen  w’ith  instruments  of  low  power,  look  like  massesof  lumin¬ 
ous  vapour — some  of  very  irregular  outline,  and  others  with  shapes 
apparently  indicating  a  revolution  round  a  fixed  axis.  Many  of 
them  also  exhibit  portions  of  unusual  brightness,  suggesting  to 
Sir  William  Herschel  the  idea  of  a  condensation  of  the  nebulous 
matter  round  one  or  more  centres.  But  when  these  luminous 
masses  are  examined  with  instruments  of  higher  power,  many  of 
them  lose  their  cloudy  forms,  and  are  resolved  into  luminous 
points,  ‘like  spangles  of  diamond  dust’  They  are  then  called 
resolved  nebulae ;  and  there  naturally  arises  a  question,  whe¬ 
ther  all  of  them  may  not  at  last  be  thus  resolved  into  lumin¬ 
ous  points.  At  all  events,  this  is  the  worst  moment  for  any 
rash  sciolist  to  throw  out  his  speculations ;  when  Lord  Rosse 
has  just  pointed  his  gigantic  reflector  to  the  heavens,  and  has 
already  resolved  several  nebulae  that  had  not  been  resolved  be¬ 
fore.  Should  all  of  them  be  thus  resolved,  then  all  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  equilibrium  are  changed,  and  there  is,  at  once,  an  end 
of  the  nebular  hypothesis.*  But  we  have  better  hopes  for  the 

*  While  waiting  for  Sir  John  Herschel’s  work  on  the  nebulae  and 
double  stars  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  we  can,  at  present,  do  no  bet- 
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coming  fortunes  of  this  splendid  vision  ;  and  we  anxiously 
wait  for  a*  great  work  from  the  younger  Herschel,  who,  having 
repeated  his  father’s  observations  in  the  observatory  of  Slough, 
and  added  greatly  to  them,  carried  his  reflectors  to  the  southern 
hemisphere;  and,  after  years  of  labour,  has  now  swept  over  the 
whole  visible  heavens,  and  is  preparing  for  the  world  a  work 
which  will  give  us  all  that  consummate  skill  and  art  can  re¬ 
present  to  the  senses,  combined  with  all  the  great  results  which 
a  knowledge  of  the  highest  physics  can  fairly  draw  from  them. 
We  may  venture  to  predict  that  this  work,  whenever  it  shall 
appear,  will  not  be  disfigured  by  creative  hypotheses  like  those 
of  this  ill-balanced  author :  and,  more  than  this,  we  may  venture 
to  hope,  that,  after  the  lapse  of  as  many  centuries  as  have  rolled 
away  since  the  days  of  Hipparchus,  it  will  be  appealed  to  as  a 
record  of  the  old  condition  of  the  heavens,  and  brought  to  prove 
that  condensations  have  been  going  on  in  the  nebulous  matter 
of  the  sky ;  and  that  the  hypothesis  of  the  older  Herschel  may 
so  rise  into  the  form  of  a  firm  and  noble  theory. 

As  applied  to  the  solar  system,  the  nebular  hypothesis  as¬ 
sumes  that  the  sun  and  planets  were  once  in  a  nebulous  con¬ 
dition,  and  have  been  elaborated  out  of  it,  in  subordination  to 
the  laws  of  gravity,  by  a  long-continued  progress  of  condensa¬ 
tion.  We  must  start  with  some  definite  conception  or  other ;  but 
no  conception  gives  us  any  grasp  of  a  true  creative  law.  We 
may  ask,  how  comes  any  nebula  where  we  find  it  ?  Whence 
came  its  laws  ?  Did  it  begin  as  it  is,  or  does  it  show  us  only  one 
among  countless  cycles  of  changes?  May  it  not  have  been  a 
solid  system  once,  and  then  have  ‘  been  melted  by  fervent  heat,’ 
and  passed  into  a  nebula?  What  is  there  beyond  all  nebulae — 
for  all  we  see,  or  ever  can  see,  is  but  an  atom  of  space  infinite  ? 
These  questions  are  natural,  and  no  one  can  answer  them.  As 
to  creation,  the  hypothesis  leaves  us  exactly  as  it  found  us.  We 
must  start  with  some  definite  supposition ;  but  we  cannot  adopt 


ter  than  refer  to  bis  admirable  Memoirs  on  donble  stars  and  their  orbits, 
published  by  the  Astronomical  Society  in  their  fifth  volume  ;  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  his  great  Memoir  on  ‘  Nebulte  and  Clusters  of  Stars,’  published 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  (London,  1833.)  We  have  used  in  our 
text  the  language  of  the  nebular  hypothesis ;  but  Sir  John  Herschel 
does  not  once  adopt  it.  *  If,’  he  says,  *a  nebula  be  nothing  more  than 
‘  a  cluster  of  stars,  (as  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  at  least  in  the 
‘  generality  of  cases,)  no  pressure  can  be  propagated  through  it ;  and  its 

*  equilibrium,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  tlte  permanency  of  its  form, 

*  must  be  maintained  in  a  wqy  totally  different.’  We  recommend  his 
notes  to  the  great  Memoir,  last  named,  as  models  of  philosophic  cau¬ 
tion  ;  and,  at  every  turn  of  thought,  in  contrast  with  the  unbridled  specu¬ 
lations  of  the  present  author. 
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that  of  our  author,  and  suppose  that  an  irregular  collapse  of  the 
primeval  nebula  of  our  system  could  account  for  its  rotation 
about  one  centre.  No  mere  shrinking  force  could  produce  such 
a  regular  rotation.  His  attempt  at  reasoning  on  this  point  is 
his  Hrst  great  physical  blunder. 

Neither  can  we  assume,  with  him,  that  the  nebular  heat  could 
be  drawn  towards  the  centre  by  any  law  of  attraction ;  for  that 
would  be  to  mistake  the  nature  of  heat,  so  far  as  we  have  any  ex¬ 
perimental  knowledge  of  it  A  progress  in  condensation  implies 
a  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  into  sidereal  space ;  but  as  conden¬ 
sation  produces  a  change  of  capacity  for  latent  heat,  the  more 
condensed  portions  of  a  nebula  might  become  immeasurably 
raised  in  temperature  by  the  very  subduction  of  heat  from  the 
general  mass.  Here,  then,  we  point  out  a  second  great  physical 
blunder  of  our  author.  He  seems  to  hate  a  definite  physical 
starting-point;  but  such  a  definite  starting-point  we  must  have, 
if  we  mean  to  have  any  definite  physical  reasoning.  Let  us  then 
suppose,  on  analogy,  that  the  solar  system  was  once  in  the 
simplest  condition  of  a  nebula,  with  a  slight  rotation  round  an 
axis,  and  with  a  condensation  beginning  towards  its  centre. 

La  Place,  starting  from  this  simple  supposition,  gave  a  con¬ 
sistency  and  meaning  to  the  speculations  of  the  older  Herschel, 
by  showing  that  a  nebulous  mass,  so  contracting  and  consoli¬ 
dating,  might,  several  times  over,  reach  such  a  critical  condition, 
that  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  outer  and  equatorial  positions  of 
the  revolving  matter  would  just  equal  the  attraction  of  the  whole 
mass  within  it.  In  such  a  case,  by  a  further  contraction,  a  nebu¬ 
lar  ring  might  be  thrown  off ;  and  if  several  rings  were,  thus 
thrown  off,  they  must,  by  a  physical  necessity  implied  in  the 
very  condition  of  their  existence,  revolve  in  obedience  to  Kep¬ 
ler’s  law.  The  further  condensation  and  breaking  up  of  these 
successive  rings,  might  in  like  manner  produce  a  secondary  set  of 
nebulae  ;  which,  by  a  like  law  of  gradual  condensation,  might 
pass  into  the  condition  of  simple  secondary  planets;  or  of  planets 
with  satellites  or  rings.  So  far,  all  advances  at  an  orderly  pace. 
The  successive  rings  could  only  be  thrown  off  from  the  equator 
of  the  revolving  nebula,  and  therefore  must  have  been  nearly  in 
one  plane :  and  we  thus,  in  imagination,  elaborate  a  system  in 
which  we  naturally  have  a  great  incandescent  body  in  the  centre, 
and  all  the  bodies  revolving,  nearly  in  one  plane,  round  their 
axes  and  round  their  orbits,  in  the  same  direction.  All  that  La 
Place  did  was  to  show  the  dynamical  possibility  of  the  formation 
of  a  solar  system  like  our  own  from  a  revolving  nebula ;  and  this 
is,  we  think,  the  exact  condition  in  which  he  left  the  hypothesis.* 


*  When  the  younger  Herschel  first  visited  France,  he  was  addressed 
l»y  the  old  philosopher  of  Arceuil  in  these  words : — “  M.  Herschel,  ces 
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When  any  revolving  mass  contracts  its  dimensions,  it  must, 
by  a  well-known  mechanical  law,  continue  to  move  faster  and 
faster  round  its  axis.  Each  nebular  ring  must  therefore  have 
moved  faster  than  the  one  thrown  off  before  it.  The  experiment 
of  a  revolving  ball,  held  by  a  string  which  wraps  round  the 
finger  during  each  revolution,  is  a  happy  illustration  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple  ;  but  it  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  Kepler’s  law  ; 
and  the  use  made  of  it  by  our  author  only  serves  to  show  that 
he  is  unacquainted  with  the  fundamental  laws  of  motion.  It  is 
impossible  to  deduce  Kepler’s  law  (as  M.  Comte  has  most  vainly 
attempted)  from  the  condensation  of  a  nebula,  and  to  show  that 
planetary  rings  must  be  thrown  off  exactly  where  we  now  find 
our  planets;  for  to  do  thi«,  we  must  know  the  law  of  nebular 
density  during  all  its  successive  conditions,  whether  gaseous,  fluid, 
or  solid,  which  is  obviously  impossible.  La  Place  made  no  such 
vain  attempt;  he  knew  his  materials  far  too  well.  All  we  have 
to  suppose  is  this — that  the  revolving  mass,  during  the  progress 
of  its  various  changes,  may  several  times  over  have  reached  the 
critical  condition  we  have  pointed  out ;  in  which  case  several 
rings  might  be  thrown  off ;  and  if  such  rings  were  thrown  of!', 
then  Kepler’s  law  must  follow  of  physical  necessity,  for  it  is  vir¬ 
tually  implied  in  the  critical  condition. 

But  has  any  thing  been  done  for  the  hypothesis  since  the  time 
of  La  Place  ?  VVe  reply,  absolutely  nothing.  Our  author  bestows 
very  unmerited  praise  upon  the  somewhat  ostentatious  calcu¬ 
lations  of  M.  Comte.  As  far  as  they  are  good  for  any  thing, 
they  only  tend  to  prove  a  proposition  demonstrated  witn  beau¬ 
tiful  simplicity  by  Newton — that  the  motions  of  a  planet  revolving 
in  an  orbit  nearly  circular,  are  not  affected  by  the  magnitude  of 
the  central  spherical  body,  while  its  whole  mass  remains  the 
same.*  Hence  if  the  sun  were  suddenly  expanded  to  the  limits 
of  our  atmosphere,  the  earth  would  go  on  (for  we  will  suppose  her 
not  to  be  dissipated  by  heat)  just  as  she  did  before.  And,  in  like 
manner,  were  the  earth  blown  out  like  a  bladder,  and  expanded 
nearly  to  the  moon,  the  moon’s  orbit  need  not  change  one  inch  ; 
nor  would  she  have  her  movements  disturbed  by  the  sudden 
turmoil  in  her  primary.  We  owe  M.  Comte  no  thanks  for 


idier,  de  M.  cotre  pere  sur  la  condensation  des  nebideuses,  m’ont  toujours 
paru  tres philosophiques  et  tres  vraies.”  The  dynamical  possibility  of  the 
hypothesis  has  been  illustrated  by  some  very  remarkable  experiments  of 
Professor  Plateau,  whose  translated  Memoir  was  published  by  Mr  U. 
Tavlorin  his  ‘  Srientife  Memoirs'  November  1844. 

*  Pripcipia  Book  I.  Section  XII.  We  think  it  a  misfortune  that  a 
use  of  the  higher  analysis  often  prevents  our  modern  students  from 
read  ng  tl.e  beautiful  geometry  of  this  section. 
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proving  an  identical  proposition,  or  telling  us  what  we  knew 
ui-fore.  Had  he  shown,  on  any  probable  law  of  condensation, 
that  the  nebulous  matter  must  reach  the  critical  condition^  and 
that  rings  must  be  thrown  off,  he  would  have  done  something 
to  the  purpose ;  but  he  has  not  done  this ;  and  we  believe  the 
problem  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  analysis.  In  short,  he  has 
left  the  nebular  hypothesis  where  he  found  it.  He  has  imposed 
on  himself  by  not  grasping  tbe  conditions  of  the  problem ;  and 
our  author  has  been  imposed  on  by  not  understanding  the  feeble¬ 
ness  of  M.  Comte’s  analysis.  We  venture  to  affirm,  that  the 
hypothesis  is  not  to  be  considered  as  ‘  verging  on  the  region  of 
‘  ascertained  truths,’  (p.  20.)  It  is  a  splendid  vision,  and  may 
vanish  in  mid  air ;  or,  after  five  hundred  years  of  continued  ob¬ 
servations,  it  may  pass  into  a  good  substantial  theory.  At  present, 
it  is  utterly  unfit  to  form  the  basis  of  any  system  of  nature,  such 
as  our  author  presumes  to  erect  upon  it. 

No  man  living  knew  the  powers  of  high  analysis  better  than 
La  Place ;  but  he  did  not  encumber  his  nebular  speculations 
with  a  parade  of  formulae.  Such  things,  when  out  of  place,  are 
a  bad  form  of  pedantry,  and  sometimes,  like  pompous  words,  are 
a  flimsy  mask  to  hide  our  ignorance  of  vulgar  nature.  In  such 
a  case,  they  are  a  downright  nuisance.  Perhaps  we  say  this 
through  envy ;  because  we  have  a  hundred  times  been  driven 
on  our  beam- ends  by  striking  on  transcendental  formulae,  where 
we  fancied  we  could  have  shaped  our  course  admirably  well 
without  them.  It  is  true  that  Newton  stormed  the  sky  with  ma¬ 
thematical  artillery,  and  that  many  others  have  followed  nobly  in 
his  train.  But  we  think  he  would  not  have  advised  a  boy  to 
shoot  sparrows  with  a  twenty- four  pounder  ;  or  have  invented  a 
steam-engine  to  crack  nuts ;  for  he  was  a  lover  of  simple  means, 
when  they  would  serve  his  turn.  Nor  do  any  of  us  praise  the 
wisdom  of  an  Oriental  despot  we  have  read  of,  who  encumbered 
his  baggage  with  heavy  guns,  while  he  had  no  artillerymen  to 
serve  them. 

There  are  difficulties  in  the  nebular  hypothesis  to  which  w'e 
must  give  a  passing  notice.  This  author  tells  us  gravely,  ‘that 
*  the  planets  show  a  progressive  diminution  in  density,  from  the 
‘one  nearest  the  sun  to  that  which  is  most  distant,’  (p.  10.)  If 
this  is  to  be  taken  as  an  assertion  of  fact,  we  can  otrly  say  that 
it  is  not  true.  Nature  will  not  work  on  any  plan  we  choose  to  lay 
down  for  her.  The  densities  of  Venus,  Earth,  and  Mars,  are  not 
in  such  an  order;  and  the  density  of  Uranus  is  greater  than  that 
of  Saturn.  Why  has  he  kept  such  well-known  facts  out  of  his 
reader’s  sight  ?  The  density  of  Mercury  might,  in  common  lan¬ 
guage,  be  said  to  represent  that  of  the  metal  which  is  named  after 
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tlie  planet.  The  densities  of  the  Earth,  Venus,  and  Mars,  are 
so  nearly  the  same,  that  we  mi^ht  amuse  ourselves  by  supposing 
them  made  of  the  same  materials,  arranged  nearly  in  the  same 
fashion.  In  the  same  kind  of  language,  we  might  compare 
Saturn  to  a  globe  of  cork,  while  Jupiter  and  Uranus  were  re¬ 
presented  by  heart  of  oak.  We  think  these  densities  somewhat 
didicult  to  account  for  on  the  nebular  hypothesis ;  and,  at  any 
rate,  they  are  inconsistent  with  our  author’s  statement. 

Again,  to  be  applicable  to  our  system,  the  hypothesis  requires 
that  the  primary  and  secondary  bodies  should  revolve,  both  in  their 
orbits  and  round  their  axes,  in  one  direction,  and  nearly  in  one  plane. 
But  the  satellites  of  Uranus  are  retrograde.  They  move  from 
east  to  west,  in  orbits  highly  inclined  to  that  of  their  primary  ; 
and  on  both  accounts  are  exceptions  to  the  order  of  the  other 
seeondary  bodies.  Our  author  very  cleverly  clears  himself  of 
this  difficulty,  by  doubting  the  fact  of  retrogradation.  But  we 
think,  considering  his  great  capacity  of  belief,  that  we  can  cure 
him  of  this  incipient  heresy,  by  referring  him  to  a  paper  by  Sir 
John  Herschel  which  clears  up  the  whole  matter,  and  leaves  no 
room  for  doubt.*  But  if  the  fact  be  true,  our  author  gravely 
tells  us,  ‘  it  may  be  owing  to  a  bouleversemcnt  of  the  primary,’ 
(p.  y.)  Now,  as  we  really  know  nothing  of  the  whole  mutter 
beyond  the  fact,  we  must  give  him  the  full  benefit  of  a  boulectrse- 
ment;  as  he  no  doubt  knows  something  more  about  it  than  we  do. 

But  we  have  not  done  with  unexplained  difficulties.  As  our  au¬ 
thor  neglects  the  extremely  difficult  case  of  the  four  small  planets 
between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  we  will  follow  his  example.  At  the 
great  outer  planet,  Uranus,  the  sun’s  central  force  is  enormously 
diminished  ;  and  the  motions  of  that  body  offer  such  difficulties  to 
the  calculations  of  our  best  astronomers,  as  almost  to  suggest  the 
notion  of  some  small  unknown  disturbing  force  interfering  with 
its  elliptic  orbit.  Again,  what  are  we  to  say  of  comets,  (some  of 
them  little  more  than  floating  nebulosities,)  which  cut  in  eccentric 
orbits  through  our  whole  system,  and  obey  a  eommon  central 
law,  yet  seem  to  scorn  all  kinship  to  rings  thrown  off  by  a  revol¬ 
ving  sphere? 

Here  we  must  conclude  our  eomment  on  the  nebular  hypo¬ 
thesis  ;  and,  in  so  doing,  we  can  only  speak  of  our  author  in  the 
language  of  severe  animadversion,  when  he  tells  us,  *  that  it  is 
‘  verging  on  the  region  of  aseertained  truths;’  and  then,  without 
waiting  for  new  and  most  critical  phenomena,  (which  may  be 
looked  for  almost  day  by  day,)  dashes  from  hypothesis  to  hypo- 
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thesis,  and  builds  a  scheme  of  nature  against  nature,  and  against 
the  sober  interpretations  of  those  who  have  best  studied  her 
works.  Still  more  must  we  enter  our  severest  protest  when  he 
dares  to  tell  us,  ‘  that  organic  matter  must  be  every  where  the 
‘  same,’  (p.  166,) — ‘  such  must  be  the  rule  in  Jupiter  and  Si- 
‘  rius,’ — ‘  we  are  all  but  certain  that  herbaceous  and  ligneous 
‘  fibre,  that  flesh  and  blood,  are  the  constituents  of  organic  being 
‘  in  all  the  spheres  which  are  the  seats  of  life,’ — ‘  that  where 
‘  there  is  light,  there  will  be  eyes,’ — (the  matter  of  light  is  every 
where  within  the  limits  of  sidereal  space — are  eyes  every  where  ?) 
—  that  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  globes  probably  bear  not  only 
‘  a  general,  but  a  particular  resemblance  to  our  own,’  (p.  168,) 
— ‘  that  the  whole  of  creative  arrangements  are  in  perfect  unity,’ 
&o.  We  have  no  softer  words  to  explain  our  meaning,  when 
we  call  this  kind  of  language  the  raving  madness  of  hypotheti* 
cal  extravagance.  It  is  at  open  war  with  all  the  calm  lessons 
of  Inductive  truth ;  and,  on  any  interpretation  we  can  give  of  it, 
bears  on  its  front  the  stamp  of  folly  and  irreverence  towards  the 
God  of  nature. 

To  give  some  semblance  of  truth  to  these  brain-heated  visions, 
he  tries  to  prove  that  Mercury  and  Saturn  may  have  the  very 
temperature  of  the  earth.  It  maybe  so;  but  we  want  better 
reasons  for  our  belief  than  he  can  give  us.  Even  assuming  the 
truth  of  the  nebular  hypothesis,  (and  assuredly  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  it  is  a  very  bold  assumption,)  we  must 
believe,  in  all  common  reason,  that  Saturn  is  colder  than  the 
earth,  because  it  has  been  longer  thrown  off  fronfthe  central 
mass,  and  has  had  longer  time  to  cool  by  radiating  its  heat  into 
solar  space — because  it  is  less  dense  than  the  earth,  and  having 
on  that  account  a  greater  capiicity  for  latent  heat,  must  have  a 
less  heat  of  temperature — and  because  it  receives  a  less  supply 
of  heat  from  the  emanation  of  the  sun.  By  like  reasoning,  we 
make  it  probable  that  Mercury  is  much  hotter  than  the  earth. 
Hence  it  follows,  on  every  probable  reason  we  can  bring  to  bear 
upon  the  subject,  that  beings,  organized  like  ourselves,  could 
not  exist  on  either  of  the  planets  we  have  named.  We  can  look 
into  the  moon,  and  we  believe  that  she  has  neither  air  nor  water 
on  her  surface,  and  therefore  cannot  have  any  inhabitants  re¬ 
sembling  ourselves  in  structure.  ‘  But  she  may  have  inhabitants 
‘  some  time  hence,’  says  our  author  pleasantly;  ‘  she  may  be  now 
‘  only  in  an  earlier  stage  of  progress,’  (p.  40  ;)  ‘  seas  may  yet 
‘  fill  the  profound  hollows  of  her  surface,  and  an  atmosphere 
‘  may  spread  over  her,’  and  then  ‘  the  moon  will  become  a  green 
‘  and  inhabited  world.’  We  think  we  have  caught  him  napping 
here ;  for  the  progress  of  his  worlds,  on  his  own  scheme  of  crea- 
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tion,  is  from  gaseous  to  solid,  and  not  from  solid  to  gaseous.  But 
no  matter,  we  cannot  hold  him  fj>st  for  a  moment.  A  new  hy¬ 
pothesis,  like  a  witch’s  broomstick,  will  lift  him  from  the  mire, 
should  the  one  he  rode  before  have  landed  him  there  by  accident. 
The  moon’s  atmosphere  may,  for  ought  we  know,  be  pent  up  in 
her  bowels ;  and,  being  let  out  by  some  geological  catastrophe, 
may  thenceforth  blow  good  to  her  inhabitants,  as  many  an  ill 
wind  has  done  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

He  has  ‘  a  universal  Fire  Mist  ’  (p.  30)  to  work  all  wonders. 
All  worlds  are  made  out  of  it  by  one  unbending  set  of  material 
laws  ;  and  all  living  things  created  in  all  worlds — all  phenomena, 
material  and  moral — spring  from  the  same  material  laws  (and 
nothing  else)  by  a  stern  physical  necessity.  This,  in  a  few  words, 
is  our  author’s  scheme  of  Nature.  We  might  laugh  at  it,  or  ad¬ 
mire  it,  according  to  our  humour,  in  a  poem  like  that  of  Lucre¬ 
tius  ;  but  we  ought  to  do  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  when 
we  read  it  in  the  laboured  prose  of  an  English  Christian  gentle¬ 
man.  He  writes  as  if  he  were  admitted  to  the  council-chamber  of 
the  Deity,  and  the  appointed  interpreter  of  his  Creator’s  will  to  a 
benighted  world.  But  when  we  ask  for  his  credentials,  he  can 
show  us  not  so  much  as  one  letter  of  them ;  and  he  scorns  all 
the  vulgar  means,  and  secondary  helps,  by  which  the  greatest 
minds,  but  only  after  long  toil,  have  been  enabled  to  ascend  to 
the  conception  of  material  laws,  and  to  gain  some  feeble  glim¬ 
mering  of  their  Maker’s  glory. 

We  next  come  to  the  natural  history  of  the  Earth,  and  we  re¬ 
joice  to  find’a  resting-place  for  our  feet  upon  the  solid  rock  ;  but 
we  hardly  look  upon  the  things  around  us,  before  we  see  a  fabric 
of  marvellous  complexity  ;  and  are  led  into  speculations,  some  of 
which  may  be  as  well  based  as  the  *  celestial  mechanics,’  and 
others  may  be  as  unsubstantial  as  a  nebular  vision.  Our  geolo¬ 
gical  description  will  be  short — little  mure  than  a  formal  enu¬ 
meration  of  such  facts  as  we  believe  to  be  well  established  ;  for 
were  we  to  attempt  details,  they  must,  from  the  mere  necessity 
of  our  narrow  limits,  be  too  meagre  to  satisfy  any  one  who  has 
read  about  geology,  and  too  deficient  in  illustration  to  instruct 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  science. 

Taking  this  principle  as  our  guide,  we  may  first  enumerate 
three  fundamental  facts  now  established  on  good  physical  evi¬ 
dence. 

1 .  The  earth  is  of  a  spheroidal  form,  (were  it  not  so  all  its 
equatorial  regions  must  be  under  water,)  and  its  equatorial  and 
polar  diameters  are  in  the  proportion  of  300  to  299.  These  are 
the  numbers  now  used  in  our  Observatories ;  and  they  are  the 
average  results  of  a  multitude  of  observations  made  with  Kater’s 
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pendulum  in  many  parts  of  the  earth  ;  and  of  a  careful  measure¬ 
ment  of  many  large  meridional  arcs.  Our  author  gives  the  num¬ 
bers  230  and  229  as  representing  the  proportion  of  the  two  dia¬ 
meters  ;  but  these  were  numbers  derived  by  Newton  theoretically 
from  the  statical  condition  of  a  revolving  fluid  body,  and  not 
from  any  previous  measurements  whatsoever.  It  w-as  from  these 
two  latter  numbers,  combined  with  the  great  physical  blunders 
already  pointed  out,  that  we  were  first  led  to  refer  ‘  the  Vestiges’ 
to  the  science  gleaned  at  a  lady’s  boarding-school ;  but  its  rank 
materialism  soon  undeceived  us. 

2.  'I'he  mean  density  of  the  earth  (that  is,  the  density  the  earth 
would  have,  were  its  substance  uniformly  diffused  through  its 
whole  mass)  is  represented  by  the  number  5.66,  the  density  of 
water  being  called  1.  The  determination  of  these  numbers 
was  the  last  work  of  M.  Bailey,  after  he  had  repeated,  with 
almost  incredible  labour,  and  with  the  best  resources  of  modern 
science,  the  old  experiment  of  Cavendish.  Still  they  are  but 
an  approximation  to  the  truth,  and  future  observations  may  per¬ 
haps  improve  them.* 

3.  As  we  sink  perpendicularly  below  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
the  temperature  continually  increases.  The  rate  must  be  obvi¬ 
ously  affected  by  local  causes  ;  but  it  is  near  enough  for  our  pre¬ 
sent  purpose  to  state,  in  round  numbers,  that  we  obtain  an  in¬ 
crease  of  more  than  1°  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  for  every 
hundred  feet  of  sinking.  Hence,  if  there  be  no  interruption  of 
this  law,  (and  we  cannot  give  the  shadow  of  a  reason  why  there 
should  be  any,)  we  must,  at  the  depth  of  a  few  miles,  reach  a 
very  high  temperature.f 

Combining  these  three  fundamental  truths  with  other  well 


•  We  have  so  much  to  find  fault  with  in  the  sulyects  before  us,  that 
we  rejoice  for  a  moment  to  breathe  a  purer  air ;  and  we  refer  the  reader, 
with  the  honest  feelings  of  admiration,  to  the  account  of  M.  Bailey’s 
private  virtues  an<l  great  public  labours,  read  by  Sir  John  Herschel  to 
the  Astronomical  Society  of  London  during  the  past  year.  We  may 
here  remark,  that  the  unit  of  density  is  derived  from  distilled  water  at 
62"  of  t'ahrenbeit.  The  densily  of  the  earth,  from  Cavendish’s  correct¬ 
ed  computations,  was  5.448.  That  by  Professor  Playfair,  (from  obser¬ 
vations  on  Schehallion,)  was  4.713. 

t  For  the  reason  here  stated,  it  follows  that  by  no  future  improve¬ 
ment  in  machinery  can  mining  operations  be  carried  down  to  any  very 
great  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  limit  may  nut  have 
been  ascertained ;  but,  were  this  the  proper  place  for  it,  we  could  point 
out  some  instances  where  mining  operations  are  now  carried  on  at  a 
great  depth,  and  in  a  temperature  almost  beyond  the  limit  of  human 
endurance  compatible  with  health. 
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known  facts — that  our  lowest  rocks  have  a  structure  indicating  a 
previous  condition  of  igneous  fusion — that  portions  of  the  crust 
of  the  globe  have  many  times  been  broken  up  and  thrown  into 
violent  undulations ;  and  that,  in  our  own  days,  continental 
regions  will  sometimes  rock  and  vibrate,  and  sea  and  land  change 
their  former  levels — we  readily  admit  the  probability  of  a  fluid 
condition  in  the  inner  portions  of  the  globe.  At  any  rate,  what¬ 
ever  be  their  condition,  they  must  be  under  great  compression  ; 
and  they  have  a  mean  density  more  than  double  that  of  the 
minerals  at  the  surface. 

It  is  a  fact,  established  on  good  evidence,  that  igneous  mat¬ 
ter  has,  during  many  periods,  been  protruded  from  below — that 
mountains  have  risen  in  succession  from  the  sea — and  injected 
their  molten  substance  through  the  cracks  and  open  Assures  of 
the  superincumbent  strata.  Many  masses  of  granite,  and  other 
forms  of  igneous  rock,  became  the  solid  bottom  of  some  portions 
of  the  sea  before  the  secondary  strata  were  laid  gradually  upon 
them.  The  granite  of  Mont  Blanc  rose  during  a  recent  tertiary 
period.  We  can  prove  more  than  mere  shiftings  of  level,  and 
that  many  portions  of  sea  and  land  have  entirely  changed  their 
places.  'The  rocks  at  the  top  of  Snowdon  are  full  of  petriAed 
sea  shells — the  same  may  be  said  of  some  high  crests  of  the  Alps, 
Pyrenees,  and  Andes.  We  have  proof  demonstrative  that  many 
parts  of  Scotland,  and  that  all  England,  formed,  during  many 
ages,  the  solid  bottom  of  the  old  sea.  It  may  be  true  that  the 
antagonist  powers  of  nature,  during  the  human  period,  have 
reached  a  kind  of  balance.  But  during  all  geological  periods 
there  have  been  such  long  intervals  of  repose,  or  of  such  gradual 
movements,  that  we  can  trace  the  history  of  the  earth  in  the 
successive  deposits  formed  in  the  waters  of  the  sea.  This  is  the 
great  business  of  geology. 

But,  before  we  begin  our  enumeration  of  such  deposits,  let  us 
discharge  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  men  like  Hutton,  Hall,  and 
Playfair,  who  Arst  taught  us  to  reason  well  on  these  grand  sub¬ 
jects  of  speculation.  'I'hey  laid  a  good  foundation  in  the  facts 
of  nature,  and  their  theoretical  views  were  ennobled  by  a  high 
philosophy.  They  found  geology  sunk  under  the  load  of  a 
cumbrous  hypothesis ;  but  they  lifted  her,  half  drowned,  from 
the  waters,  animated  her  by  their  Ares,  and  she  grew  under  their 
training  to  a  goodly  stature.  If  other  discoverers  have  gone 
beyond  them,  it  is  but  the  common  fortune  of  all  advancing 
knowledge  ;  and  our  modern  geologists,  while  they  are  pursuing 
a  new  game,  should  bear  in  mind  that,  without  such  noble 
leaders,  they  never  could  have  ventured  to  attack  the  quarry  that 
is  before  them  ;  and  it  would  ill  become  them  to  think  only  of 
themselves,  and  forget  the  hard  -bought  honours  of  their  fathers. 
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The  science  of  Paleontology  has  its  limits,  or  it  may  run  into 
endless  details,  like  those  of  Botany.  Those  who  love  large  views 
of  nature  will,  perhaps,  then  leave  the  ranks  in  which  they  are 
now  serving,  and  come  back  to  more  early  speculations  ;  and  the 
problems  arising  out  of  the  structure  of  the  earth,  and  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  large  mineral  masses,  may  supply,  for  ages  to  come, 
matter  for  the  investigations  of  chemical  philosophy,  and  the 
calculations  of  exact  science.  But  we  must  now  come  to  our 
enumeration  of  the  regular  stratified  deposits  of  the  earth,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  oldest. 

1.  Hypozoic  system. — We  find  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and 
especially  in  the  central  ridges  of  mountain  chains,  a  vast  series  of 
crystalline  slates.  They  are  called  metamorphic  by  our  country¬ 
man,  Mr  Lyell ;  and  the  word  implies  that  their  structure  has 
been  changed,  since  the  time  of  their  first  formation,  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  some  mineralizing  cause.  This  may  be  generally  true, 
and  we  do  not  discuss  the  point ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  struc¬ 
ture  does  not,  by  itself,  imply  the  age  of  a  roek  ;  because  it  is 
found,  occasionally,  among  rocks  of  very  different  ages,  which 
have  been  acted  on  by  central  heat.*  What  W'e  affirm  is — that 
such  crystalline  slates  do  exist  in  many  cases  below  the  oldest 
rocks  in  which  organic  remains  have  been  discovered.  These 
rocks  have  been  called  hypozoic  by  Phillips — a  word  implying 
that  they  contain  no  organic  remains,  and  that  they  are  geolo¬ 
gically  below  all  the  rocks  that  do  contain  the  traces  of  animal 
life.  There  are  good  examples  of  this  division  in  Wales  and 
Cumberland,  and,  we  believe,  also  among  the  slates  of  the 
Grampian  chain.  We  may  remark,  once  for  all,  that  our  illus¬ 
trations  will,  as  far  as  possible,  be  burrowed  from  the  British 
Isles. 

2.  Protozoic  system. — Following  the  analogy  of  the  word,  liy~ 


*  On  this  subject,  the  geologists  of  Scotland  led  the  way,  and  so 
nearly  finistied  their  work,  that  they  left  little  to  do  for  those  who  followed 
them.  Statuary  marble  was  formerly  called  primitive ;  hut  Sir  James 
Hall  made  it  out  of  pounded  chalk  or  oyster  shells.  The  erupted  sye¬ 
nites  of  the  Isle  of  Sky  have  converted  a  great  mass  of  lias  into  a  rock 
like  statuary  marble.  In  the  Alps,  beds  of  lias  are,  by  the  action  of  the 
central  granite,  converted  into  gneiss.  Farts  of  this  kiixl  have  led 
many  observers  into  great  mistakes.  In  some  parts  of  Sran<linavia  the 
altered  Silurian  slates  are  converted  into  beds  with  a  perfectly  crystalline 
structure,  which  would  formerly  have  been  called  primitive..  Some  of 
these  facts  have,  perhaps,  misled  our  author.  On  these  subjects  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  '  Report  of  the  British  Associaiiou  ’  fur 
1B44. 
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pozoic,  we  may  call  the  next  system  protozoic^  or  the  lowest  in 
which  the  traces  of  any  organic  structure  have  been  discovered. 
In  it  we  would  include  all  the  higher  slate>mountains  of  Wales 
and  Cumberland ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  frontier  chain  of 
Scotland,  which  stretches  from  St  Abb’s  Head  to  the  Mull  of 
Galloway.  The  rocks  of  this  system  are  of  enormous  thickness  ; 
and  though  much  interrupted  by  volcanic  action,  and  blended 
with  much  igneous  matter,  many  parts  of  them  must  have  been 
slowly  and  regularly  deposited  during  a  vast  lapse  of  time.  The 
lower  portion  of  them  is  several  thousand  feet  in  thickness,  and 
contains  no  organic  remains  ;  at  least,  none  have  been  discover¬ 
ed  in  it;  but  the  upper  portion,  also  several  thousand  feet  in 
thickness,  contains  in  North  Wales  numerous  organic  remains, 
especially  along  five  or  six  distinct  bands,  marked  here  and  there 
by  the  presence  of  calcareous  matter.  'I'hese  fossil  bands  are 
much  more  imperfectly  represented  in  the  north  of  ICngland, 
and  we  believe  still  more  feebly  in  Scotland.  But  what  are 
these  old  types  of  organic  life,  and  what  is  their  arrangement? 
We  find  among  them  no  animals  of  the  higher  classes  with  a 
regular  skeleton  and  a  backbone ;  but  we  do  find  radiata  in  abun¬ 
dance — such  as  corals,  enciinites,  &c. ;  and  we  also  find  two 
groups  allied  to  modern  star-fish,  (Ophiura  and  Asterias.)  Crus¬ 
taceans  (trilobites)  are  in  great  abundance;  some  with  beauti¬ 
fully  perfect  organs  of  sense,  but  with  forms  unlike  any  living 
genera  or  species  of  the  class.  Of  molluscous  creatures  we  have  a 
great  abundance;  and  many  specimens  of  several  divisions  of  that 
class,  especially  of  cephalopods — the  highest  of  all  molluscs  in 
organic  structure.  Such  is  our  oldest  fauna.  Those  who  look 
for  details  must  seek  them  in  the  lower  Silurian  System  of  Mr 
Murchison,  and  in  many  other  works.  Vegetable  fossils  do  not 
appear  among  these  British  rocks;  but  there  must  have  been  a 
mass  of  vegetable  life  in  the  ancient  sea,  as  no  fauna  can  appear 
without  di  flora  to  uphold  it.  We  therefore  conclude,  that  vege¬ 
table  structures,  such  as  Algie  and  Fuci,  must  have  abounded 
in  these  primeval  times  of  life ;  and  that,  from  their  soft  and 
destructible  nature,  they  were  absorbed  and  disappeared  during 
the  consolidation  of  the  strata;  and  such  bodies  are  found  in 
Scandinavia  among  the  very  oldest  fossil  groups.*  But  what 
is  the  arrangement  of  these  different  organic  structures?  It  is 
not  true  that  only  the  lowest  forms  of  animal  life  are  found  in 
the  lowest  fossil  bands,  and  that  the  more  complicated  structures 


•  We  may  here  refer  to  a  paper  by  Mr  Murchison,  read  to  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Association  during  their  last  meeting  at  York. 
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are  gradually  developed  among  the  higher  bands,  in  what  we 
might  call  a  natural  ascending  scale.  We  find,  on  the  contrary, 
the  predaceous  cephalopods,  and  the  highly  organized  crusta¬ 
ceans,  among  the  very  oldest  fossils  of  the  system.  Such  is  the 
order  of  nature ;  and  she  refuses  to  do  her  work  on  our  dictation. 
We  are  describing  phenomena  that  we  have  seen.  We  have  spent 
years  of  active  life  among  these  ancient  strata — looking  for  (and 
we  might  say  longing  for)  some  arrangement  of  the  fossils  which 
might  fall  in  with  our  preconceived  notions  of  a  natural  ascend¬ 
ing  scale.  Hut  we  looked  in  vain ;  and  we  were  weak  enough 
(perhaps  our  author  might  tell  us)  to  bow  to  nature.  The 
radiata,  such  as  corals  and  encrinites,  are  found  throughout ;  but 
they  are  found  along  with  the  higher  types,  and  they  abound 
more  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  bands  of  the  protozoic 
system. 

Hut  some  one  may  perhaps  ask,  what  is  the  original  ascending 
scale  on  the  theory  of  development  ?  Assuredly  we  wish  not 
to  misrepresent  the  theory,  and  we  will  quote  our  author’s  words. 

‘  'I'he  first  step,’  he  tells  us,  in  the  creation  of  life  upon  this 
planet,  was  ‘  a  chemico-electric  operation,  by  which  simple  germinal 
‘  vesicles  were  produced.'  The  next  step  was  ^  an  advance,  under 
^  favour  of  peculiar  conditions,  from  the  simplest  forms  of  being 
‘  to  the  next  more  complicated,  and  this  through  the  medium  of  the 
‘  ordinary  process  of  generation,'  (p.  210.)  All  this  is  confirmed 
by  an  appeal  to  Mr  Habbage’s  calculating  maebine,  and  by  a  geo¬ 
metrical  figure  ;  and  our  author  adds,  very  pleasantly,  and  with  a 
logic,  we  hope,  peculiar  to  himself,  ‘  though  this  knowledge  were 
‘  never  to  be  clearly  attained,  it  need  not  much  aflect  the  present 
‘  argument ;  provided  it  can  be  shown  that  there  must  be  some 
‘  such  influence  within  the  range  of  natural  things  !’  We  reply, 
show  this  and  we  have  done.  We  have  nothing  but  bare  asser¬ 
tion  ;  and  we  defy  him,  and  all  the  materialists  on  the  face  of  the 
eaiih,  to  prove  this  single  point.  Again,  he  tells  us,  ‘the  idea 
‘  which  1  form  of  the  progress  of  organic  life  upon  our  earth — and 
‘  tlie  hypothesis  is  applicable  to  all  similar  theatres  of  vital  being 
‘  — is,  that  the  simplest  and  most  primitive  type,  under  a  law  to 
‘  which  that  of  bke  production  is  subordinate,  gave  birth  to  the 
*  type  next  above  it;  that  this  again  produced  the  next  higher;  and 
‘  so  on  to  the  very  highest — the  stages  of  advance  being  in  all  cases 
‘  very  small,  namely,  from  one  species  to  another ;  so  that  the 
‘  phenomenon  has  always  been  of  a  modest  character,’  (p.  231.) 
He  adds,  ‘  1  take  existing  natural  means,  and  show  them  to  have 
‘  been  capable  of  producing  all  tbe  existing  organisms,’  (p.  233.) 
But  he  has  not  shown  this ;  and  we  affirm  that  he  cannot  show 
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it ;  and,  to  prove  his  point,  he  has  taken  the  unnatural  means  of 
falsifying^  the  documents  of  nature. 

(3.)  The  third  system,  or  the  third  great  natural  division  of 
the  ascending  series,  follows  the  second  without  any  break  or 
interruption.  It  represents  all  the  upper  Silurian  rocks  of  Mr 
Murchison,  with  the  addition  of  a_  series  of  slaty-red  beds,  called 
‘  tilestone,’  which  are  now  separated  from  the  old  red-sand¬ 
stone.*  In  the  country  bordering  on  South  Wales,  it  admits  of 
the  following  six  natural  subdivisions,  taken  in  the  ascending 
order: — (1.)  Wenlock  shale;  (2.)  Wenlock  limestone;  (3.) 
Lower  Ludlow  shale  and  slate ;  (4.)  Aymistry  limestone  ;  (5.) 
Upper  Ludlow  shale  and  slate ;  (6.)  Tilestone.  Our  limits 
preclude  details,  and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  this  enu¬ 
meration  ;  but  we  may  remark  that  we  have  found  in  North 
Wales,  and  in  the  north  of  England,  rocks  of  the  same  age,  and 
of  very  great  thickness,  but  admitting  not  of  any  such  distinct 
subdivisions  as  are  given  above.  In  Scotland,  there  are  also 
rocks  of  this  age ;  but  they  are  more  feebly  represented,  and 
have  not  yet  been  w’ell  described.  Again,  we  ask,  what  are  the 
fossil  species  of  this  system,  and  what  is  their  arrangement? 
We  reply,  not  in  any  order  representing  what  we  call  a  natural 
scale.  We  might  as  well  attempt  to  construct  a  scale  out  of  the 
order  in  which  a  child  has  arranged  the  organic  fragments  it  may 
have  picked  up  from  a  shingle  beach.  Some  of  the  old  species 
are  found  straggling  through  the  upper  system  ;  but,  as  a  group, 
the  species  are  new  and  characteristic ;  and  their  arrangement 
seems  to  have  been  chiefly  determined  by  the  successive  physical 
conditions  at  the  bottom  of  the  old  ocean.  Are,  then,  the  new 
species  derived  from  the  old  by  a  gradual  transmutation  or  de¬ 
velopment  fiom  one  species  to  another?  We  reply,  no;  because 
the  new  species,  as  a  general  rule,  are  as  sharply  defined  as  the 
old  ;  and  show  no  gradations  leading  to  any  ambiguity.  And 
let  us  here  observe,  that  the  same  insuperable  difliculty  in  the 
way  of  the  transmutation  theory  (which  derives  all  forms  of 
animal  life  by  a  natural  process  of  generation  from  the  beings 
which  preceded  them  during  former  epochs  of  the  earth)  presents 


*  The  determination  of  this  order  we  owe  to  Mr  Miirrhison  ;  and  it 
enalded  us,  on  the  only  good  evidence  afforded  hy  any  British  sectiona, 
to  connect  the  old  slate-rocks  with  the  old  red -sandstone.  It,  therefore, 
gave  us  one  good  base  line  whereon  to  build  a  system.  In  all  other  parts 
of  the  British  isles,  the  history  of  this  part  of  nature  is  in  disjointed  frag¬ 
ments  ;  but  they  can  now  be  arranged  in  a  true  chronological  order. 
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itself,  both  in  the  grouping  of  each  separate  system,  and  in  the 
passage  from  one  system  to  another ;  and  this  is  true,  whatever 
part  of  the  ascending  geological  series  we  choose  to  take  between 
the  lowest  formations  and  the  highest.  The  hypothesis  has  dif> 
ficulties  to  meet  at  every  turn  ;  but  the  circular  scheme  of  nature, 
and  its  diverging  lines,  will  supply  new  matter  for  our  imaginative 
author.  And,  by  taking  a  hundred  steps,  which  nature. never 
took  before  him,  and  by  casting  off  the  incumbrances  of  fact,  he 
may  reconstruct  his  broken  circles,  and  again  set  his  mechanism 
in  movement.  If  we  kill  the  serpent,  he  will  sow  its  teeth,  and 
look  for  a  crop  of  armed  men.  VVe  refer  his  memory  to  the  old 
fable,  and  tell  him  that  his  new  champions  will  not  fight  his  bat¬ 
tles,  but  slaughter  one  another. 

VVe  do  not  think  that  the  fauna  of  this  system  (so  far  as  re- 
.gards  the  classes  above  named)  is  one  jut  more  noble  than  that 
of  the  protozoic  groups ;  but  there  is  one  remarkable  addition. 
The  remains  of  fish  appear  in  this  system.  The  species  describ¬ 
ed  in  Mr  Murchison’s  work  are  from  the  higher  beds  of  the  upper 
Ludlow  rocks,  (No.  5  of  the  system  here  described ;)  and  the 
scales  of  small  fish  were  supposed  to  occur  further  down  ;  which 
our  author  regards  as  the  tokens  of  nature’s  first  and  half-abor¬ 
tive  efforts  to  make  fish  out  of  the  lower  animals.  VVe  believe 
he  is  wrong  as  to  his  facts,  and  we  are  certain  he  is  wrong  as  to 
his  inferences  ;  for  we  have  seen  characteristic  portions  of  a  fish 
derived  from  the  shales  alternating  with  the  VVenlock  limestone, 
and  therefore  from  beds  below  these  small  abortions.  This  fish, 
to  speak  in  the  technical  language  of  Agassiz,  undoubtedly  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Cestraciont  family  of  the  Placoid  order — proving  to 
demonstration  that  the  oldest  known  fossil  fish  belongs  to  the  high¬ 
est  type  of  that  division  of  the  vertebrata.  Again,  what  are  the 
fish  derived  from  the  beds  near  the  top  of  the  upper  Ludlow* 
slates?  They  are  only  seen  in  small  fragments;  but  out  of 
them  Agassiz  has  reconstructed  seven  species.  All  of  them, 
without  exception,  belong  to  fish  of  a  high  organic  structure ; 
and  among  them  are  two  undoubted  Cestracionts,  telling  us 
over  again,  the  story  told  before,  by  the  older  fish  derived  from 
the  VVenlock  shales.  Such  are  nature’s  first  abortive  efforts ! 
VVe  entreat  any  good  naturalist  well  to  consider  such  facts  as 
these ;  and  to  tell  us  whether  they  do  not  utterly  demolish 
every  attempt  to  derive  such  organic  structures  from  any  inferior 
class  of  animal  life  found  in  the  older  strata?  VVe  are  not  dcs~ 
cribing  nature  at  second  hand,  and  as  far  as  we  know,  we  speak 
of  her  works  in  the  words  of  simple  truth ;  and,  we  repeat,  that 
she  will  not  regulate  her  labours  by  an  imaginative  system,  or 
conform  to  such  rules  as  we  lay  down  for  her. 
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(4.)  The  old  red  sandstone^  or  Devonian  system^  comes  next. 
It  forms  the  material  of  the  grand  and  rugged  mountains  which 
fringe  many  parts  of  our  Highland  coasts,  and  range,  on  the 
south  flank  of  the  Grampians,  from  the  eastern  to  the  western 
sea  of  Scotland.  It  is  of  enormous  thickness,  and  a  part  of  its 
history  is  traced  in  the  excellent  and  lively  work  of  our 
meritorious  self-taught  countryman,  Mr  Hugh  Miller.*  ^  It 
is  seen  also,  but  in  a  more  degenerate  form,  on  both  sides 
of  the  frontier  chain  of  this  kingdom,  plunging  under  the 
carboniferous  rocks.  In  the  north  of  England  it  is  less  con¬ 
tinuous,  and  is  more  degenerate ;  but  in  South  Wales  and 
the  neighbouring  counties,  it  is  again  of  enormous  thickness, 
but  more  regularly  bedded,  and  of  less  mechanical  struc¬ 
ture  than  in  Scotland.  In  the  regions  above  named  it  con¬ 
tains  few  traces  of  marine  shells  and  corals ;  but  in  parts  of 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall  are  formations  of  the  same  age, 
abounding  with  shells  and  corals,  and  with  a  structure  which 
brings  them  Into  a  mineralogical  comparison  with  our  older  slate 
rocks.  The  position  and  structure  of  the  conglomerates  prove,  on 
evidence  not  short  of  demonstration,  that  the  beds  of  the  older 
system  had  been  upheaved,  contorted,  and  consolidated,  before 
the  old  red  sandstone  was  spread  oat  upon  their  edges.  The 
example  on  the  north  side  of  St  Abb's  Head  is  famous  in  the 
history  of  Scotch  geology.  It  was  there  that  Hutton  and  Play¬ 
fair  found  evidence  of  the  vast  periods  of  time  that  must  have 
elapsed,  during  the  elaboration  of  our  older  strata ;  and  tbe  same 
kind  of  evidence  meets  us  again  and  again,  as  we  ascend  through 
the  long  series  of  all  the  secondary  deposits. 

But  what  are  the  organic  remains  of  the  old-red  or  Devonian 
system  ?  We  are  told  in  the  Memoirs  of  Professor  Sedgwick 
and  Mr  Murchison  (and  their  conclusions  are  confirmed  by  the 
far  more  extended  labours  of  Sir  H.  De  la  Beebe  and  Professor 
Phillips)  that,  as  far  as  regards  the  animals  of  the  lower  classes, 
fauna  forms  a  connecting  link  between  that  of  the  Silurian 
and  carboniferous  epochs.  But  is  this  effected  by  a  gradual  trans¬ 
mutation  of  specific  forms?  We  reply,  unquestionably  not. 
Certain  Silurian  species  rise  into  the  Devonian  system,  perfect 
and  well  formed,  and  then  finally  disappear  without  any  change 
of  type ;  and  a  few  perfect  carboniferous  species  first  begin  in  the 
Devonian  system,  and  afterwards  abound  in  that  which  is  next 

*  This  work,  as  admirable  for  the  clearness  of  its  descriptions  and 
the  sweetness  of  its  composition,  as  for  the  parity  and  frracefulncss  of 
that  tone  of  sentiment  that  pervades  it,  is  entitled  The  Old  Bed  Sandstone, 
or  New  Walks  in  an  Old  Field  ;  of  which  a  second  edition  was  published 
in  a  duodecimo  volume  in  184:i2. 
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superior.  But  there  is  a  good  fauna  of  characteristic  species  whose 
limits  are  well  defined,  and  not  to  be  derived,  by  any  known  ana¬ 
logy  of  nature,  from  the  species  which  existed  in  former  epochs. 
Let  us,  however,  leave  the  obscure  forms  of  animal  life,  and  come 
to  the  magnihcent  group  of  fishes  which  characterize  this  series 
of  rocks.  On  the  system  of  Agassiz,  fishes  are  divided  into  four 
great  orders — (I.)  Placoids,  or  fishes  partially  studded  with  a 
kind  of  scaly  plates — such  are  the  sharks  and  rays  of  the  present 
day ;  (‘2.)  Ganoids,  or  fishes  encased  in  scales  of  hard  enamel — 
such  is  the  bony  pike  of  America ;  (3.)  Cycloids,  or  fishes  with 
scales,  like  those  of  a  common  salmon ;  (4.)  Ctenoids,  or  fishes 
with  jagged  scales,  like  those  of  a  perch.  In  the  fishes  of  the  first 
and  second  Order,  the  skeleton  is  more  or  less  cartilaginous ;  but 
the  system  is  not  founded  on  the  condition  of  the  skeleton,  for 
each  of  the  four  orders  contains  both  cartilaginous  and  bony  fishes. 
Taking  into  account  the  brain,  and  the  whole  nervous,  circulat¬ 
ing,  and  generative  system,  the  Placoids  stand  at  the  highest 
point  of  a  natural  ascending  scale ;  and  the  Ganoids  are  also 
very  highly  organized.  Now  the  fish  described  from  the  old  red 
sandstone  come  under  these  two  orders,  Placoids  and  Ganoids. 
Of  the  Placoids,  the  families  of  Cestracionts  and  Hybodonts  are 
well  known ;  but  during  the  passage  of  this  Article  through  the 
press,  eight  or  ten  new  genera  of  Placoids  have  been  found  by 
Agassiz  among  the  fishes  brought  by  Mr  Murchison  from  the  old 
red  sandstone  of  Russia ;  and  among  them  are  several  new  species 
of  Ctenodus — a  genus  known  before  only  in  the  carboniferous 
system.  Let  the  reader  bear  in  mind  that  these  fishes  are  among 
the  very  highest  types  of  their  class ;  and  that  we  can  reason 
upon  them  with  certainty,  because  some  of  them  belong  to  fami¬ 
lies  now  living  in  our  seas. 

Again,  of  the  Ganoid  order,  we  have  in  the  old  red  sandstone 
Cephalaspides,  Acanthodians,  Dipterians,  Sauroids,  and  Ccela- 
canthes.  In  none  of  them  is  there  the  most  remote  affinity  to 
Crustaceans,  or  any  other  Articulata.  On  the  contrary,  they  in 
many  respects  make  an  approach  to  the  higher  class  of  Reptiles — 
for  example,  in  their  dentition,  and  some  of  them  in  their  ball 
and  socket  jointed  vertebrae. 

These  facts  are  not  new  ;  the  greater  part  of  them  forming  now 
the  common  stock  of  our  geologists.  They  could  not  be  alto¬ 
gether,  we  should  think,  unknown  to  our  author;  but  he  turns 
them  to  no  account.  And  these  fishes,  he  tells  us,  have  hetorocer- 
cal  tails,  and  therefore  resemble  the  embryo  of  a  salmon.  There¬ 
fore,  on  his  system,  they  must  be  low  in  organic  structure.  To 
cling  to  such  feeble  analogies  as  these,  and  to  keep  out  of  sight 
the  broad  and  speaking  facts  of  nature,  is  about  as  wise  as  it 
would  be  for  the  Captain  of  a  man-of-war  to  clear  his  decks  for 
action,  by  throwing  overboard  his  great  guns,  and  then  to  fight 
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hh  enemy  with  the  rickety  furniture  of  his  cabin.  Again,  he 
tells  us  (pp.  68,  69)  that  the  Ceplialaspis  very  much  resembles 
a  trilobite — that  the  Coccosteus  has  a  jaw  ‘  like  the  nippers  of  a 

*  lobster,  and  its  mouth  opening  vertically,  contrary  to  the  usual 

*  mode  of  the  vertebrata’ — and  that  these  facts  enforce  our  plac¬ 
ing  these  fishes  near  tlie  Crustaceans.!  Now  these  supposed  facts 
are  only  blunders  and  guesses  made  by  the  first  observers  before 
any  good  evidence  was  before  them.  To  repeat  these  blunders 
now,  is  discreditable  to  the  author,  and  only  shows  the  perti¬ 
nacity  with  which  he  clings  to  his  philosopliy  of  resemblances ; 
or  that  he  is  unacquainted  with  the  progress  of  discovery  and 
the  present  condition  of  geology. 

5.  Carboniferous  System. — In  England  this  system  begins  witli 
great  coral  reefs,  and  beds  made  up  of  the  fragments  of  radiata, 
and  with  beds  composed  of  shells,  often  with  both  valves  united. 
The  animals  must,  therefore,  in  many  cases,  have  died  on  the 
spot  where  we  find  their  remains ;  and  to  account  for  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  position  of  these  rocks,  (which  form  some  of  the  grandest 
features  in  South  Britain,)  we  must  suppose  them  to  have  been 
deposited  on  the  conglomerates  of  the  old  red  sandstone,  or  on 
the  broken  edges  of  the  still  older  systems,  during  long  periods 
of  time ;  and  we  must  further  suppose,  what  is  implied  in  the 
conditions  of  the  successive  beds,  that  during  these  periods  there 
were  many  changes  of  level  between  sea  and  land.  Masses  of 
vegetable  matter,  which  grew  on  the  neighbouring  land,  were 
drifted  among  these  ancient  strata,  along  with  mud  and  sand,  and 
thus  contributed  their  spoils  to  some  of  the  lower  and  less  perfect 
beds  of  coal.  Over  them  came  the  rich  carboniferous  deposits  of 
England,  which  must  be  accounted  for  in  some  different  manner; 
for  they  are  not  marine,  and  some  of  them  contain  a  few  beds  of 
fresh  water  shells.  We  believe  they  were  formed  by  the  repeated 
submergence  of  ancient  jungles  which  were  not  drifted  from  the 
flat  regions  where  they  grew.  In  Scotland  this  series  is  geologically 
more  perfect.  We  have  deposits  of  good  coal  below  the  carboni¬ 
ferous  limestone,  and  afterwards  (as  in  Engiand)alternatingwith  it. 
The  limestone  series  is  less  perfect  than  in  England  ;  but  over  it 
we  have,  in  the  great  Caledonian  trough  between  the  Grampians 
and  our  frontier  chain,  an  upper  coal  formation  like  that  of  South 
Britain.  In  Ireland,  the  lower  division  of  the  system  is  still 
inore  perfect,  and  probably  encroaches  on  the  old  red  sandstone; 
but,  unfortunately  for  that  island,  the  upper  division  is  feeble 
and  degenerate. 

It  is  difficult,  and  perhaps  impossible,  from  want  of  evidence, 
to  know  when  land-plants  first  began  to  grow.  Our  author 
speaks  positively,  as  usual,  on  this  question,  and  what  he  tells  us 
is  wrong.  In  the  Rhenish  provinces,  and  in  the  Hartz  moun¬ 
tains,  we  find  traces  of  such  plants,  and  even  thin  beds  of  coal, 
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amon^  rocks  abounding  with  both  Devonian  and  Silurian  fossils ; 
and,  in  Ireland,  the  carboniferous  impress  descends  so  low,  that 
some  geologists  have  already  been  induced  to  shift  their  bound¬ 
ary  lines,  and  to  cut  off  some  of  the  upper  bands  from  the  old  red 
sandstone  and  give  them  to  the  carboniferous  system.  One  thing 
we  may,  however,  affirm,  that  we  know  no  older  types  of  land- 
plants  than  those  of  the  rocks  we  are  now  describing ;  and  they 
show  us  a  gorgeous  flora.  Several  hundred  species  have  been  de¬ 
scribed  ;  many  more  are  known,  but  have  not  yet  been  figured ; 
many,  no  doubt,  will  be  hereafter  discovered  ;  and  many  must  be 
lost  for  ever. 

But  what  are  these  old  types — these  first-fruits  of  nature's 
vegetable  germs  ?  Are  they  but  rude,  ill-fashioned  forms,  ‘  as  if 
‘  some  of  nature’s  journeymen  had  made  them,  and  not  made 
‘  them  well?'  Far  otherwise.  Among  them,  we  find  pine-trees 
in  structure  more  near  to  the  magnificent  pine-trees  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  than  to  any  other  forest  trees  of  the  present  world. 
We  find  also  palm-trees  and  tree-ferns,  and  other  gigantic  forms 
of  vegetable  life,  approaching  to  the  structure  of  tree-ferns.  In 
this  old  flora  are  grand  but  strange  forms,  so  unlike  all  living 
nature,  that  our  best  botanists  know  not  in  what  order  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  they  are  to  find  their  place.  Our  equiseta 
and  lycopodia,  and  some  of  our  arundinaceous  plants,  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  old  flora  by  types  generically  different  from  living 
nature ;  but  equal  to  living  types  in  complexity  of  structure,  and 
superior  to  them  in  the  scale  of  development.  To  bring  it  into 
comparison  writh  any  thing  in  living  nature,  the  old  carboniferous 
flora  may  be  said  most  nearly  to  approach  the  rank  and  compli- 
cjited  vegetation  of  a  tropical  jungle;  where  the  powers  of  vege¬ 
table  life  are  stimulated  to  the  utmost  by  great  heat  combined 
with  great  moisture. 

These  ancient  forests  performed  a  most  important  part  for  the 
good  of  the  future  inhabitants  of  the  earth  ;  and  they  may  have 
helped  to  purge  the  atmosphere  of  an  e.xcess  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  may  so  have  prepared  the  surface  of  the  earth  for  new  in¬ 
habitants.  Insects,  we  know,  were  buzzing  in  the  air  during  this 
period,  (and  here  again  our  author  is  mistaken;)  but  we  believe 
that  no  birds  cheered  these  old  forests  with  their  song,  and  that 
no  reptiles  were  seen  crawling  on  the  ground.*  Fishes,  however. 


*  During  the  passage  of  these  sheets  throwgh  the  press,  we  have 
lenrneil,  from  the  last  number  of  Professor  Siilimun’s  Journal,  that  traces 
».f  binls  have  l)een  found  in  the  carboniferous  system  of  North  America. 
Should  this  fact  be  established,  it  gives  us  one  more  argument  against 
the  theory  of  development. 
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abounded  in  the  seas  and  salt  marshes;  and  it  was  during;  this 
period  that  they  reached  their  most  perfect  organic  type.  They 
were  the  lords  and  despots  of  creation,  and  they  had  a  noble 
structure  in  conformity  with  their  high  office.  Since  then  the 
class  has  greatly  increased  in  its  species,  but  has  degenerated  to 
a  less  noble  type.  Here,  as  in  the  old  red  sandstone,  the  Ces- 
tracionts  and  the  Sauroids  abounded  ;  and  the  Ash  of  the  latter 
family  reached  their  most  complete  development  both  of  size  and 
structure.  Fishes  of  both  these  families  are  still  living  in  our  seas 
and  lakes — the  feeble  representatives  of  the  ancient  race — and 
they  have  been  submitted  to  the  knife  of  the  anatomist. 

Should  any  one  of  our  readers  have  been  misled  by  our  au¬ 
thor’s  hypothetieal  descriptions,  we  entreat  him  to  study  the 
admirable  dissertation  on  the  Sauroids,  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  Poissons  Fossiles  of  Agassiz,  and  then  to  look  over  the  list 
of  fossil  Ashes  characteristic  of  the  Palaeozoic  period.  It  is  there 
shown  to  demonstration,  that  the  Sauroids  in  their  general  osseous 
structure,  and  in  the  development  of  their  nobler  organs,  run 
close  upon  the  class  of  Reptiles.  Yet  have  they  a  general  struc¬ 
ture  so  peculiar,  that  no  anatomist  can  confound  them  with 
Reptiles,  or  derive  one  class  from  the  other,  by  any  known  law  of 
organic  nature.  It  is  true  that  all  the  Palaeozoic  Ashes  have 
heterocercal  tails ;  and  some  of  them  (the  Cestracionts)  have  other 
anatomical  arrangements  in  which  they  resemble  the  salmon, 
while  it  is  in  an  embryo  condition.  On  this  account,  as  it  falls 
in  with  his  theory,  our  author  degrades  the  old  Ashes  from  their 
true  anatomical  place  in  the  scale  of  nature,  and  dares  to  quote 
Agassiz  as  giving  some  conArmation  to  his  views. — (  P.71.)  But 
he  misunderstands  Agassiz,  and  keeps  out  of  sight  the  whole  pith 
of  the  argument.  Agassiz  discards  the  embryonic  theory,  be¬ 
cause  it  will  not  lend  itself  to  the  demonstrations  of  comparativ'e 
anatomy  ;  for  the  theory  would,  in  this  part  of  nature’s  kingdom, 
lead  only  to  false  conclusions,  and  turn  upside  down  every  prin¬ 
ciple  of  true  arrangement.  But  we  may  quote  a  few  words  from 
the  dissertation  to  which  we  have  alluded  : — ‘  Je  n’accorderai  pas 

*  une  valeur  exagerce  a  I’embryologie,  qu’on  a  trop  souvent  in- 
‘  voquee,  comme  un  argument  sans  replique,  dans  les  debats  dont 
‘  il  vient  d'etre  question.’  ‘  II  existe  sans  doute  un  type  general 
‘  de  conformation  embryonique  dans  toute  la  serie  des  vertebras, 

*  mais  nous  savons  aussi  que  le  type  particulier  dc  chaque  espece 

*  entre  de  tres-bonne  heure  en  conAit  avec  le  plan  general.’* 

In  the  whole  of  our  past  labours,  we  never  met  with  pas¬ 
sages  more  worthless  and  untrue  to  nature,  than  those  in  which 
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theauthor  of  ‘  The  Vestiges*  gives  us  his  comments  on  our  ancient 
families  of  fossil  fish.  If  he  had  not  read  the  great  work  of 
Agassiz,  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  enter  on  the  question.  If 
he  had  read  it,  and  understood  it,  when  he  wrote  the  passages  to 
which  we  have  just  referred,  then  have  we  a  far  graver  charge 
to  bring  against  him.  But  we  bring  no  such  charge  against  him. 
Like  many  other  men,  be  shut  his  eyes  to  nature,  or  only  took  a 
one-sided  view  of  her;  and  then  brooded  over  the  fantasies  of 
his  mind  till  his  dreams  became  to  him  as  substantial  realities :  and, 
under  this  delusion,  he  composed  his  work  ‘  in  solitude,  ’  hoping 
to  give  other  men  the  benefit  of  his  visions,  and  thereby  to  im¬ 
prove  their  happiness,  (p.  380.)  Burnet  started  with  better  prin¬ 
ciples,  but  he  went  on  guided  by  a  like  spirit.  He  told  us  of  all 
that  had  befallen  the  earth  from  its  creation  until  now ;  and  he 
«dded,  with  all  sincerity,  that  he  could  not  inform  mankind  of 
all  that  was  to  happen  hereafter  to  our  world,  only  because  he 
had  not  leisure  for  retirement  and  long  meditation. 

6.  Permian  System.  Zechstein.  Magnesian  Limestone  Forma¬ 
tion. — Under  these  names  is  designated  a  series  of  well-known 
deposits  which  succeed  the  carboniferous  rocks,  and  sometimes 
pass  into  them  by  insensible  gradations.  In  the  south  of  Eng¬ 
land  they  are  represented  by  conglomerates,  partly  composed  of 
the  solid  and  more  or  less  rounded  fragments  of  the  older  rocks. 
Here  again  we  have  a  proof  of  the  long  periods  of  time  during 
which  the  ancient  works  of  nature  were  perfected ;  for  the  old 
rocks  were  solid  as  they  are  now,  and  their  organic  remains  were 
petrified  at  the  time  these  conglomerates  were  forming.  In 
Scotland  we  know  of  no  good  illustrations  of  this  system ;  but 
in  the  north  of  England  it  is  made  up  of  the  following  regular 
series  of  deposits,  tallying  almost  step  by  step  with  the  Zech¬ 
stein  of  Germany: — (1.)  Lower  red  sandstone;  (2.)  Marl  slate, 
with  many  impressions  of  fish ;  (3.)  Magnesian  limestone,  ad¬ 
mitting  of  further  subdivisions;  (4.)  Red  marl  and  gypsum; 
(5.)  Upper  slaty  limestone,  partly  magnesian;  (6.)  Upper  red 
marl  and  gypsum.  This  last  deposit  passes  into  the  great  red 
sandstone  series  of  central  England.  We  have  copied  this  suc¬ 
cession  from  a  paper  published  by  Professor  Sedgwick  in  the 
*  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,’  (Vol.  iii.,  2d 
series.)  Led  by  the  physical  affinities  of  the  system,  and  follow¬ 
ing  the  classification  of  previous  writers,  he  placed  it  at  the  base 
of  the  secondary  series ;  but  he  stated  distinctly,  that  in  zoolo¬ 
gical  characters,  it  had  more  affinity  with  the  lower  systems 
above  described,  than  with  those  which  came  next  above  it 
in  the  ascending  scale.  Much  has  been  done  since,  and  the 
results  may  be  stated  sufficiently  for  our  purpose  in  a  few  lines. 
(1.)  All  the  fossil  plants  of  the  lower  red  sandstone  are,  so 
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far  as  we  know  them,  specifically  the  same  with  certain  types 
of  the  carboniferous  flora.  (2.)  'Fhe  fishes  of  the  second  group 
(the  marl  slate)  all  specifically  differ  from  the  fishes  of  the  car¬ 
boniferous  system ;  but  out  of  six  families  of  fish  found  in  th» 
group,  five  are  found  also  among  the  carboniferous  strata. 
(3.)  Many  of  the  shells  and  corals  of  the  third  group  agree 
generically  (and  we  believe  some  of  them  specifically)  with  the 
corresponding  carboniferous  types  ;  but  they  show  no  such  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  shells  and  corals  of  the  higher  systems;  and 
the  Producta,  which  plays  so  important  a  part  among  the  old 
rocks,  here  appears  for  the  last  time.  On  the  other  hand,  Rep¬ 
tiles  appear  for  the  first  time  in  the  system  now  under  notice. 
'Faking  all  these  facts  together,  we  accept  the  classification  here 
given,  and  so  end  the  details  of  our  Palaeozoic  chapter. 

'Fhe  aggregate  thickness  of  the  six  systems,  above  described, 
is  enormous ;  but  we  profess  not  to  give  it  in  numbers.  'Fhe 
slate  rocks  of  North  and  South  Wales,  including  the  upper 
Silurian  beds,  are  of  a  vast  thickness.  'Fhe  old  red  sandstone 
gives  us,  in  some  parts  of  England,  six  or  eight  thousand  feet ; 
and  we  believe  that  the  Scotch  series  might  give  us  a  higher 
number.  The  carboniferous  beds  of  South  VVales  have  been 
carefully  examined  under  the  government  survey,  and  give,  as 
we  are  told,  a  measure,  taken  perpendicularly  to  the  beds,  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand  feet.  Such  numbers  might  deceive 
\is  when  we  speak  of  averages.  W'e  see  no  reason  for  believing 
that  these  old  deposits  were  formed  more  quickly  than  the  drifted 
matter  which  is  now  altering  the  soundings  of  our  coasts.  At 
any  rate,  taking  into  account  all  the  facts,  mineralogical  and 
zoological,  as  we  have  sketched  them,  we  conclude  that  the 
six  Palteozoic  systems  were  elaborated  by  nature  during  a  vast 
and  unknown  cycle  of  past  time. 

Before  we  take  a  still  more  hurried  view  of  the  next  chapters 
of  geology,  we  must  meet  our  author  more  specifically  than  we 
have  yet  done.  'Fhe  bones  of  at  least  three  species  of  Reptiles 
have  been  found  among  the  magnesian  beds  of  the  system  last 
described,  and  they  are  the  oldest  known  Reptiles  of  the  world. 
Are  they,  then,  of  such  a  structure  as  to  link  themselves,  on  a 
natural  scale,  to  the  noble  sauroids  of  the  preceding  carbonife¬ 
rous  epoch  ?  No  such  thing.  Had  the  fish-lizards  {ichthyosaxurs^ 
shown  themselves  among  these  beils,  they  might  have  given 
some  colour  to  our  author's  argument ;  but  we  find  them  not. 
'Fhe  Reptiles  of  this  period — the  Pala?osaurs,  'Fhecodonts,  and  the 
(so  called)  Monitors  of  'Fhuringia — all  belong  to  the  Lacertilian 
order  of  Owen.*  He  divides  fossil  Reptiles  into  nine  natural 

*  W’e  must  refer  for  all  details  to  Profefsor  Owen’s  *  Reports  on 
*  Fossil  Keptilef),’  pitblisiied  in  tlic  repurts  o'  the  British  Associut'on, 
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orders ;  and  we  believe  we  are  correct  in  placing  the  Lacertilians 
in  the  third  order  from  the  top.  Their  dentiion,  their  well- 
formed  extremities,  and  their  general  bony  structure,  bid  defiance 
to  any  plan  of  deriving  them  f^rom  fishes  by  any  conceivable  law 
of  transmutation.  Natura  nil  agit  per  saltum^  we  have  heard  it 
said ;  but  it  is  hard  to  say  what  may  not  be  dune  by  an  intrepid 
natuialist,  who  can  create  acari  by  galvanism,  rnd  hatch  a  rat 
from  a  goose’s  egg  1  This  time,  however,  our  author’s  courage 
seems  to  fail,  and  he  is  so  inconsistent  as  to  be  giddy  before  be 
leaps  the  great  gulf  which  nature  has  put  before  him.  He  first 
states  the  difficulty,  feebly  and  imperfectly,  and  then  he  blinks  it 
altogether  :  for  in  his  grand  tabular  scheme  of  creation,  he  drives 
the  Lacertilians  out  of  their  proper  dwelling,  and  thrusts  the 
Ichthyosaurs  into  it ;  and  he  does  this  without  a  single  hint  ta 
the  credulous  reader,  that  the  printed  scale  is  only  a  fanciful  scale 
of  what  nature  ought  to  be,  and  not  a  scale  of  what  nature  truly 
is.  And,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  what  is  this  but  to 
shuffle  nature’s  cards  so  as  to  play  with  them  a  cheating  game  ? 
We  do  not  wish  to  speak  in  the  words  of  too  severe  a  censure ; 
and  perhaps  the  author  did  not  know  the  materials  he  was  dealing 
with. 

There  can  be  no  doubts  about  the  author’s  theory,  and  if  it 
can  apply  any  where,  it  must  be  among  the  Palaeozoic  strata, 
where  nature  began  her  great  organic  scale.  Let  us  then  see 
how  he  makes  his  way  among  these  most  ancient  records.  ‘  The 
‘  cephalopoda  are  the  most  highly  organized  of  the  mollusca,  and 
‘  they  are  sometimes  represented  as  being  coexistent  with  the 

*  humbler  molluscous  forms  ;  and  on  this  point  conclusions  have 

*  been  drawn  against  the  idea  of  a  progress  of  animated  being ; 

*  but  it  seems  to  me,  when  the  pre- Silurian  era  and  its  fossils  are 

*  distinguished  with  sufficient  care,  that  the  simpler  mollusca,  as 

*  well  as  the  radiata,  preceded’  the  order  of  cephalopoda.  His 
note,  appended  to  this  passage,  (p.  fil,)  only  shows  that  he  is 
unacquainted  with  what  geologists  have  done  since  1839,  in 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  North  America.  They  have 
laboured  hard  in  the  hopes  of  finding  some  definite  types  of  a 
pre> Silurian  era,  and  they  have  not  found  them.  We  liave  given 
the  result  fairly  in  our  summary  of  the  Protozoic  system.  But 
our  author  can  look  at  this  part  of  nature’s  works  only  through 
a  distorting  medium.  'Faking  all  his  facts  at  second  hand,  he 
hacks  and  mangles  them  to  make  them  fit  the  rack  of  his  hypo¬ 
thesis  ;  and  while  he  accuses  our  geologists  of  laborious  ignorance, 
or  wilful  misrepresentation,  he  takes  on  himself  the  part  of  an 

1839  and  1841.  Wc  trust  that  these  Heports  will  soon  he  superseded 
hy  a  separate  and  illustrated  work  from  the  pen  of  the  same  great  com- 
p..rul.ve  anatomist. 
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inquisitor,  and  stretches  nature’s  limbs  on  one  of  the  wheels  of 
his  circular  system,  till  she  tells  him  what  he  pleases.  And 
should  this  most  potent  method  fail  of  its  true  purpose,  he  has 
also  a  circular  logic  to  help  him  out  of  all  doubts  and  dangers. 
His  hypothesis  is  true,  because  it  is  drawn  from  the  response  of 
nature,  and  the  response  of  nature  is  only  true  when  it  gives 
back  the  watchwords  of  the  hypothesis  I 

Again,  let  us  see  how  he  can  deal  with  facts  upon  a  broader 
scale.  Speaking  of  the  development  of  plants  and  animals  in  our 
successive  deposits,  he  says,  *  Among  plants  we  have  first  sea- 

*  weeds,  afterwards  land  plants ;  and  amongst  these  the  simpler 

*  (cellular  and  cryptogamic)  before  the  more  complex.  In  the 
‘  department  of  zoology  we  see,  first,  traces  all  but  certain  of  in- 

*  fusoria ;  then  polyparia,  crinoidia,  and  some  humbler  forms  of 

*  the  articulata  and  mollusca ;  afterwards  higher  forms  of  mollusca; 

*  and  it  appears  that  these  existed  for  ages  before  there  were  any 
‘  higher  types  of  being.  The  first  step  forward  gives  fishes,  the 

*  humblest  class  of  vertcbrata ;  and,  moreover,  the  earliest  fishes 

*  partake  of  the  character  of  the  lower  sub-kingdom,  the  articu- 

*  lata.  Afterwards  came  land  animals,  of  which  the  first  are  rep- 

*  tiles,  universally  allowed  to  be  the  type  next  in  advance  from 

*  fishes,  and  to  be  connected  with  these  by  the  link  of  an  insen- 

*  sible  gradation.  From  the  reptiles  we  advance  to  birds,  and 

*  thence  to  mammalia,  which  are  commenced  by  marsupialia, 
‘  acknowledged  low  forms  in  their  class.’  And  he  adds,  ‘  'i'hough 

*  there  are  blanks  in  the  series,  and  many  missing  forms,  those 

*  present  are  all  in  the  order  of  their  organic  development,’ 
(p.  1.50.)  All  this  runs  on  most  smoothly — our  author  gives 
not  his  credulous  reader  the  benefit  of  one  single  doubt  or 
diflBculty.  During  our  critical  labours,  of  more  than  forty 
years’  continuance,  it  has  never  been  our  fate  to  comment  on  a 
passage  so  full  of  blunders  and  rash  assertions.  We  crave  our 
readers’  patience  while  we  examine  it  almost  line  by  line.  It 
may  be  true  that  sea-weeds  came  first,  but  of  this  we  have  no 
proof ;  and  of  land  plants  we  have  not  the  shadow  of  proof  that 
the  simpler  forms  came  into  being  before  the  more  complex.  The 
simple  and  complex  forms  are  found  together  in  our  most  ancient 
fora.  It  is  true  that  we  first  see  polyparia,  crinoidia,  articulata, 
and  mollusca :  but  it  is  not  true  that  we  meet  with  them  in  the 
order  stated  by  the  author.  The  subject  is  dark  and  difficult,  and 
all  we  can  do  is  to  take  the  order  of  nature’s  work  as  we  find  it. 
The  sentence  on  which  we  here  comment  contains  three  distinct 
propositions  ;  and  all  the  three  are  false  to  nature,  and  no  better 
than  a  dream.  It  is  true  that  the  next  step  gives  us  fishes;  but 
it  is  not  true  that  the  earliest  fishes  link  on  to  the  radiata.  This 
is  a  grand,  and,  at  the  present  day,  an  unpardonable  blunder; 
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for  the  earliest  fishes  belong  to  the  very  highest  families  of  the 
whole  class.  It  is  true  that  we  afterwards  find  reptiles,  but  those 
which  first  appear  belong  to  one  of  the  highest  orders  of  the 
class,  and  show  no  links  of  an  insensible  gradation  into  fishes. 

It  is  true  that,  about  the  same  period,  birds  first  appear,  and  a 
few  specimens  are  found  in  our  ascending  series  of  secondary 
rocks.  Among  the  lowest  are  StruthionidcB,  the  next  are  Grallce,  and 
the  highest  (in  the  chalk)  are  Natatores.  They  are  far  too  few 
in  number,  and  too  obscure,  to  be  used  in  any  good  argument ; 
but,  as  far  as  they  go,  they  give  us  a  result  in  direct  antagonism 
with  our  author’s  scheme.  If  he  use  them  at  all,  he  must  just 
reverse  their  arrangement.  He  appears  to  know  this,  and  so,  in 
his  general  scale,  (p.  234,)  he  has  packed  them  all  together.  It 
is  true  that  two  genera  of  marsupials  appear  above  the  first  birds 
and  reptiles;  but  they  are  not  so  low  in  organic  type  as  some 
living  mammals.  They  are  anomalies  among  the  strata  where 
we  find  them ;  and  there  are  no  other  organic  types  to  which 
they  offer  the  shadow  of  any  near  aflBnity.  They  are,  therefore, 
again  in  direct  antagonism  with  the  scheme  of  regular  develop¬ 
ment.  We  take  them  as  we  find  them,  and  we  have  no  hypo¬ 
thetical  stumbling-blocks  in  our  way.  We  state,  in  this  short 
comment  on  the  passage  last  quoted,  what  we  know  to  be  true. 
We  have  seen  the  beds  in  which  the  remains  of  these  successive 
creatures  lay ;  many  of  the  specimens  we  have  examined  ;  and,  as 
to  our  conclusions,  we  should  think  them  worthless  were  they 
not  confirmed  by  our  greatest  masters  of  comparative  anatomy. 
When,  therefore,  the  author,  (p.  234,)  in  conformity  with  our 
extract,  throws  the  successive  forms  of  animal  life  into  a  scale 
which  is  to  explain  a  general  creative  law,  what  does  he  but 
publish  an  empty  dream  ?  And  if  it  is  not  to  be  called  a  dream, 
then  is  it  ten  times  worse — a  falsification  of  the  documents  of 
nature,  and  an  insult  upon  the  understanding  of  his  reader. 

Assertions,  like  those  in  our  last  extract,  are  repeated  in  one 
form  or  another  again  and  again.  So  that  the  author,  and  perhaps 
some  of  his  readers,  may  believe  them,  through  the  mere  perti¬ 
nacity  and  solemnity  of  their  reiteration.  He  tells  u«,  (p.  249,) 
that  the  first  animals  of  every  well-marked  type,  must  be 
aquatic ;  this  is  one  of  his  circular  speculations.  But  he  adds, 
that  the  geological  sequence  confirms  this  view,  both  as  to  birds 
and  mammals.  Now,  the  oldest  birds  were,  as  far  as  we  can 
make  out  their  structure,  not  aquatic  ;  and  the  oldest  mammals 
(we  mean  the  marsupials  of  the  Stonesfield  slate,  for  we  have 
not  seen  true  cetaceous  bones  from  the  lower  oolites)  assuredly 
lived  on  dry  land.  These  we  may  call  mistakes  of  theory,  or 
errors  of  inadvertency.  But  what  shall  we  say  when  he  tells  us 
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in  the  same  p.ige,  ‘  that  the  first  reptiles  (ichthyosauri)  were  na- 
*  tatorial,  and  of  comparatively  mean  organization  ?  ’  He  has 
copied  his  own  imaginary  scale,  and  he  has  not  copied  from  na¬ 
ture’s  book.  The  facts  must  certainly  have  been  known  to  him. 
How  could  he,  then,  (without  giving  us  a  single  hint  that  his 
order  was  hypothetical,)  indite  this  sentence,  and  then  tell 
us,  in  the  same  page,  that  he  was  giving  us  the  very  order 
‘  which  geology  shows  us  in  the  history  of  our  globe?’ 

One  of  the  most  intrepid  men  of  the  Oxford  half- Popish 
School  has  told  us  plainly,  that  candour  is  not  the  leading  virtue 
of  a  Saint.  13ut  there  are  fanatics  of  other  schools,  and  many  a 
man  has  been  a  fanatical  idolater  of  his  own  material  hypothesis. 
In  such  a  state  of  mind,  he  is  like  one  afflicted  with  monomania. 
AV'e  cannot  trust  him  for  a  single  moment.  But  he  is  an  object 
of  pity  far  more  than  blame.  It  is  not  that  he  bates  the  form  of 
truth ;  but  either  his  vision  is  so  false  that  he  sees  her  out  of 
bearing;  or  he  has,  unfortunately,  such  a  film  before  his  senses, 
that  he  cannot  behold  her  figure  though  she  stand  upright  be¬ 
fore  his  face.  He  has  not  read  to  us  the  book  of  nature,  page  by 
page,  as  we  have  seen  it  written  ;  but  he- has  given  us,  instead, 
a  strange  set  of  cross  readings,  and  made  her  tell  a  story  most 
foreign  to  her  simple  meaning.  In  common  cases,  we  should 
call  this  a  very  grave  offence  against  truth  and  reason.  Had  he 
told  us  that  our  geological  documents  w’ere  mutilated  and  ob¬ 
scure — that,  like  the  worm-eaten  parchments  of  an  old  record- 
offlee,  they  were  so  far  gone  that  no  mortal  eould  make  a  con¬ 
nected  history  out  of  them — and  that  he  would  work  up  an  histo¬ 
rical  tale  from  his  imagination — using  the  old  documents  now  and 
then  to  eke  out  an  hypothesis,  or  to  give  a  savour  of  reality  to  a 
fictitious  narrative: — Had  he  done  this,  we  could  have  under¬ 
stood  him,  and  we  might  have  admired  his  lucid  style,  and  the 
air  of  sober  systematic  reality  which  seems  to  refresh  us  while 
we  read  his  pages.  But  this  he  has  not  done.  He  professes 
to  write  a  history  in  conformity  with  our  old  documents.  He 
has  interpolated  them  again  and  again ;  he  has  falsified  their 
dates;  and  he  has  not  condescended  to  tell  his  readers  whatpait 
of  his  narrative  is  based  on  written  records  of  old  date,  and  what 
part  is  pure  invention.  If  the  works  of  nature  are  thus  to  be 
turned  upside  down,  and  every  principle  of  sound  Inductive 
Reasoning  is  now  to  be  held  in  abeyance,  it  is  high  time  for  our 
men  of  science  to  strike  work  ;  and  we  must  henceforth  cull  our 
philosophy  from  John  Dee,  and  our  history  from  George  Psal- 
manazar. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  series  of  deposits  containing  traces 
of  former  organic  life  ;  and  it  is,  in  some  cases,  so  linked  to  the 
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upper  beds  of  the  former,  or  palaeozoic  series,  that  we  hardly 
know  where  to  draw  the  line  between  the  two.  We  can  do  no 
better  than  follow  the  English  subdivisions,  as  they  are  symme¬ 
trical  and  well  known.  They  give  us  the  following  systems  in  a 
regular  ascending  order  : — 

7.  New  red  sandstone  and  saliferous  marls,  or  Triassic  system. — 
'riiis  system  forms  the  base  of  the  great  central  plains  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  is  surmounted  by  the  saliferous  marls  and  red  arena¬ 
ceous  beds  ^Yhich  pass  under  the  great  oolitic  terrace,  or  rather 
the  succession  of  terraces  which  stretch  across  England  from  the 
coast  of  Dorsetshire  to  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Yorkshire.  We 
find  in  this  system  no  beds  of  shells  and  corals.  There  was, 
<luring  its  formation,  a  great  quantity  of  red  oxide  of  iron  in  the 
ancient  sea,  (and  the  same  remark  applies  to  a  part  of  the  old 
red  sandstone,)  which  seems  to  have  utterly  destroyed  the  old 
forms  of  organic  life.  But  in  the  eastern  parts  of  France,  and  in 
central  Germany,  the  physical  conditions  were  different ;  and  in 
these  countries  there  is,  in  the  upper  part  of  this  series,  a  great 
shelly  calcareous  deposit  (muschelkalk)  not  found  in  the  British 
ides.  In  other  respects,  the  continental  deposits  agree  with  those 
of  this  country  ;  and  they  are  of  great  but  irregular  thickness, 
resting,  as  they  often  do,  unconformably  upon  the  broken  edges 
of  the  older  strata. 

8.  Oolitic  system,  or  Jurassic  system,  of  continental  writers.  It 
admits  of  the  following  subdivisions  or  subordinate  groups  : — 

( I .)  Lias — a  great  argillaceous  deposit  with  some  thick  arena¬ 
ceous  bands,  and  many  concretions  and  beds  of  argillaceous  lime¬ 
stone.  It  is  continued  without  interruption  from  the  coast  of 
Dorsetshire  to  the  north-east  coast  of  Yorkshire. 

(2.)  The  great  oolitic  terrace — so  called  from  containing  beds 
of  oolitic  limestone  ;  but  calcareous  matter  by  no  means  forms  the 
greater  part  of  it.  It  makes  a  grand  feature  in  England,  and  is 
absolutely  continuous  from  coast  to  coast. 

(3.)  Oxford  clay. — It  is  in  some  places  of  great  thickness, 
([>erhaps  not  less  than  2000  feet,)  and  it  forms  the  subsoil  of 
the  great  Bedford  level.  From  sea  to  sea  its  continuity  is  un¬ 
broken. 

(4.)  Middle  or  Oxford  oolUe. — Where  it  is  of  its  greatest  thick¬ 
ness,  the  calcareous  and  oolitic  beds  form  only  a  subordinate  part 
of  it.  It  is  not  so  continuous  as  the  former  deposits.  Here  and 
there  it  puts  on  the  form  of  a  coral  reef ;  but  wherever  it  is  seen 
it  keeps  its  right  place,  commencing  at  Weymouth,  and  ending 
at  Filey  Bridge  on  the  Yorkshire  coast. 

(5.)  Kimmeridge  clay. — This  deposit  is,  we  believe,  perfectly 
continuous,  and  ranges  on  a  line  nearly  parallel  to  the  middle 
oolite. 
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(6.)  Upper  oolite^  or  Portland  rock. — This  rock  on  the  south 
coast  of  England  forms  a  grand  terrace ;  but  in  its  northward 
range  it  becomes  degenerate,  and  in  Buckinghamshire  all  traces 
of  it  are  gradually  lost. 

Such  is  the  oolitic  series.  It  reappears  in  France  with  the 
same  general  subdivisions,  which  may  be  traced  through  eastern 
France  into  Germany,  and  to  the  Very  coniines  of  the  Alps.  In 
more  distant  parts  of  the  world,  it  is  represented  in  some  places 
by  one  undistinguishable  mass  of  calcareous  matter ;  or  by  more 
complicated  formations  not  elaborated  in  conformity  with  the 
British  type.  In  some  parts  of  England,  the  organic  remains  of 
the  successive  groups  of  strata  are  arranged  with  an  astonishing 
regularity — reminding  us  of  an  artificial  distribution  in  the  cabinet 
of  a  naturalist ;  but  in  following  the  beds,  we  find  that  any  change 
of  mineral  type,  implying  a  change  of  physical  conditions,  pro¬ 
duces  some  corresponding  change  in  the  distribution  of  the  fauna. 
These  organic  changes  were  probably  brought  about  by  changes 
in  the  sea  bottom,  from  mud  to  sand,  or  to  calcareous  rock,  and 
by  oscillations  in  the  soundings.  For  correct  principles  of  rea¬ 
soning  on  such  subjects,  we  may  safely  refer  to  some  excellent 
Memoirs  recently  published  by  our  distinguished  countryman, 
Professor  E.  Forbes.  They  are  of  great  value,  because  their 
reasonings  are  all  based  on  the  well-observed  facts  presented  by 
living  nature.  About  the  end  of  the  epoch  of  the  new  red  sand¬ 
stone,  the  British  strata  appear  to  have  been  deposited  in  a  shal¬ 
low  sea.  The  numberless  remains  of  insects  in  the  lower  beds  of 
the  lias  seem  to  attest  this  fact.*  Near  the  top  of  this  formation 
we  find,  on  the  Yorkshire  coast,  upright  stems  of  plants  marking 
the  spot  on  which  they  grew,  and  therefore  proving  the  partial 
existence  of  dry  land.  There  is  also  a  well-known  upper  carbo¬ 
niferous  flora  in  the  oolitic  series  of  Yorkshire,  which  reappears 
on  the  coast  of  Sutherland.  Lastly  we  find,  on  the  coast  of 
Dorsetshire,  the  well-known  ‘  dirt-beds,’  with  roots  of  coniferous 
trees,  and  their  silicified  trunks  growing  up  in  the  position  of 
nature,  and  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  beds.  There 
must,  therefore,  have  been  great  oscillations  in  the  relative  levels 
of  land  and  sea ;  and  the  causes  of  change,  above  hinted  at,  in 
the  distribution  of  the  organic  forms,  are  not  imaginary.  Many 
new  types  may  have  come  into  being  during  the  long  continuance 
of  the  oolitic  period ;  but  assuming  this  fact,  and  admitting  all 


*  A  description  of  these  insects  will  appear  in  a  work,  now  in  the 
press,  by  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Brodie.  It  was  from  that  ge'ntleman  that  we 
first  derived  our  knowledge  of  the  Cestraciont  from  the  Wenlock  shales. 
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the  changes  above  indicated,  we  may  confidently  affirm  that  the 
system,  considered  as  a  whole,  has  a  most  characteristic 
fauna. 

(7.)  Wealden  rocks. — These  rocks  are  of  great  thickness,  and 
immediately  cover  the  upper  oolites  without  any  break  of  con¬ 
tinuity.  Our  knowledge  of  them  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  long- 
continued  discoveries  of  Dr  Mantell.  They  are  essentially  of 
fresh-water  origin  ;  and  in  this  respect  they  bear  the  same  relation 
to  our  older  secondary  rocks  which  the  old  carboniferous  system 
bears  to  the  inferior  palaeozoic  groups.  But  they  are  not  strictly 
lacustrine,  as  they  contain  no  beds  of  rock  marl,  such  as  we  might 
have  looked  for  in  a  lacustrine  basin  among  the  oolites.  They 
more  resemble  great  drifted  beds  of  sand  and  mud  sent  down  by 
some  ancient  river  into  a  shallow  sea  or  estuary.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  their  fresh-water  shells,  plants,  birds,  and  great  land-reptiles 
tell  their  story,  and  link  them  to  the  oolites,  of  which  they  form 
the  summit. 

9.  Green  sand  system,  Neacomian  system  of  some  continental 
writers. — Again  we  have  a  gradual  change  of  level,  as  this  sys¬ 
tem,  without  any  apparent  break  of  continuity,  rests  upon  the 
former,  but  is  essentially  marine.  It  is  divided  into  loicer  green 
sand — gait,  or  Cambridge  clay — and  upper  green  sand.  These 
subdivisions  were  first  fixed  by  Dr  Fitton.  To  his  elaborate 
papers,  and  some  recent  Memoirs  by  Professor  E.  Forbes,  we 
refer  for  all  details,  and  for  good  speculations  drawn  on  analogy 
from  the  phenomena  of  living  nature.  The  lower  green  sand 
shows,  as  might  have  been  expected,  many  analogies  with  the 
upper  part  of  the  oolites.  The  gait  and  the  upper  green  sand  are 
considered  by  some  writers,  and  perhaps  correctly,  as  a  part  of 
the  Cretaceous  system. 

10.  Cretaceous  system. — In  all  the  preceding  subdivisions  of  the 
secondary  rocks  as  seen  in  Britain,  calcareous  matter  formed  but 
a  subordinate  part ;  but  in  this  system  calcareous  matter  forms 
the  predominating  mass,  to  which  the  flints  and  other  extraneous 
minerals  are  subordinate.  Part  of  it  seems  to  have  been  depo¬ 
sited  in  a  sea  of  considerable  depth,  and  all  of  it  is  marine.  The 
physical  conditions  of  its  formation  differed  greatly  from  those 
which  produced  the  preceding  systems.  Hence  we  find  in  the 
chalk  great  changes  in  the  organic  types.  Some  families  become 
extinct,  and  others  become  degenerate :  and  other  families  (un¬ 
connected  in  structure  with  any  which  went  before  them,  and 
not  therefore  to  be  derived  from  the  older  families  by  any  natural 
generative  law)  were  called  into  a  new  being.  The  upper  part 
of  this  system  is  wanting  in  England,  (though  the  chalk  is  1000 
feet  in  thickness,)  but  it  is  found  in  Belgium  and  Denmark.  It 
is  more  arenaceous  than  the  chalk,  but  forms  a  true  upper  mem- 
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her  of  the  deposit.  Here  ends  our  chapter  of  secondary 
rocks. 

11.  Tertiary  system. — This  represents  all  the  regular  deposits 
newer  than  the  chalk.  It  is  irregularly  distributed  over  vast 
surfaces  of  all  our  continents;  but  we  must  confine  our  chief  re¬ 
marks  to  Britain  ;  and  here,  as  in  France,  we  see  its  lowest  beds 
resting  on  the  chalk.  But  it  does  not  pass  gradually  into  the 
chalk,  or  any  other  rocks  of  the  same  age.  A  long  interval  of 
time  must  have  elapsed  between  tbe  formation  of  the  upper  beds 
of  chalk  and  the  beginning  of  the  tertiary  beds.  'I  bis  interval  is 
marked  by  great  water-worn  hollows  in  the  surface  of  the  chalk  ; 
■and  sometimes  (for  e.xample  in  some  parts  of  Norfolk,)  by  the 
perforations  of  the  old  marine  animals,  made  while  the  chalk  was 
the  bottom  of  an  ancient  sea.  These  remarkable  traces  of  former 
life  are  discovered  when  the  tertiary  deposits  are  removed,  by 
man’s  hands,  from  the  surface  of  the  chalk.  This  interval  is  also 
well  marked  by  great  shingle  beds,  and  conglomerates  of  rolled 
4iints,  near  the  base  of  the  lower  tertiary  deposits.  The  flints 
must  have  been  then  as  hard  as  they  are  now,  and  their  organic 
remains  were  then  petrified.  All  these  facts  bear  on  the  question 
of  time,  but  our  limits  forbid  any  further  speculation. 

The  system  admits  of  three  primary  subdivisions — Eocene — -  ■ 
Miocene — and  Pliocene.  These  three  names  imply — that  in  the 
lower  division  we  only  find  the  dawn  of  existing  species — that  in 
the  next  division  there  are  more  living  species,  but  that  extinct 
species  still  predominate — and  that  in  the  upper  division  extinct 
species  decline,  and  living  species  predominate.  This  grouping 
is  artificial ;  but  it  is  based  on  nature,  and  is  perhaps  the  best  that 
could  be  given  at  the  present  time.  Wc  owe  it  to  our  country¬ 
man  Mr  Lyell ;  and  to  his  works  we  refer  for  all  details.  The 
lower  division  is  well  represented  by  the  deposits  of  the  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  London  basins,  and  has  been  brought  into  a  beautiful 
co-ordination  with  the  grand  phenomena  of  the  Paris  basin.  The 
middle  division  is  feebly  represented  by  the  coral  reefs,  (coralline 
crag,  &c.)  which,  on  the  coast  of  Suffolk,  are  seen  to  rest  on 
the  London  clay.  The  highest  is  still  more  feebly  represented 
by  the  crag-beds,  and  certain  small  lacustrine  deposits  resting  on 
them,  which  are  found  in  Norfolk.  Vast  periods  of  time  must 
have  passed  away  during  the  tertiary  epoch.  Of  this  fact  we 
have  irrefragable  proof  in  the  details  respecting  the  upper  ter¬ 
tiary  groups,  which  we  derive  from  foreign  writers.  But  in  this 
island  we  have  ample  evidence  to  prove  this  point ;  for  the  fauna 
of  our  Eocene  period  indicates  a  climate  almost  tropical — while 
X\iejauna  of  the  upper  crag  belongs  to  a  climate  not  above,  but 
perhaps  below,  the  present  mean  temperature  of  Britain. 

12.  Diluvial  system — We  might  have  expected  that,  as  we  were 
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now  close  upon  living  nature,  the  characters  of  our  old  records 
would  be  legible  and  clear.  Among  those  we  have  now  turned 
over,  ‘  we  find  chapter  after  chapter  of  which  we  can  read  the 

*  characters  and  make  out  their  meaning ;  and  as  we  approach 
‘  the  time  of  man’s  creation,  our  book  becomes  during  our  last 

*  period  still  more  clear,  and  nature  seems  to  speak  to  us  in  a  lan- 

*  guage  so  like  our  own,  that  we  easily  comprehend  it.  But  just 

*  where  we  begin  to  enter  on  the  history  of  the  physical  changes 

*  going  on  before  our  eyes,  and  in  which  we  ourselves  bear  a  part, 

‘  our  chronicle  seems  to  fail  us — a  leaf  has  been  torn  out  from 
‘  nature’s  book,  and  the  succession  of  events  is  almost  hidden  from 
‘  our  eyes.’*  To  this  period  we  must  refer  the  gigantic  boulders 
which  have  been  driven  by  floods  across  our  continents,  or 
drifted  by  icebergs  over  our  valleys,  and  perched  sometimes  on 
our  mountain-tops.  To  it  we  must  refer  the  till  of  Scotland, 
and  the  great  brown  clay  of  England  ;  and  our  vast  beds  of  gravel 
and  superficial  rubbish,  with  broken  fragments  of  mammals’  bones, 
mixed  with  the  spoils  of  all  the  older  recks.  Some  of  our  raised 
beaches  may  have  reached  their  present  levels  during  this  period, 
of  which  we  profess  neither  to  define  the  limits,  nor  to  describe 
the  succession  of  events.  The  mammals’  bones,  both  of  extinct 
and  living  species,  are  sometimes  found  together  in  this  drifted 
matter,  and  mingled  with  land  and  fresh-water  shells  of  modern 
species.  There  were  enormous  changes  of  level ;  and  glaciers  as 
well  as  great  floods  played  their  part  in  producing  these  strange 
phenomena  :  But  we  profess  not  to  describe  them. 

13.  Modern  system. — We  possess  some  old  physical  documents 
connected  with  this  system,  and  we  will  give  one  example  of 
them.  In  the  great  Bedford  level  which  spreads  over  the  lower 
lands  of  Norfolk,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Lincolnshire,  we  have 
accumulations  of  silt,  drifted  matter,  and  bog  earth,  some  of 
which  began  before  the  earliest  periods  of  British  history. 
When  these  accumulations  are  removed  by  artificial  means,  we 
find  below,  sometimes  shells  of  recent  species,  and  the  remains 
of  an  old  estuary ;  sometimes  sand  banks,  gravel  beds,  stumps 
of  trees,  or  masses  of  drifted  wood.  On  this  ancient  surface  of 
the  ground  we  find  skulls  of  a  living  species  of  European  bear ; 
skeletons  of  the  Arctic  wolf  and  European  beaver  and  wild  boar; 
and  numerous  horns  and  bones  of  the  roebuck  and  red-deer; 
and  were  we  to  go  to  a  little  distance,  we  might  add  to  this  list 
the  bones  of  the  gigantic  stag,  (Irish  elk.)  Among  these  remains 
are  many  others  we  do  not  notice,  as  they  belong  to  animals  such 
as  are  now  living  in  the  neighbouring  country, — as  badgers. 


*  Geology  of  the  Lake  Li  (rict.  Kenlul,  1843. 
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otters,  &c.  Had  the  traditions  of  Europe  been  lost,  and  we  had 
known  nothing  of  its  early  inhabitants,  we  might  very  properly 
have  referred  these  remains  to  a  newer  Pliocene  period ;  and  had 
we  taken  up  a  theory  like  that  of  our  author,  we  might  have 
speculated  on  some  of  these  extinct  forms,  and  asked  into  what 
living  species  they  had  passed  by  transmutation.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  we  know  that  they  perished  by  natural  means — by  the 
loss  of  shelter  as  the  forests  were  cleared  away,  by  the  drainage 
of  the  bogs,  and  by  the  hand  of  man.  And  why  not  apply  this 
reasoning  to  the  old  world  ?  We  say,  on  good  analogy,  that  in 
the  fauna  of  any  old  period  (c.  g.  the  oolitic,)  species  were  gra¬ 
dually  exterminated  by  the  changes  of  physical  conditions,  or  by 
the  invasion  of  animals  of  greater  power,  and  not  by  any  trans¬ 
mutation  into  other  species.  This  kind  of  reasoning  starts,  at 
least,  from  something  we  know  to  be  true  ;  but  it  professes  not 
to  account  for  creation,  nor  can  any  natural  means  within  the 
ken  of  our  senses,  and  the  limits  of  our  knowledge,  give  us  the 
least  help  in  accounting  for  it. 

And  here  we  conclude  all  details  that  are  purely  geological. 
We  have  given  a  continuous  sketch  of  the  several  systems,  from 
the  first  records  of  our  secondary  rocks  down  to  the  present 
time,  that  our  discussions  on  the  phenomena  of  organic  life 
might  not  be  interrupted. 

We  have  already  proved  from  physical  records,  and  the  plainest 
facts  of  ancient  geology,  that  the  successive  organic  forms  of  the 
paheozoic  rocks  suggest  not  to  the  mind  the  theory  of  develop¬ 
ment  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  so  directly  opposed  to  it  as  to 
involve  it  in  the  rankest  contradictions.  And  let  us  here  come 
back  to  the  right  principles  of  physical  reasoning,  which  cannot 
be  too  often  brought  before  the  mind.  As  all  our  exact  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  ‘  celestial  mechanics’  is  derived  from  our  previous 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  matter  studied  on  the  earth  ;  so  all  our 
exact  knowledge  of  the  organic  laws  of  the  old  world  can  only 
be  learnt  from  a  study  of  the  organic  phenomena  of  living  nature. 
With  such  phenomena  we  must  begin,  or  we  have  no  philoso¬ 
phical  starting-point.  If  we  desert  this  sober  method,  we  are 
only  plunging  among  the  crazy  systems  of  the  old  philosophers,  or 
of  men  who  falsely  passed  under  that  sacred  name.  Prove  the 
development  theory  then  from  living  nature ;  or  make  it  probable. 
If  this  were  done,  (but  it  never  will  be  done,)  a  moony  materia¬ 
list,  or  a  meditative  hypothesis-monger,  might  venture  to  look 
among  the  gaps  and  chasms  of  our  old  organic  records  ;  and  might 
in  imagination  fill  them  up,  or  rearrange  them  in  Something  like 
accordance  with  what  he  believes  or  knows  of  living  nature. 
But  let  no  man  dare  to  begin  his  work  at  the  wrong  end — to  leave 
the  clear  light  of  day  (before  he  has  most  deeply  studied  the  laws 
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of  nature  as  they  are  now  before  his  senses)  and  plunge  among 
the  dark  caverns  of  the  earth  ;  and  then  brood  over  the  old  orga* 
nic  types  of  nature’s  sepulchre,  till  his  brain  becomes  as  much 
confounded  as  if  he  were  in  the  den  of  Trophonius.  And  should 
such  have  been  his  misfortune,  let  him  not  come  back  again  to 
the  light  of  day,  and  pretend  to  explain  away  the  clear  evidence 
of  living  sense,  by  responses  as  mystical  and  as  unreal  as  those 
of  an  ancient  oracle.  It  is  against  this  conduct  of  the  mind, 
followed  by  a  dogmatical  dictation  contrary  to  all  the  sober  rules 
of  sound  philosophy,  that  we  most  solemnly  warn  the  truth- 
loving  reader. 

Let  us  now  come  to  the  fossils  of  the  secondary  and  tertiary 
periods,  beginning  with  those  of  the  new  red  sandstone,  (system 
7.)  Here  we  find  no  shells  or  corals ;  but  we  have  traces  of 
several  species  of  reptiles.  Of  the  Labyrinthodony  five  species 
appear  to  have  been  made  out.  They  were  liatrachiansy  (of  the 
same  order  with  frogs  and  toads  ;)  and  if  the  old  saying,  ‘  expede 
Herculem,'  is  to  be  trusted,  the  largest  species  may  almost  have 
rivalled  in  stature  a  small  Highland  bullock.  They  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  of  a  low  order  of  reptiles  ;  but  their  near  affinities  are 
not  with  fishes,  (as  they  ought  to  be  on  the  development  theory  ;) 
and  in  their  deviations  from  the  more  vulgar  type,  they  seem  to 
ascend  towards  the  higher  reptiles.  In  the  language  of  this 
theory,  they  are  (as  Owen  tells  us)  ‘  degraded  crocodiles,  and  not 
elevated  fishes.'  *  Whether  these  creatures  were  ambitious,  like 
their  degenerate  representatives  of  more  modern  times,  and  at 
length  dilated  themselves  to  bursting,  we  know  not ;  but  the 
whole  race  disappears,  and  we  meet  it  not  again. 

To  these  Batrachians  we  must  add  the  Rbynchosaur  and  the 
Dicynodon.  The  former  has  mandibles  without  teeth,  like  a 
Chelonian  or  a  bird  of  prey  ;  but  its  cranial  structure  and  skele¬ 
ton  are  truly  Lacertian.  In  none  of  its  deviations  from  the  com¬ 
mon  structure  of  a  Lacertian,  does  it  make  the  least  approach 
towards  the  sauroid  fishes:  the  changes  from  the  common  type  are 
in  another  direction.  The  latter  has  two  large  tusks  (somewhat 
like  the  tusks  of  a  walrus)  fixed  in  the  upper  jaw ;  but  the  cra¬ 
nium  and  other  bones  are  a  true  saurian  type.  Combining  these 
organic  forms  with  the  three  genera  of  reptiles  found  in  the  mag¬ 
nesian  limestone,  (system  6,)  we  may  ask,  does  the  scheme  of 
development  derive  any  support  from  these  phenomena  ?  The 
reply  is  obvious,  and  we  shall  touch  on  this  question  again.' 

In  addition  to  these  reptiles,  we  have  the  traces  of  Chelonians, 
and  of  birds,  (supposed  to  be  Struthionidae  and  Grallae.)  These 


*  Report  of  the  British  Association,  1841,  p.  197. 
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traces  throw  no  new  difficulties  in  our  way ;  for  we  account  for 
them  as  we  do  for  the  reptiles’  bones.  But  to  what  anterior 
forms  of  nature  are  we  to  refer  their  origin  on  the  scheme  of  de¬ 
velopment  ?  We  are  unable  to  tell.  A  few  more  birds  are  found 
among  the  Wealden  rocks  and  the  chalk.  They  are,  as  we 
hinted,  too  few  in  number  materially  to  help  our  argument ;  but 
we  know  that  even  these  stragglers  are  not  found  in  the  order  of 
development. 

We  next  come  to  the  muschelkalk — and  here  we  must  refer  to 
continental  catalogues,  as  the  deposit  (at  least  in  any  distinct 
form)  is  not  found  in  Britain.  It  has  a  very  remarkable  fauna, 
and  we  have  seen  many  good  collections  derived  from  it.  And 
what  are  the  organic  types  ?  We  do  not  find  so  much  as  one 
single  species  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the  palseozoic  series. 
All  the  older  families  and  orders  have  disappeared  ;  and  even  the 
saurians  differ  in  their  order  from  those  of  the  preceding  epoch.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  nature  has  destroyed  all  her  old  moulds 
of  workmanship,  and  begun  a  new  work  on  a  different  plan.  Yet 
is  there  no  break  or  interruption  in  the  regular  sequence  of  the 
deposits.  We  accept  these  facts  of  nature  as  we  find  them.  The 
physical  conditions  of  the  earth  were  changed,  and  creative  wis¬ 
dom  called  into  new  being  organic  structures  to  suit  the  change. 
With  this  we  are  content ;  and  we  defy  any  man  living,  whatever 
may  be  his  knowledge,  to  prove  that  in  these  steps  of  the  great 
ascending  series,  ‘  the  stages  of  advance  were  very  small  ’ — ‘  only 
‘  a  new  stage  in  the  progress  of  gestation,  an  event  simply  natu- 

*  ral  ’ — ‘  a  development  from  species  to  species — phenomena  of  a 

*  simple  and  modest  character!’  (p.  231.)  Assertions  more 
opposed  to  the  works  of  ancient  nature  were  never  before  recorded 
in  the  written  language  of  a  gratuitous  hypothesis. 

We  next  come  to  the  fossils  of  the  oolites,  green  sand,  and 
chalk,  (systems  8,  9,  and  10,)  which  complete  the  secondary 
series.  Uow  are  these  fossils  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of 
the  successive  palaeozoic  systems?  We  can  only  indicate  the 
prominent  points  of  difference ;  but  not  so  much  as  one  single 
species  seems  to  be  common  to  the  palaeozoic  and  secondary 
groups.  The  Trilobites,  many  genera  of  Brachyopods,  and  many 
species  of  Goniatites  and  Orthoceratites  of  the  older  systems,  do 
not  rise  into  the  secondary  groups.  It  is  true  that  we  find  nume¬ 
rous  Crustaceans  in  the  secondary  groups  ;  but  they  have  no  near 
affinities  to  connect  them  with  the  Trilobites.  Again,  Ammonites 
and  Belemnites  of  the  secondary  systems  may  be  said  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  Orthoceratites  and  Goniatites.  But  where  are  the  con¬ 
necting  links  ?  We  find  them  not.  Let  us,  however,  assume 
the  natural  connexion,  and  what  follows  ? — That  these  families 
of  Cephalopods  began  in  the  earliest  times — flourished  and  in- 
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creased,  and  obtained  their  most  complicated  development  in  the 
middle  of  the  secondary  period— then  declined,  and  finally  died 
off,  so  as  to  leave  no  trace  of  their  existence  during  the  tertiary 
and  modern  periods.  Meanwhile,  the  Nautilus,  one  of  the  kin¬ 
dred  families,  survived  all  these  changes,  and  is  now  living  in 
the  sea.  Does  this  look  like  our  author’s  scheme  of  development  ? 
We  reply  no.  It  points  to  a  different  law,  (exemplified  by  many 
families  of  fossil  fish.)  The  families  were  created  by  a  power 
‘superior  to  vulgar  nature,  in  conformity  with  the  conditions  of  the 
sea  ;  and  died  off,  and  were  superseded  by  other  forms  of  life,  as 
those  conditions  changed. 

It  follows  from  what  is  stated,  that  Ammonites  and  Belemnites 
are  characteristic  of  the  secondary  rocks ;  but  there  are  multi¬ 
tudes  of  other  characteristic  species  as  well  defined  as  in  living 
nature.  The  frequent  changes  in  their  grouping  are  readily  ex¬ 
plained  on  the  principles  we  have  pointed  out.  Some  species  are 
doubtful,  and  in  such  cases  geologists  connect  them  to  the  kindred 
types  by  all  the  intervening  links,  and  sometimes  give  them  all 
a  common  name.  Such  ambiguous  cases  are  the  exception  and 
not  the  rule  :  were  the  development  theory  true,  they  ought  to 
be  the  rule  and  not  the  exception  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  we  have 
as  good  reason  for  believing  that  species  were  permanent  during 
the  secondary  period,  as  we  have  reason  for  that  belief  in  the 
livingyauna  of  our  seas. 

The  fishes  of  our  secondary  systems  (Nos.  8,  9,  10)  are  emi¬ 
nently  characteristic  ;  and  distinct  species  are  found  in  nearly  all 
the  separate  subdivisions  of  the  whole  series,'  from  the  bottom  of 
the  lias  to  the  top  of  the  chalk.  Even  allowing  the  change  of 
species  by  development,  (which  we  by  no  means  do,)  the  suppo¬ 
sition  will  not  help  us  ;  for  we  shall  be  afterwards  compelled,  on 
this  hypothesis,  to  ask  for  many  sudden  changes  from  family  to 
family,  and  from  order  to  order.  And  surely  this  would  be  thought 
a  little  too  much  fur  the  *  simple  and  modest  advances  ’  of  nature. 
All  these  fishes  are  homocercal — i.e.  have  tails  with  rays  regularly 
diverging  from  the  end  of  the  backbone,  like  the  tail  of  a  herring 
or  a  trout ;  but  all  the  palaeozoic  fishes  have  heterocercal  tails. 
'Fheir  backbone  runs  to  a  point  above  the  tail,  which  is  placed 
below  like  a  triangular  rudder.  This  latter  structure  is  still  seen 
in  our  sharks,  sturgeons,  and  in  the  sauroids  of  the  North  Ame¬ 
rican  lakes,  (bony pike.) 

So  far  we  have  been  describing  the  fossils  of  the  secondary 
rocks ;  and  to  fortify  our  argument,  we  will  now  refer  to  a  true 
history  of  development  given  by  Agassiz,* — not  to  serve  an  hy- 


•  Poissons  Fossiles,  Vol.  i.  p.  170. 
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pothesis,  but  to  put  before  the  senses,  in  one  connected  view, 
all  the  leading  ichthyological  facts  of  the  old  world.  Up  to  the 
base  of  the  chalk,  all  the  fossil  fishes,  without  one  exception,  be¬ 
long  to  the  Ganoid  and  Placoid  orders.  Let  us  then  see  what  has 
been  the  early  development  of  some  of  the  oldest  families  of  these 
two  orders.  They  are  not  confounded  with  one  another,  but 
they  adhere  to  their  natural  type  through  the  whole  ascending 
scale,  so  far  as  their  remains  are  seen. 

The  following  examples  are  from  the  tabular  view  of  Agassiz, 
but  the  running  comment  is  our  own: — (1.)  The  cestracionts 
come  in,  as  far  as  we  know,  with  one  species,  (the  oldest  fish  in 
the  fossil  world,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  very  highest  or¬ 
ganic  type.)  Genera  and  species  are  soon  added  to  the  family,  so 
that  during  the  palaeozoic  and  oolitic  periods  it  increases  to  a  noble 
clan,  and  then  gradually  declines  through  the  chalk;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  tertiary  period,  is  in  the  slate  in  which  we  find  it  now — de¬ 
generate  as  to  numbers  of  genera  and  species,  but  not  so  as  to 
family  type.  For  the  type  lasts  throughout,  and  runs  not  into 
other  families,  though  both  genera  and  species  constantly  change 
while  we  ascend  from  one  system  to  another.  (2.)  The  history 
of  the  sauroids  may  be  told  nearly  in  the  same  words.  (3.) 
The  first  beginning  of  the  lepidoids  (another  ancient  and  noble 
family)  and  their  gradual  expansion,  may  also  be  so  told  ;  but 
the  whole  race  becomes  extinct  at  the  base  of  the  tertiary  period, 
and  was  not  afterwards  revived.  (4.)  In  addition  to  these  fami¬ 
lies,  there  are  two  others  (the  hybodonts  and  the  ccBlacanthes)  which 
began  in  the  palaeozoic  rocks,  and  died  off  among  the  secondary 
groups — not  by  any  confusion  of  family  type,  but  by  a  gradual 
decay  of  numbers.  (5.)  There  are  four  other  well-defined  fami¬ 
lies  which  flourish  only  during  a  part  of  the  palaeozoic  period ; 
yet,  while  they  last,  preserve  in  perfection  the  family  type,  and 
do  not  merge  into  other  families  by  any  connecting  links  of  struc¬ 
ture.  (6.)  i'he  pycnodonts,  another  grand  family,  began  just  at 
the  base  of  the  secondary  series,  and  died  oflf  among  the  tertiaries, 
having  long  periods  of  gradual  increase,  followed  by  like  periods 
of  gradual  decay.  How  we  are  to  reconcile  this  short  statement, 
which  represents  the  present  condition  of  our  knowledge,  with 
the  theory  of  a  progressive  development  from  one  humble  type, 
is  utterly  beyond  our  comprehension.  All  the  facts  in  this  part 
of  nature  are  at  open  war  with  the  theory.  The  families  we 
repeat,  lose  not  their  true  type,  either  during  their  periods  of 
advancement  or  of  decay.  VVe  contend,  therefore,  that  they 
were  created  in  accordance  with  natural  conditions  of  the  ancient 
sea;  and  died  off  from  a  gradual  change  of  conditions  unfavourable 
to  their  life. 
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Let  us  next  come  to  the  cretaceous  system,  and  analyse  the 
phenomena  in  the  same  manner.  We  have  before  stated  that  this 
deposit  indicates  a  great  change  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  old 
sea ;  and,  in  accordance  with  this  fact,  we  also  find  a  great  change 
in  many  of  the  organic  types.  It  is  here  that  we  have  the  first 
traces  of  animal  species  still  living,  and  they  belong  to  infusoria  ; 
but  all  (or  very  nearly  all)  the  nobler  organic  forms  of  the  chalk 
are  of  extinct  genera  and  species.*  But  we  will  confine  ourselves  to 
fossil  fishes.  ( 1 .)  We  find  four  families  which,  commencing  among 
some  of  the  older  systems,  pass  into  the  chalk,  (with  changes  of 
generic  and  specific  type;)  and  afterwards  (with  corresponding 
changes)  pass  into  our  present  seas.  Two  of  these  families 
(Squalus  and  Ray)  go  on  continually  increasing  as  we  ascend. 
(’2.)  The  two  orders  of  Cycloids  and  Ctenoids  now  make  their 
appearance  for  the  first  tinier  in  not  less  than  eighteen  goodly  fa¬ 
milies  I  They  are  separated  by  a  wide  organic  interval  from  all 
the  older  families  and  orders  ;  and  they  are  the  fishes  with  which 
we  are  now  most  familiar  among  the  living  forms  of  nature.  All 
those  eighteen  families  (but  with  various  generic  or  specific 
changes)  pass  through  the  tertiary  period  into  the  modern  seas ; 
and,  in  addition,  there  are  a  few  families  which  began  during  the 
tertiary  periods,  and  are  still  living  in  our  own  times.  How  are 
we  to  account  for  all  this  in  the  theory  of  development,  which 
gives  us  only  ‘  a  simple  and  modest  ’  change  from  one  species  to 
another?  Allowing,  for  sake  of  argument,  the  possibility  of 
specific  changes  in  a  genus  of  one  family^  how  are  we  to  account 
for  the  sudden  appearance  of  two  new  orders  and  eighteen  new 
families  ?  The  facts  of  nature  are  in  direct  antagonism  with  the 
theory.  They  crush  it  to  atoms. 

The  inevitable  blunders  made  by  the  first  observers,  and  some 
figurative  language  of  Agassiz,  in  which  he  speaks  of  certain 
fishes,  (now  proved  not  to  be  the  very  oldest,)  ‘  comme  Ics  jeunes 
‘  enfans  d’un  monde  encore  a  son  berceau,’  are  naturally  drawn 
(like  straws  and  feathers  by  a  piece  of  amber)  to  our  author’s 
mind,  and  become  the  life-food  of  his  visionary  system  ;  and  he 
dares  to  quote  the  author  of  the  ‘  Poissons  Fossiles  ’  in  support 
of  it !  But  let  this  admirable  naturalist  be  his  own  interpreter. 
At  the  end  of  his  great  work,  he  discusses  the  scheme  of 


*  The  Terebratula  striatula  of  the  chalk  is,  we  believe,  identified  by 
Mr  Sowerby  with  T.  caput  serpentis ;  and  we  are  informed  that  T. 
subundata  is  considered  by  Professor  E.  Forbes  identical  with  T.  vitrea. 
If  these  views  be  correct,  the  chalk  is  the  true  Eocene  formation,  and 
they  would  fall  in  with  the  opinions  of  Agassiz  founded  on  fossil  fishes. 
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tlevelopment,  and  rejects  it,  because  it  is  encountered  every  where 
by  phyMcal  impossibilities;  and  what  then  is  his  conclusion? 
We  will  give  his  own  words: — ‘  II  faut  necessairement  remonter 

*  u  une  cause  plus  elevee,  et  reconnoitre  des  influences  plus 

*  puissantes,  cxer^ant  sur  la  nature  enticre  une  action  plus  di> 

*  recte,  si  Ton  ne  veut  pas  se  mouvoir  eternellement  dans  un 
*•  cercle  vicieux.  Quane  d  moi,  j’ai  la  conviction  que  les  especes 

*  ont  ete  cretes  successivement  a  differentes reprises;  •  •  •  • 

*  et  que  les  changcmens  qu’elles  ont  subis  durant  une  epoque 

*  geologique  ne  sont  que  trcs-secondaires,  et  nc  tiennent  qu’a 
‘  leur  plus  on  moins  grande  feconditc,  et  a  des  migrations  subor- 
‘  donnees  a  des  influences  de  I’epoquc.’  There  is  a  moral 
grandeur  in  this  sentence,  and  it  comes  to  us  with  the  power  of 
demonstration ;  concluding,  as  it  does,  one  of  the  greatest  works 
of  Natural  History  that  was  ever  flnished  by  the  labours  of  one 
man.  Truth  is  always  delightful  to  an  uncorrupted  mind;  and 
it  is  most  delightful  when  it  reaches  us  in  the  form  of  some  great 
abstraction,  which  links  together  the  material  and  moral  parts  of 
nature  —which  does  not  annul  the  difference  between  material  and 
moral, — but  proves  that  moral  truth  is  the  inteliectual  and  enno¬ 
bled  form  of  material  truth,  first  apprehended  by  sense.  And 
believing  that  all  nature,  both  material  and  moral,  has  been 
framed  and  supported  by  one  creative  mind,  we  cannot  believe 
that  one  truth  can  ever  be  at  conflict  with  another.  If  there  be 
a  religion  of  nature,  and  we  believe  there  is,  we  conclude  that 
there  can  be  no  religion  but  truth,  and  no  heresy  but  falsehood. 

The  reptiles  of  the  secondary  rocks  must  next  have  a  passing 
notice.  They  began,  as  we  have  seen,  just  at  the  end  of  the 
Palaeozoic  period — not  with  the  lowest,  but  with  one  of  the  higher 
orders  of  the  class ;  and  following  the  same  kind  of  law  which 
we  have  remarked  in  certain  families  of  Cephalopods,  and  in  many 
families  of  fishes,  they  reached  their  grandest  development  during 
the  secondary  period,  and  then  gradually  declined.  The  class 
lived,  however,  through  all  after-periods  ;  and,  as  is  well  known, 
still  flourishes  on  the  earth,  represented  by  four  orders  with  many 
genera  and  species.  Nearly  all  that  is  exactly  known  on  this 
great  subject  may  be  learnt  from  two  admirable  Reports  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Owen.*  A  few  species  have  been  added  since ;  but  they 
only  confirm  his  general  views.  He  has  described  eighty-five 
species  in  these  reports,  and  many  more  are  known  in  continental 
collections.  Some  of  the  species  in  the  lias,  oolites,  and  Wealdeii 
rocks,  are  in  almost  incredible  abundance.  The  shallow  seas 


Reports  to  the  British  Association,  1839  and  1841. 
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and  estuaries  must  literally  have  swarmed  with  them.  He  di¬ 
vides  the  whole  class  into  nine  orders.  The  Dinosaurs  stand  at 
the  head,  and  seem  to  reach  the  noblest  reptile  type  that  ever 
was  created  ;  and  they  died  off  before  the  cretaceous  period.  In 
their  marrow-bones  and  strong  ponderous  limbs,  they  make  some 
approach  to  pachyderm-mammals  ;  but  they  are  true  saurians  in 
general  structure.  The  Enaliosau/s  are  at  the  other  end  of  the 
scale,  and  (in  the  Ichthyosaurs  and  Plesiosaurs,  and  one  or  two 
cognate  genera)  make  some  approach  to  Sauroid  Fishes.  *  Bu( 

‘  (says  Professor  Owen)  by  no  known  forms  of  fossil  animals 

*  can  we  diminish  the  wide  interval  which  divides  the  most 

*  sauroid  of  Ashes  from  the  Ichthyosaurus.’  And  we  may  add, 
that  wera  this  interval  ever  Ailed  up  in  the  cabinet  of  a  naturalist, 
we  should  be  no  nearer  to  the  scheme  of  development ;  because  all 
the  large  sauroid  Ashes  had  disappeared  from  the  face  of  nature 
iluring  a  former  and  widely  separated  epoch.  This  Order  of 
Enaliosaurs  began  in  the  muschelkalk ;  but  in  England  it  is 
Arst  seen  in  the  lias,  and  after  swarming  through  the  oolites,  it 
disappears  near  the  bottom  of  the  chalk.*  Species,  we  believe, 
were  persistent;  and  some  species  (amidst  the  many  physical 
revolutions)  survived  during  the  whole  epoch  of  the  oolites. 
The  Pterodactyls,  or  Aying  dragons  of  the  old  world,  began  with 
the  lias,  and  ended  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  chalk,  as  has  been 
very  lately  proved  by  Mr  Bowerbank  ;  Crocodilians  began  at  the 
base  of  the  oolites.  Their  Arst  forms  greatly  differed  from  those 
of  living  nature.  Many  of  them  had  double  concave  vertebrae  ; 
others  had  a  kind  of  plano-convex  vertebrae ;  some  had  concavo- 
convex  vertebrae — in  this  respect  resembling  living  crocodiles — 
but,  strange  to  tell,  the  concave  and  convex  surfaces  were  in  a 
reversed  order.  These  crocodilians  continued  to  exist,  but  with 
speciAc  changes,  through  all  succeeding  revolutions.  In  the 
tertiary  period  we  have  new  genera  of  the  order,  with  a  structure 
in  perfect  conformity  with  the  modern  crocodilian  type.  We 
have  space  for  no  more  details,  and  we  must  refer  to  the  admi¬ 
rable  summary  given  at  the  end  of  the  above  two  Reports. 

After  all  his  exact  details,  and  after  enriching  us  with  the 
greatest  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  this  class  of  fossil  animals 
which  has  been  made  since  the  days  of  Cuvier,  Professor  Owen 


*  The  whole  account  of  the  Reptiles  given  in  *  The  Vestiges,’  is  so 
mjstified  as  to  give  ns  no  deBnite  knowledge  of  the  grouping  of  the 
orders.  The  herbivorous  Saurian  found  in  the  sea  by  Mr  Darwin,  is 
not  an  Rnaliosaurian,  any  more  than  a  crocodile  is  an  Enaliosaurian, 
when  it  is  found  (probably  having  mistaken  its  way)  out  at  sea. 
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adds,  ‘  Does  the  hypothesis  of  the  transmutation  of  species  afford 

*  any  explanation  of  these  surprising  phenomena  ?  Do  the 

*  speculations  of  Maillet,  Lamarck,  and  Geoffroy  derive  any  sup- 

*  port  from  this  department  of  Palaeontology  ?’  He  answers  this 
question  in  the  negative,  by  a  rigid  appeal  to  facts  and  anatomi¬ 
cal  conditions ;  and  he  tells  us  that  a  slight  survey  of  organic 
remains  might  serve  to  support  these  views,  *  but  in  no  stream  of 

*  science  is  it  more  necessary  than  in  Palaeontology,  to  drink  deep 
‘  or  taste  not.’  The  author  of  the  ‘  Vestiges’  has  not  drunk  deep; 
had  he  done  so,  he  might  perhaps  have  been  bewildered  by  the 
strangeness  of  the  draught.  But  there  is  a  sobriety  iii  plain  truth; 
and  the  magnitude  and  certainty  of  the  phenomena,  and  the  im¬ 
posing  nature  of  the  consequences  in  which  they  are  inevitably 
bound,  might  have  saved  him  from  the  temptation  of  trying  to 
turn  the  real  vestiges  of  the  old  world  upside  down,  before  he 
began  to  build  his  ideal  system  upon  them. 

Before  we  quit  the  secondary  fossils,  we  must  notice  the  two 
genera  of  mammals  found  near  the  bottom  of  the  oolites.  How  is 
it  possible  to  connect  them,  by  any  process  of  development,  with 
any  other  contemporaneous  or  preceding  types  of  nature  ?  We 
are  certain  they  cannot  be  so  connected.  But  we  have  no  diffi¬ 
culties  to  remove.  There  were  giant-birds  during  this  period, 
which  probably  could  not  dy  ;  but  Pterodactyls  and  a  few  birds 
were  then  winging  their  way  through  the  air ;  and  flying  insects 
were  in  abundance,  'i'he  flora  of  the  oolites  does  not  betoken  a 
climate  warmer  than  that  of  New  Holland.  What  difficulty  in 
supposing  that  one  or  two  genera  of  Marsupials  should  then  have 
been  created?* 

We  next  come  to  the  organic  phenomena  of  the  tertiary  sys¬ 
tem.  On  the  theory  of  development,  ‘  the  stages  of  advance  are 

*  in  all  cases  very  small — from  species  to  species,’  and  the  phe¬ 
nomena,  *  as  shown  in  the  pages  of  geology,  are  always  of  a  sim- 

*  pie  and  modest  character.’  Let  us  test  these  assumptions  by  one 
single  step  from  the  chalk  to  the  London-clay,  or  any  other  ter- 


*  Onr  aathor,  on  hU  own  scheme  of  nature,  ought  to  hare  considered 
New  Holland  as  one  of  the  oldest  countries  of  the  world ;  aii<l  he  might 
have  argued  (from  its  Flora,  its  Cestracionts,  its  Trigoniae,  and  its  Marsu¬ 
pials)  that  it  was  as  old  as  our  oolites  ;  but  this  would  not  have  served  the 
good  ends  of  the  scheme  of  development:  so  he  casts  this  evidence,  such 
as  it  is,  overboard,  and  presumes,  without  the  shadow  of  any  evidence — 
that  New  Holland  is  a  very  new  country.  We  do  not  wish  to  send  our 
author  after  a  new  hypothesis ;  but  we  point  this  out  as  a  very  amusing 
example  of  inconsistency. — (P.  258,  &c.) 
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tiary  deposit.  Among  the  millions  of  organic  forms,  from 
corals  up  to  mammals,  of  the  London  and  Paris  basins,  we  find 
hardly  so  much  as  one  single  secondary  species.*  The  humble 
infusoria  have  been  already  noticed;  and  in  the  south  of  France 
it  is  said  that  two  or  three  secondary  species  straggle  into  the 
tertiary  system ;  but  they  form  a  rare,  and  almost  evanescent  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  general  rule.  Organic  nature  is  once  more  on  a  new 
pattern — plants  as  well  as  animals  are  changed.  It  might  seem 
as  if  we  had  been  transported  to  a  new  planet ;  for  neither  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  genera  and  species,  nor  in  their  afiinities 
with  the  types  of  an  older  world,  is  there  the  shadow  of  any  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  regular  plan  of  organic  development  Our  limits 
forbid  us  to  enter  on  details,  and  in  truth  they  are  unnecessary  ; 
for  if  the  chain  of  development  be  made  of  broken  links,  and  if 
its  first  links  were  never  bound  to  nature,  (and  we  have  proved 
already  that  they  were  not,)  then  must  the  last  links  inevitably 
want  all  semblance  of  material  support  But  to  convey  to  our 
readers  some  notion  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  oldest  sub¬ 
division  of  this  new  period,  we  may  tell  them  in  a  few  words, 
that  we  find  in  it  the  remains  of  a  noble  flora— coniferous 
trees,  palm  trees,  and  thousands  of  drifted  seed-vessels  of  very 
many  new  species,  but  all  of  a  tropical  or  sub-tropical  type.  To 
these  we  may  add  more  than  a  thousand  molluscs,  all  new,  yet 
making  an  approach  to  the  types  of  living  nature;  and  with  them 
are  two  or  three  modern  species.  We  find  Crocodilians  greatly  dif¬ 
fering  from  the  secondary  types,  and  conforming  to  the  modern, 
yet  not  specifically  agreeing  with  them — serpents  approaching  the 
great  boa — tortoises  or  turtles  in  great  abundance,  but  of  ex¬ 
tinct  genera — fishes  of  the  same  general  structure  with  the  newer 
fanr.ilies  of  the  chalk,  but  of  a  different  species,  and  along  with 
them  at  least.two  families  of  a  new  type — birds  of  nearly  all  the 
living  families,  but  the  species  probably  different.  And  lastly,  we 
find  a  noble  series  of  mammals — especially  Pachyderms;  but  in¬ 
cluding  Carnivora  and  Bimana,  and  other  orders.  Among  the 
mammals  described  by  Cuvier  from  this  lowest  division  of  the  ter¬ 
tiary  system,  all  the  species  are  of  extinct  genera.  Some 
exceptions  to  this  rule  may  have  been  found  since ;  but,  at 
least,  all  are  of  extinct  species.  These  different  orders  and  classes 
are  not  arranged  on  any  ascending  scale.  Carnivora  are  as  old 
as  Pachyderms,  as  far  at  least  as  we  have  any  evidence  bearing 
on  the  question  ;  and  Bimana  (monkeys)  are  found  in  this  divi- 


See  above,  the  note  to  p.  55. 
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Sion — thus  contradicting  and  stultifying  the  upper  end  of  our 
author’s  grand  creative  scale. 

As  we  ascend  towards  the  middle  divisions  of  the  series,  there 
is  a  development  of  nature’s  kingdom  nearer  and  nearer  to  liv- 
ing  types.  But  it  is  not  a  development  after  our  author’s  scheme. 
It  follows  the  law  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  the  or¬ 
ganic  families  of  the  older  world,  already  pointed  out.  We  have 
no  confusion  of  genera  and  species,  and  no  shades  of  structure  to 
make  dim  their  outlines.  In  the  great  tertiary  basin  of  the  Lower 
Rhine,  we  find,  in  a  few  small  quarries  near  Mayence,  more 
vertebrate  remains  than  have  been  found  in  the  Paris  and  Lon¬ 
don  basins.  Many  genera  and  species  are  new,  and  among  them 
are  old  species  of  Elephant  and  Rhinoceros.*  We  seem  to  have 
taken  one  upward  step  towards  the  living  world ;  but  we  have 
no  confusion  of  species.  Again,  a  vast  menagerie  of  old  Asiatic 
mammals,  and  lower  vertebrates,  (collected  with  vast  labour,  and 
in ‘part  also  described  by  Falconer  and  Cautley.)  are  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  Some  of  the  types  are  strange  and  new, 
and  all  of  them  show  the  riches  of  these  ancient  kingdoms  of 
nature.  But  not  one  of  them  (and  the  question  has  been  battled 
out  at  Paris)  offers  the  shadow  of  a  proof  of  specific  transmuta¬ 
tion,  or  obliterates  the  clearness  of  nature’s  record.  The  docu¬ 
ments  of  a  newer  date  found  among  the  British  rocks  are  few  and 
imperfect.  We  have  already  spoken  of  them,  and  we  cannot  fol¬ 
low  the  subject  any  further,  as  our  narrow  limits  forbid  it. 

Returning,  then,  to  the  lowest  division  of  the  tertiary  system, 
as  seen  in  the  London  and  Paris  basins,  and  confining  ourselves 
to  the  Pachyderms,  we  may  ask,  from  what  anterior  forms  ot 
organic  life  are  we  to  derive  them  by  any  possible  law  of  com¬ 
mon  nature  ?  The  creatures  (excepting  the  marsupials  of  the 
lower  oolites,  system  7,  supra)  of  the  older  .world,  which 
made  the  nearest  approach  to  mammals,  were  the  Dinosaurs  ;t 
and  they  died  away  (if  we  are  to  trust  Geology)  ages  before  the 
end  of  the  chalk.  These  mammals  (and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  all  the  other  remains  of  the  class)  have  no  zoological 
base  to  rest  upon.  They  were  therefore  not  called  into  being 
by  any  known  law  of  nature,  but  by  a  power  above  nature. 
They  were  created  by  the  hand  of  God,  and  adapted  to  the 
conditions  of  the  period.  This  is  the  conclusion  of  Agassiz  and 
Owen,  on  better  evidence  than  Cuvier  possessed :  and  this 


♦  Many  of  the  speiimens  are  admirably  6<jareil  by  Hermann  von 
Meyer,  but  very  few  of  them  are  yet  described.  • 

•f  Owen’s  Report,  above  quoted,  1841,  p.  202. 
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was  in  substance  the  grand  conclusion  of  Cuvier;  for  if,  as  he  again 
and  again  affirms,  the  extinct  fossil  species  which  he  reconstructed 
with  admirable  skill,  were  not  produced  by  any  continued  natural 
organic  law  from  other  species,  then  must  they  have  been  created. 
His  first  proposition  is  this — les  especes  perdues  ne  sont  pas  des 
varietes  des  espices  vivantes.  But  there  are  some,  he  tells  us, 
qui petisent  qu'avec  des  siecles  et  des  habitudes  toutes  les  especes  pour- 
raient  se  changer  les  unes  dans  les  autres,  ou  risvlter  cT une  seule 
cT entre  elles.  And  what  is  this  but  the  theory  of  transmutation 
and  development  ?  But  he  replies — pourquoi  les  entraillcs  de  la 
terre  n'ont-elles  point  conservi  les  monumens  d’une  genSalogie  si 
curieiisef*  He  wrote  on  the  evidence  before  him,  and  it  was 
enough.  His  conclusions  were  contested  at  every  point.  An¬ 
cient  tombs  were  ransacked  to  obtain  evidences  of  some  change 
in  the  human  type.  Animals  were  dissected  in  cases  where,  by 
domestication  and  all  the  artifices  of  breeding,  the  varieties  of 
species  had  reached  their  widest  limits.  Hybrid  monsters  were 
produced  by  cross-breeding,  (such  are  never  produced  in  wild  un¬ 
tamed  nature ;)  but  they  were  fruitless ;  or,  (as  is  said  in  one  or 
two  eases,)  after  two  descents,  they  returned  to  one  of  the  first 
types.  All  the  experiments  and  dissections  were  in  vain — nature 
was  true  to  her  own  work — and  species  were  found,  in  living  na¬ 
ture,  to  be  permanent.  To  this  law  not  one  exception  has  been 
found.  But  there  are  some  good  anatomists  at  Paris — misled, 
we  believe,  by  false  views  respecting  the  grand  zoological  sequence 
of  geology — who  cling  to  the  theory  of  development ;  and  some 
of  these  hypothetical  interpreters  have  presumed  to  scoff  at  these 
great  conclusions,  and  to  talk  of  la  cloture  du  siecle  de  Cuvier.\ 
Such  persons  we  would  remind  of  the  fable  of  the  old  lion,  and 
leave  them  to  make  its  application. 

Were  we  disposed  to  rest  on  mere  authority,  we  might  be  well 
content  with  the  names  of  Cuvier,  Owen,  and  Agassiz  ;  but  were 
they,  and  all  the  anatomists  of  the  earth,  against  us,  we  should 
not  one  jot  abate  our  confidence  in  the  truth  of  our  opinion.  For 
we  have  examined  the  old  records ;  but  not  in  cabinets  where 
things  of  a  differenfage  are  put  side  by  side,  and  so  viewed  might 


*  Discours  Priliminalre  to  the  Ossemens  Fossiles ;  and  the  same 
sentiment  is  repeated  more  than  once  in  the  different  dissertations  in 
that  great  work. 

t  Compte  Rendu  deV Acad,  des  Sciences.  Paris  :  1837.  (No.  3,  p.  81.) 
The  reader  is  requested  to  compare  this  with  the  Compte  Rendu,  1837, 
(No.  5,  p.  168,)  where  M.  de  Blainville  maintains  the  sound  philosophical 
views. 
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8u^^est  some  glimmering  notions  of  a  false  historical  connexion. 
We  have  seen  them  in  the  spots  where  nature  placed  them,  and 
■we  know  their  true  historical  meaning.  We  have  visited  in  succes¬ 
sion  the  tombs  and  charnel-houses  of  these  old  times,  and  we  took 
with  us  the  clew  spun  in  the  fabric  of  development ;  but  we  found 
this  clew  no  guide  through  these  ancient  labyrinths,  and,  sorely 
against  our  will,  we  were  compelled  to  snap  its  thread  ;  and  we 
now  dare  to  affirm,  with  all  the  confidence  of  assured  truth,  that 
geology— not  seen  through  the  mist  of  any  theory,  but  taken  as 
a  plain  succession  of  monuments  and  facts — offers  one  firm  cumu¬ 
lative  argument  against  the  hypothesis  of  development. 

And  thus  we  are  led  to  meet  some  writers  of  our  author’s 
school  upon  another  and  far  higher  question.  Does  the  conclu¬ 
sion  at  which  we  have  arrived  degrade  our  notion  of  the  God¬ 
head  and  of  his  creative  power  ?  We  think  far  otherwise.  The 
law  of  creation  is  the  law  of  the  Divine  will,  and  nothing  else 
besides  ;  and,  as  the  children  of  nature,  how  are  we  to  know  that 
will,  except  by  honestly  reading  the  book  of  nature  ?  The  fiat  of 
the  Almighty  was  sufficient  at  all  times,  and  for  all  the  phenomena 
of  the  universe — material  and  moral.  It  may  be  true,  that  in  the 
conception  of  the  Divine  mind  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
creation  of  dead  matter  and  its  unbending  laws,  and  the  creation 
of  organic  structures  subservient  to  all  the  functions  of  individual 
life.  But  such  views  are,  and  must  be,  above  our  comprehen¬ 
sion,  and  only  lead  us  from  the  right  way  of  ascending  step 
by  step  to  the  conception  of  natural  laws,  governing  the  king¬ 
doms  of  nature,  organic  and  inorganic.  Each  organic  structure 
is  a  miracle  as  incomprehensible  as  the  creation  of  a  planetary 
system  ;  and  each  structure  is  a  microcosm  related  to  all  other 
worlds  within  the  ken  of  sense ;  yet  governed  by  laws  and  re¬ 
volving  cycles  within  itself,  and  implied  in  the  very  conditions  of 
its  existence.  What  know  we  of  the  God  of  nature  (we  speak 
only  of  natural  means)  except  through  the  faculties  he  has  given 
us,  rightly  employed  on  the  materials  around  us  ?  In  this  way 
we  rise  to  a  conception  of  material  inorganic  laws,  in  beautiful 
harmony  and  adjustment ;  and  they  suggest  to  us  the  conception 
of  infinite  power  and  wisdom.  In  like  manner,  we  rise  to  a  con¬ 
ception  of  organic  laws — of  means  (often  almost  purely  mecha¬ 
nical,  as  they  seem  to  us,  and  their  organic  functions  well  com¬ 
prehended)  adapted  to  an  end, — and  that  end  only  the  well-being 
of  a  creature  endowed  with  sensation  and  volition.  Thus  we 
rise  to  a  conception  both  of  Divine  power  and  Divine  goodness; 
and  we  are  constrained  to  believe,  not  merely  thdt  all  material 
law  is  subordinate  to  His  will,  but  that  He  has  also  (in  the  way 
he  allows  us  to  see  His  works)  so  exhibited  the  attributes  of  His 
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will  as  to  show  himself  to  the  mind  of  man  as  a  personal  and  su¬ 
perintending  God,  concentrating  his  will  on  every  atom  of  the 
universe. 

Our  author  sometimes  writes” well  when  he  speaks  of  the  power 
of  God ;  but  his  sentiments  are  not  derived  from  the  cold  and 
heartless  philosophy  to  which  his  whole  mind  is  now  in  trammels. 
He  then  speaks  to  us  in  words  derived  from  better  feelings,  and 
from  habits  of  thought  not  nurtured  by  his  philosophy.  But  his 
mind  has  often  been  withered  by  that  philosophy ;  and  we 
repudiate,  with  sentiments  of  pity  or  of  deep  aversion,  those  ex¬ 
pressions  in  which  he  tells  us,  that  we  ‘  anthropomorphize  God 
that  the  creation  of  a  lower  animal  ‘  is  a  most  inconceivably  pal- 
‘  try  exercise’  of  the  power  of  God,  (p.  164  ;)  ‘  that  it  is  no  fit- 
*  ting  mode  of  creative  intelligence  that  it  should  be  constantly 
‘  moving  from  one  sphere  to  another,’  (p.  165  ;)  and  that,  if  we 
reject  his  system  of  development,  some  phenomena  of  creation 
‘  can  be  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  as  blemishes  and  blun- 
‘  ders,’  (p.  201.)  Who  but  a  man  whose  mind  had  been  cramped 
by  the  fetters  of  a  rank  materialism,  would  dare  to  write  (we 
have  no  softer  words  to  express  our  meaning)  such  irreverent  non¬ 
sense  ?  Who  dares  to  talk  of  the  littleness  of  the  very  least  of 
God’s  works  ?  Who  is  it  that  anthropomorphizes  his  Maker,  and 
thinks  him  weary  while  journeying  from  one  organic  creation  to 
another  ?  Who  is  it  that  dares  to  tax  the  God  of  nature  with 
blemishes  and  blunders  ?  *  Woe  unto  him  that  striveth  with  his 
Maker  I  Let  the  potsherd  strive  with  the  potsherds  of  the  earth!' 

There  are,  we  know  well,  some  dark  questions,  both  in  mate¬ 
rial  and  moral  nature,  which  no  man  may  fathom  ;  but  good  may 
spring  out  of  that  which  we  regard  as  evil,  and,  where  the  dark 
questions  are  beyond  our  faculties,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
think  of  the  unfathomable  depths  of  our  ignorance,  and  to  bow 
before  the  throne  of  God.  Does  not  our  author  see  that  be  binds 
the  Divinity  (on  his  dismal  material  scheme)  in  chains  of  fatal¬ 
ism  as  firmly  as  the  Homeric  gods  were  bound  in  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  old  blind  poet  ?  We  know  of  no  ‘  blemishes  and 
blunders’  in  creation.  And  were  they  there,  and  could  we  scan 
them,  what  would  it  matter  to  our  conception  of  them,  whether 
they  sprang  from  dead  material  laws  ordained  by  an  all-power¬ 
ful  and  all-seeing  God,  or  from  an  immediate  defect  in  an  act  of 
creative  power  ? 

As  for  anthropomorphizing  the  Deity,  we  have  no  help  for  it.  We 
have  no  conception  of  God,  nor  can  we  ever  have,  except  through 
such  faculties  as  he  has  given  us.  Humanize  his  attributes  we 
therefore  must,  or  express  ourselves  in  mere  negations.  This  is 
our  condition,  whatever  may  be  our  views  of  nature.  The  ma- 
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tcrial  system  may  end  in  downright  atheism  ;  or  if  not,  it  stops 
short  in  the  undeviating  sequence  of  second  causes ;  and  it  often 
ends  in  a  kind  of  pompous  idolatry  of  material  phenomena,  and 
in  a  pantheistical  jargon — at  once  offensive  to  good  taste  and  to 
the  nobler  sentiments  of  our  moral  nature.  Our  view  of  the 
natural  world,  on  the  contrary,  sees  from  one  end  of  the  scale  to 
the  other  the  manifestation  of  a  great  principle  of  creation 
external  to  matter — of  final  cause,  proved  by  organic  struc¬ 
tures  created  in  successive  times,  and  adapted  to  changing  con- 
ilitions  of  the  earth.  It  therefore  gives  us  a  personal  and  super¬ 
intending  God,  who  careth  for  his  creatures.  We  pretend  not 
to  know  his  essence;  we  speak  only  of  the  modes  in  which  he 
has  condescended  to  show  himself  to  our  minds.  We  dare  not 
tell  of  any  true  creative  law  as  conceived  in  the  Divine  will — in 
this  respect  all  systems  are  on  the  same  level ; — but  while  our 
system  degrades  not  the  Godhead,  (and  how  can  it  do  so  while 
it  teaches  us  to  comprehend  bis  works  ?)  it  exalts  the  nature  of 
man,  and  lifts  him  above  the  dead  things  of  the  earth  ;  for  it 
teaches  him  the  personality  of  the  Godhead,  and  gives  an  em¬ 
phatic  meaning  to  a  voice,  far  above  that  of  vulgar  nature, 
which  tells  him  that  he  was  created  in  the  image  of  God,  and 
that  he  has  moral  destinies  which  hold  no  allegiance  to  the  laws 
of  dead  and  inorganic  matter.  We  believe  that  our  author  has 
not  drunk  deep  at  the  polluted  fountains  from  which  he  has 
^rawn  his  false  philosophy :  we  have  no  proof  that  he  knows 
much  of  the  literature  connected  with  it.  Neither  do  we  believe 
that  he  sees  the  consequences  which  woUld  follow,  were  men  so 
foolish  as  to  accept  it.  Sentiments  like  those  to  which  we  have 
just  pointed,  give  an  importance  to  this  article,  which  it  could 
not  have  from  any  connexion  with  a  flimsy  work,  such  as  that 
now  under  review. 

If  palaeontology  do  not  help  our  author’s  scheme  of  develop¬ 
ment,  (and  we  are  certain  it  does  not,)  and  if  species  be  perma¬ 
nent  in  all  the  higher  animals,  as  has  been  shown  by  Cuvier 
and  other  great  anatomists,  who  have  sifted  the  question  to  the 
bottom,  on  what  has  the  hypothesis  to  rest  ?  It  must  rest  on 
reasoning  or  on  facts ;  it  can  rest  on  nothing  else.  Let  us  first 
look  to  our  author’s  reasonings ;  and  they  illustrate,  in  a  high 
riegree,  his  own  peculiar  logic.  ‘  There  may,  he  tells  us,  (p. 

*  179,)  never  have  been  an  instance  of  the  origination  of  life 

*  otherwise  than  by  generation,  since  the  commencement  of  the 

*  human  species.’  He  then  goes  on  to  state,  (p.  180,)  that  as 
the  world  became  well  stocked,  we  might  ex[^ct  that  nature 
would  strike  work,  or  only  show  *  her  life-originating  power  in 
‘  the  inferior  and  obscurer  departments  of  the  vegetable  and  ani- 
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*  raal  kingdoms.'  We  have  two  remarks  to  make  upon  these 
characteristic  sentences.  1st,  We  may  explain  the  obscurer  cases 
of  nature’s  work  by  appealing  to  the  clear;  but  do  not  let  us 
stultify  what  is  clear  by  starting  with  the  obscure.  Let  us  have 
direct  proof  where  we  can  ;  if  that  be  not  possible,  let  us  be  content 
with  the  best  analogies  we  can  get  from  nature.  That  would 
he  a  sound  way  of  reasoning ;  but  it  is  not  this  author’s  method. 
2d,  If  nature  have,  in  truth,  partly  ceased  from  her  creative 
labours,  have  we  not  as  good  a  right  to  ask.  Why  is  she  not  still 
toiling  at  her  most  recent  labours,  having  long  since  finished  her 
more  ancient  ?  We  should  expect  she  would  have  long  since 
done  with  monads,  and  be  employed  in  our  days  in  turning 
monkeys  into  men  ;  or  men  into  something  better  than  they  are. 
This  would  be  a  progressive  labour ;  our  author’s  (against  his 
own  system)  is  retrogressive.  There  is  now  a  glorious  speci¬ 
men  of  one  of  the  female  Quadrumana  (a  Chimpanzee)  which 
the  author  has  no  doubt  seen  in  the  Zoological  Garden  of 
London.  When  we  saw  this  satire  on  humanity,  we  did 
think  (and  we  thought  so  again  when  we  bestowed  a  glance  at 
the  long-tailed  monkeys)  that  the  gap  was  indeed  very  small 
between  the  Bimana  and  the  Quadrumana — that  the  author, 
after  all,  was  right  in  now  taking  a  retrogressive  scale — and  that 
if  monkeys  be  not  passing  into  men,  it  is  plain  there  are  men 
in  plenty  who  are  passing  into  monkeys.  But  let  us  not  dwell 
on  this  untimely  digression. 

There  may,  says  our  author,  never  have  been  an  instance  of 
transmutation  since  the  beginning  of  the  human  family,  and  yet 

*  the  doctrine  may  be  shown,  on  grounds  altogether  apart,  to 

*  have  strong  probability  on  its  side;’  and  with  like  spirit  he 
tells  us,  (p.  218,)  ‘  though  this  knowledge  were  never  to  be 

*  clearly  attained,  it  would  not  much  affect  the  present  argu- 

*  ment,  provided  it  be  satisfactorily  shown  that  there  must  be 

*  some  such  power  within  the  natural  range  of  things.’  We 
must  tell  our  readers,  in  reply,  that  there  are  no  probabilities  in 
nature  independent  of  experience.  In  such  a  case  they  are  idle 
hypotheses,  and  nothing  else ;  and  no  good  can  ever  come  of 
them.  And  as  for  the  concluding  quotation,  it  is  but  another 
instance  of  our  author’s  grand  circular  logic.  I  have,  says  he 
to  himself,  an  hypothesis  with  which  my  mind  is  satisfied ;  and 
there  must  therefore  be  something  within  the  natural  range 
of  things  for  my  hypothesis  to  rest  upon  !  This  is  all  we  can 
make  out  of  these  passages  ;  and  if  they  can  be  shown  to  con¬ 
tain  one  jot  of  sounder  sense,  we  will  quit  our  critical  vocation 
for  ever. 

One  example  more  of  our  author’s  reasonings,  and  we  have 
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done.  He  allows  that  what  we  see  of  nature  ‘  impresses  us  with 
‘  a  conviction  that  each  species  invariably  produces  its  like,* 
(p.  210.)  But,  he  adds,  Mr  Babbage  has  invented  a  machine 
which  will  evolve  a  series  of  numbers  in  regular  succession  ; 
and,  after  100,000,000  turns  of  the  axle,  the  series  will  begin 
to  change,  and  go  on  after  a  new  law.  And  what  follows  on 
our  author’s  new  method  ot  logic  ?  Therefore,  species  may 
change — therefore,  electricity  having  produced  monads,  the 
monads  may  breed  up  to  monkeys  ;  and  the  monkeys,  by  good 
breeding,  may  become  men!  We  think  this,  perhaps,  the  most  un¬ 
speakably  preposterous  instance  of  bad  reasoning  in  the  whole 
volume.  The  machine  in  question,  had  it  been  completed, would 
have  been  one  of  the  boasts  of  our  country  ;  but,  instead  of  abridg¬ 
ing  the  labour  of  our  observatories,  it  is  now  to  be  dragged  before 
the  public  (we  doubt  not  to  the  inexpressible  disgust  of  Mr 
Babbage)  only  to  cast  light  upon  the  precious  philosophy  of 
resemblances !  The  machine  produces  an  orderly  set  of  numbers, 
and  nothing  else — all  the  results  are  of  one  kind,  and  co-ordi¬ 
nate.  But  are  the  phenomena  of  life — sensation,  and  mind — of  the 
same  kind,  and  co-ordinate  with  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  in¬ 
organic  matter  ?  We  trample  under  foot  the  rash,  the  insane 
assumption.  Because  a  cleverly  contrived  machine  can  produce 
a  regular  series  of  mechanical  effects,  and  abridge  the  mechanical 
toil  of  thought,  are  we  to  argue  that  electricity  can  produce 
a  monad,  and  a  monad  breed  up  to  a  man  ?  A  child  may 
see  through  the  absurdity  and  sophistry  of  such  an  argu¬ 
ment.  Let  us  not  be  imposed  on  by  the  outer  garb  of  know¬ 
ledge.  Sophistry  may  nestle  among  numbers,  and  a  gross 
fallacy  may  cheat  our  senses  by  skulking  under  a  formula. 
Let  arithmetic  and  machinery  be  used  in  their  right  places,  and 
among  things  that  are  homogeneous.  To  appeal  to  them,  where 
life,  imagination,  and  mind  are  the  subject  of  our  thoughts,  is 
rank  folly ;  and  only  shows  that  men  may  cramp  themselves  by 
dwelling  too  long  among  one  set  of  notions,  till  their  intellectual 
and  moral  nature  becomes  as  rigid  as  the  spokes  and  cogs  of  a 
brazen  wheel.  In  such  a  condition,  a  man  may  so  stultify  his 
best  faculties,  that  when  he  steps  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own 
narrow  circle,  he  will  tell  us  of  defining  the  rapidity  of  thought  by 
miles — of  weighing  mind  in  scales — and  of  measuring  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  human  soul  by  tangent  lines !  (Ist  Edition, 
p.  275.) 

Such  is  the  natural  end  of  a  dull  inanimate  materialism.  In 
one  way,  and  one  way  only,  can  the  inventions  of  human  skill 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  questions  of  mind*.  When  we  see 
a  puppet  imitate  the  gestures  of  a  man,  we  know  that  it  is  all 
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mechanism,  or  that  there  is  some  one  behind  the  curtain  to  pull 
the  strings.  When  we  see  a  calculating  machine  evolving  a  re¬ 
gular  and  complicated  series  of  numbers,  like  those  brought  out 
in  the  study  of  a  calculator,  we  know  that  the  machine  thinks  not 
of  itself,  and  that  its  numbers  are  but  the  outer  signs  of  previous 
thought  in  the  contriver  of  the  machine :  they  are  but  another 
form  of  symbolical  language — a  kind  of  telegraph  of  the  human 
mind  and  will.  Hence,  (by  the  inner  constitution  of  our  minds, 
without  which  we  could  never  rise  to  general  knowledge,)  when 
we  see  harmony,  law,  order,  adjustment,  and  all  the  semblance 
of  transcendent  intellect  in  the  works  of  nature,  we  are  assured 
that,  behind  the  dark  curtain  of  dead  matter,  there  is  a  moving 
principle  superior  to  dead  matter,  which  makes  all  its  members 
move  in  obedience  to  will,  and  law,  and  intellect  supreme.  This 
is,  we  think,  sound  reasoning ;  and  all  unsophisticated  minds 
will  yield  assent  to  it  the  moment  it  is  proposed  to  them. 

We  have  now  done  with  our  author’s  reasonings,  and  let  us 
come  to  his  facts.  The  first  question  we  ask  is  this — Is  there 
in  the  mechanism  of  nature  (we  now  speak  figuratively)  any  ap¬ 
parent  contrivance,  to  produce  a  shifting  from  one  species  to  an¬ 
other,  on  an  ascending  scale  ?  Our  author,  of  course,  says  yes, 
and  we  most  positively  say  no.  His  argument  professes  to  be 
based  on  some  very  obscure  facts  of  living  nature ;  and  secondly, 
to  be  helped  out  by  the  still  obscurer  phenomena  presented  by  the 
foetal  forms  of  animals,  while  in  their  mother’s  womb.  We  will 
begin  with  the  obscure  facts,  for  we  do  not  wish  to  blink  them ; 
and  we  profess  to  know  nothing  of  nature  but  from  reasonings  bot¬ 
tomed  on  observation.  We  dare  not,  like  our  author,  go  at  once 
to  the  great  First  Cause  and  tell  our  readers  what  he  must  have 
done  :  and  what  was,  and  what  was  not,  a  paltry  exercise  of  his 
creative  power.  We  study  the  laws  of  nature  as  the  docile  chil¬ 
dren  of  nature,  and  we  slowly  rise  to  the  comprehension  of  cer¬ 
tain  laws.  W’e  can  rise  to  a  conception  of  a  great  First  Cause 
co-ordinate  with  all  we  see.  We  see  him,  dimly  it  may  be,  in  his 
works,  but  we  form  no  conception  of  his  essence ;  and,  strain  our 
souls  as  we  will,  we  have  not  the  atom  of  any  natural  conception 
of  his  power  beyond  the  suggestion  of  the  things  which  form  the 
natural  materials  of  our  thoughts.  Hence,  in  reasoning  of  crea¬ 
tion,  we  dare  not,  we  repeat,  tell  beforehand  of  what  God  must 
have  done.  This  is  rashly  and  irreverently  ‘  to  anthropomorphize 
*  God  ;’  and  thus  our  author’s  weapon  is  turned  against  himself. 
He  accuses  us  of  this  great  folly  ;  but  we  can  bear  the  charge, 
while  we  only  seek  the  truth  by  listening  to  the  accents  of 
nature’s  teaching.  Let  us  come,  then,  to  our  author’s  array  of 
facts,  and  our  answers  shall  be  as  short  as  possible.  , 
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(1.)  He  tells  us  that  oats  if  cropped  before  maturity,  and  then 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground  over  winter,  will  spring  up  next 
year  in  the  form  of  rye — (p.  226.)  This  is  an  old  story,  and 
we  believe  a  fable.  Let  the  pretended  fact  be  tried,  and  should 
it  prove  true,  it  makes  nothing  (as  he  himself  indeed  allows)  for 
his  general  argument. 

(2.)  When  lime  is  laid  on  waste  ground,  we  are  told  that  white 
clover  will  spring  up  spontaneously  ;  and  in  situations  where  no 
clover  seed  cduld  have  been  left  dormant  in  the  soil — (p.  181.) 
iiut  how  is  this  to  be  proved  ?  It  is  certain  that  many  seeds 
will  remain  dormant  in  the  soil,  perhaps  for  centuries,  and  then 
spring  up  the  first  year  the  soil  is  turned  by  the  plough.  Some 
seeds  have  retained  their  vitality  for  thousands  of  years  in  the 
old  tombs  of  Egypt.  And  is  it  not  well-known  that  such  seeds 
as  have  a  perfect  capsule,  and  have  not  been  crushed  by  the 
gizzard  of  birds  or  the  teeth  of  beasts  will  pass  through  them, 
and  fall  upon  the  ground  with  undiminished  vitality  ?  'riu* 
author’s  case  is  well-known,  and  does  not  throw  in  our  way  the 
shadow  of  a  difficulty. 

(0.)  He  next  contends  that  the  lower  animals  cannot  first 
-spring  from  an  ovum,  because  they  increase  by  ‘  fissiparous 
‘  generation  ’ — by  a  splitting  up  of  their  bodies.  But  he  de¬ 
stroys  his  own  argument ;  for,  on  his  own  showing,  animals  which 
do  spring  from  o?;a,  undergo  in  the  first  instance  this  very  pro¬ 
cess.  The  process  is  afterw'ards  carried  further,  but  that  does 
not  change  the  first  condition  of  foetal  existence,  or  separate  the 
cases  so  as  to  give  the  shadow  of  colour  to  the  author’s  argu- 
-ment. 

(4.)  He  tells  us  that  wild  pigs  never  have  the  measles — a  disease 
produced  by  a  Hyatid — that  there  is  a  Tinea  (we  believe  there 
are  two)  only  found  in  dressed  wool — and  that  the  larva  of  the 
Oinopota  ceUaris  only  lives  in  wine  and  beer — (p.  186.)  Hence 
he  concludes,  that  the  Hyatid,  the  Tinea,  and  the  Larva,  must 
have  been  created  (of  course  by  means  purely  natural)  since  we 
began  to  eat  bacon,  to  wear  W’oollen  coats,  and  to  make  wine 
and  beer.  Negative  arguments  have  often  two  edges,  and  they 
are  odd-tempered  weapons,  which  will  sometimes  turn  their  points 
towards  the  breast  of  the  man  who  fences  with  them  clumsily. 
Has  our  author  a  clean  bill  of  health  for  all  the  primeval  pigs, 
and  well  attested  by  good  medical  naturalists  in  all  ages  before 
pork  was  eaten  ?  Wild  animals  of  the  genus  Canis  seldom  have 
the  mange ;  but  they  sometimes  have  it,  as  the  gentlemen  of 
Melton  Mowbray  will  tell  him.  Has  he  peered  into  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  whole  world  for  the  Larvse  ?  Does  he  not 
know  (and  he  ought  to  know)  that  the  Tinea  is  quite  as  inju- 
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tIous  to  the  fleece  as  it  is  to  the  prepared  and  manufactured 
wool?  If  his  account  be  true,  it  only  shows  that  the  creatures 
are  rather  nice,  and  love  a  clean  pasture. 

(5.)  He  next  brings  before  us  the  Fimelodes  rydopum  of  the 
Andes.  They  are  little  fishes  which  swarm  in  some  high  lakes, 
filling  up  old  volcanic  craters,  and  other  hollows  of  the  great 
chain,  and  they  are  also  found  in  the  streams  gushing  from  these 
high  lakes.  They  are  not  more  difficult  to  account  for  than  the 
trout  and  other  fishes  found  in  the  mountain  lakes  of  Europe. 
When  the  pent-up  fires  rekindle,  (perhaps  after  centuries  of  re¬ 
pose,)  the  lakes  and  all  their  contents  are  belched  out  of  the  old 
craters,  and  fill  the  neighbouring  valleys  with  pestilence  and 
ruin.  'I'liese  phenomena  are  most  instructive  ;  but  our  author 
gains  nothing  by  fishing  in  such  troubled  waters. 

(6.)  He  mentions  the  Entozoa — creatures  living  in  the  interior 
of  other  animals.  The  tape-worm  which  infests  the  human  spe¬ 
cies,  is  a  well-known  and  melancholy  instance.  We  allow  that 
they  throw  some  real  difficulties  in  our  way;  but  we  deny  that 
they  give  us  the  shadow  of  an  argument  for  the  transmutation 
theory.  Difficulties  are  inevitable  while  we  are  among  the 
obscurest  parts  of  nature’s  workmanship.  How  came  these  crea¬ 
tures  where  we  sometimes  find  them  ?  We  are  certain  that  out 
author  blunders  (as  he  so  often  does  when  he  touches  on  a  point 
of  exact  physics) — when  he  tells  us  that  their  ova  could  not  pa«s 
through  the  air,  because  they  are  too  heavy  for  the  transit. 
Does  he  not  know  that  the  dust  which  floats  through  the  air  on, 
a  windy  day,  is  specifically  as  heavy  as  the  rock  from  which  it  has 
been  ground,  and  that  the  distance  to  which  a  particle  will  drift- 
depends  far  more  on  its  minuteness  than  on  its  specific  weight  ? 
There  is  no  difficulty  whatsoever  in  supposing  certain  ova  to  drift 
through  the  air,  and  to  settle  and  grow  when  they  find  a  proper 
nidus.  In  some  cases  we  can  trace  the  whole  history  of  these 
animals — often  considered  so  mysterious.  The  eggs  are  dropped 
by  an  insect  on  the  skin — the  animal  licks  them  off,  and  so 
they  pass  into  the  stomach,  where  they  find  a  proper  nidus^ 
and  then  pass  through  their  first  changes.  Speaking  generally- 
of  the  Entozoa^  we  may  ask,  if  these  creatures  spring  spontane¬ 
ously  without  ova,  how  comes  it  to  pass,  (as  anatomists  have 
proved,)  thi^nature  has  provided  a  means  for  the  continuance  of 
the  species,  and  that  some  of  them  are  almost  incredibly  prolific? 
One  single  individual  of  the  human  Entozoa  {Jscaris  limbricofdes) 
may  have  within  its  ovary  many  million  eggs.*  Again,  many  of 

*  See  Professor  Owen’s  lectures  on  the  invertebrate  animals,  read  be¬ 
fore  the  College  of  Surgeons,  (Vol.  i.  8vo,  p.  76,  1843.)  Many  of  the 
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these  eg^,  and  many  of  the  perfect  Entozoa, have  such  an  astonish¬ 
ing  vitality,  that  they  will  resist  both  the  effects  of  boiling  water, 
and  of  the  hardest  polar  frost,  without  losing  the  powers  of  life.  We 
cannot  pursue  these  intricate  and  obscure  subjects  any  further;  but 
we  conclude,  partly  on  direct  proof,  and  partly  on  analogy,  that  the 
Kntozoa  were  produced  in  the  common  way.  And,  reviewing  all 
that  has  been  advanced  under  the  six  preceding  heads,  we  venture 
to  affirm  that  our  author  has  not  brought  before  us  the  semblance 
of  any  new  fact ;  and  that  all  his  specific  instances  are  worthless 
for  his  general  argument. 

There  is,  however,  one  grand  case  for  discussion  before  we 
can  go  to  the  foetal,  and  final  question.  We  mean  the  Acarus 
Crossii ;  and  its  history  has  given  us,  during  one  or  two  past 
years,  so  much  insight  into  nature,  that  we  cannot  find  in  our 
hearts  to  leave  it  without  some  parting  words.  Mr  Crosse  pro¬ 
duced  many  specimens  of  a  minute  insect  during  his  most  intre¬ 
pid  and  instructive  galvanic  experiments.  The  phenomena 
were  new  and  startling.  Mr  Crosse  is  a  man  of  genius  and  rapid 
imagination  ;  and,  like  many  other  men  of  genius,  he  has  blun¬ 
dered  among  new  and  unlooked-for  phenomena ;  but  he  can 
afford  to  do  this,  and,  we  doubt  not,  has  joined  most  heartily  in 
a  laugh  against  himself.  It  is  our  author,  and  other  lively  com¬ 
mentators,  who  have  helped  to  make  his  ereative  experiments 
ridiculous.  We  will  not  describe  the  creative  process,  but  take 
on  ourselves  for  a  page  or  two  the  office  of  historians.  Soon  after 
the  discovery,  picked  specimens  of  the  little  monsters  were  sent  to 
Paris  and  London.  At  Paris,  we  are  told,  a  conclave  of  natural¬ 
ists  met  to  welcome  the  strangers.  On  looking  at  one  of  them 
through  a  magnifier,  it  was  found  to  be  an  Acarus — a  creature 
highly  organized,  belonging  to  the  class  of  Articulata.  This  was 
hard  to  believe ;  for  the  creature  ought,  theoretically,  to  have  been 
a  monad.  On  looking,  therefore,  nearer  and  with  a  higher  power, 
it  was  still  seen  to  be  an  Acarus  ;  but  its  body  was  covered  with 
bristles,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  well- fledged  female  full  stuffed 
with  eggs!  This  was  too  much  for  them  to  swallow — all  the 
cuisine  of  the  French  capital  could  not  make  it  go  down.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  room  had  been  filled  with  nitrous  oxide,  so  in¬ 
extinguishable  were  the  bursts  of  laughter.  And  what  was  the 
fate  of  the  London  specimen  ?  'I'here  also  tln^ittle  beast 


Entozoa  have  a  most  complicated  organic  structure ;  and  in  our  minds 
it  would  be  as  mad  to  suppose  them  to  spring  from  any  natural  or  fortni- 
tous  concourse  of  inorganic  atoms,  as  it  would  be  to  refer  the  bodily 
frame  of  a  horse  or  a  man  to  such  an  origin. 
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turned  out  to  be  an  Acarus.  *  It  must  then  have  dropped  from 

*  the  fingers  of  the  operator,’  cried  out  a  celebrated  botanist  and 
a  man  of  caution,  *  and  philosophy  is  in  the  condition  now 

*  that  divinity  was  in  the  days  of  Hudibras — ’tis  the  Acarus 
^humanus  (we  humanize  the  name  lest  it  should  frighten  the 

*  reader)  which  burrows  in  the  fingers  and  produces  most  un- 

*  sightly  ravages.’  On  looking  more  steadily,  and  with  a  higher 
power,  it  proved  to  be  an  ugly  cross-eyed  monster  covered  with 
bristles.  It  was  not  the  Acarus  humanus  ;  they  knew  not  what 
to  think,  and  they  parted  in  deep  meditation.  So  the  matter 
rested  for  a  time.  It  was,  not  long  afterwards,  discovered  that 
these  creatures  had  found  their  way  all  over  London.  Such  had 
been  the  stimulating  effect  of  the  galvanic  fluid,  that  they  had 
multiplied  beyond  all  conception;  so  that  a  few  Malthusian 
entomologists  began  to  talk  of  the  end  of  the  world,  and  told  us 
that,  before  many  years  were  over,  it  would  be  gnawed  to  atoms 
like  a  mite-eaten  cheese.  As  men  recovered  from  their  first 
alarms,  and  were  able  to  look  steadily  at  the  wonder,  it  was 
found  that  the  Acarus  Crossii  was  an  old  but  forgotten  acquain¬ 
tance — the  Acarus  horridus,  which  abounds  in  dirty  shops,  dusty 
shelves,  and  damp  out-houses ;  and,  having  a  taste  for  pure  phy¬ 
sics,  is  especially  abundant  in  all  laboratories,  and  among  the 
bottles  of  a  chemist’s  shop.  As  for  the  germs  of  this  creature, 
of  which  some  nonsense  has  been  written,  and  has  found  a  nidus 
in  the  ‘  Vestiges,’  they  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  exuviee 
of  the  creatures,  shed  off  after  the  manner  of  their  kind.* 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  Acarus  Crossii;  and  we  think 
that  no  man  in  his  senses  can  doubt  a  moment  about  its  real 
parentage  ;  or,  should  he  doubt,  let  him  read  one  fact  more  in 
the  true  history  of  galvanic  creations. 

A  few  months  since,  a  new  monster  was  produced  in  the  labo¬ 
ratory.  It  was  carefully  packed,  sealed,  and  forwarded  to  a 
great  anatomist,  and  by  him  submitted  to  the  Microscopical 
Society  of  London.  The  seal  was  broken — attention  was  on 
the  stretch — the  microscope  was  adjusted — and  what  was  the 
grand  discovery  ?  Nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  vulgar  carrot- 
seed  I  But  why  not  a  carrot-seed  by  galvanism  as  well  as  an 
Acarus,  said  one  of  the  operators  ?  It  was  hard  to  preserve  a 
becoming  gravity ;  but  the  operators  did  what  prudent  men 
should  do — they  enquired  into  the  details  of  the  creative  experi¬ 
ment.  And  what  was  the  reply  ?  They  learned  that  the  experi¬ 
ment  had  been  conducted  with  great  care  and  caution,  and  that 


See  a  paper  by  Mr  E.  Newman,  in  the  Zoologist,  Vol.  iii. 
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the  vessel  into  which  the  creative  wires  had  been  dipped  was  a 
common  garden-pot,  which  was  at  hand  and  convenient  for  the 
purpose !  Such  is  our  history  of  the  second  and  last  creative 
experiment 

The  philosophers  and  naturalists  of  London  are  now  of  one 
mind  upon  these  recent  acts  of  creation ;  but  our  author  coin- 
poses  in  solitude,  and  is  not  a  philosopher,  and  may  therefore 
require  some  treatment.  He  must  know  that  the  Pediculiia 
capitis  was  in  former  times  swallowed  by  thousands  fur  a 
diseased  liver ;  and  why  should  not  the  eggs  of  the  Acarus  do 
good  to  a  diseased  ‘  organ  of  causality  ?’  VVe  confidently  prescribe 
its  eggs,  ill  homoeopathic  doses,  to  be  taken  on  an  empty  stomach 
— and  we  would  fain  add  a  mild  infusion  of  electro-galvanic 
carrot-seed  to  help  their  operation.  If  this  will  not  do,  there  is 
no  help  for  it.  As  for  Mr  Crosse,  we  entreat  him  to  return  to 
his  former  laboratory — where  he  may  wrestle  with  thunder¬ 
clouds,  tie  a  flash  of  lightning  in  a  noose,  and  try  new  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  formation  of  crystals.  He  is  a  man  of  genius; 
we  can  ill  afford  to  lose  him  ;  and  in  his  proper  line  he  may 
yet  do  good  service.  But  we  entreat  him  not  to  meddle  again 
with  animal  creations ;  and  without  delay  to  take  a  crow-bar 
and  break  to  atoms  his  obstetrico-galvanic  apparatus.  He  is 
well  read  in  the  classics,  and  he  knows  perfectly  that  Lucina 
was  a  propitious  goddess  only  to  those  of  the  craft ;  and  that 
she  has,  from  the  oldest  times,  strangely  damaged  the  cerebral 
organs,  and  put  them  frightfully  out  of  tune,  whenever  men 
meddled  with  the  profession  without  the  stamp  of  her  diploma. 
We  say  this  in  right  good-will,  and  we  cannot  regard  the  history 
we  have  given  as  without  its  moral. 

We  here  quit  our  comment  on  the  matured  organic  structures 
of  the  living  world  ;  respecting  which  we  venture  to  affirm — that 
up  to  this  time  the  theory  of  deA'elopment  is  an  idle  dream  with¬ 
out  one  fact  to  rest  upon — that  no  organic  structure  has  been 
created  by  natural  means — and  that  no  one  species,  by  lapse  of 
ages,  or  by  artifices  of  breeding  and  nursing,  has  passed  into 
another.  The  Hindoo  philosopher  put  his  world  upon  the  back 
of  an  elephant ;  our  author’s  world  is  upon  the  back  of  a  mite ; 
but  has  he  no  stronger  mutter  to  prop  its  tottering  foundations  i 
We  think  not.  But  there  is  one  arrow  more  in  our  author’s 
quiver,  and  we  must  turn  its  point  before  we  leave  him.  This 
leads  us  to  the  question  of  Foetal  Development. 

Spontaneous  generation  in  the  very  humblest  animal  type,  and 
a  gradual  transmutation  from  one  species  to  another,  in  a  regu¬ 
larly  ascending  scale,  are  the  two  great  principles  of  our  author’s 
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borrowed  scheme.  We  have  shown  to  demonstration  that  they 
derive  no  support  from  the  phenomena  of  the  old  world  ;  and  he 
has  failed  to  give  us  so  much  as  a  single  instance,  either  of 
one  principle  or  of  the  otiier,  drawn  from  the  undoubted  facts 
of  living  nature.  He  offers  nothing  deserving  the  name  of 
theory  ;  for  theory  is  but  a  reasonable  interpretation  of  allowed 
facts;  but  he  offers  us  instead  a  well  connected  scheme 
of  gratuitous  hypotheses.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  species  do  not 
change,  and  the  fixed  organic  laws  of  nature  are  the  first  prin¬ 
ciples  of  physiology ;  in  the  same  way  that  the  fixed  laws  of 
atomic  combination  are  the  first  principles  of  philosophical  che¬ 
mistry.  Were  nature  changeable,  there  could  be  no  philosophy. 
The  foetal  changes  within  the  womb  are  matters  of  the  deepest 
interest ;  but,  whatsoever  they  may  be,  they  affect  not  our 
author’s  argument  one  jot;  unless  he  can  show  some  want  of 
fixity  in  the  phenomena  which  flow  from  them.  But  this  he  has 
not  done,  and  cannot  do.  Parents  produce  an  offspring  like  them¬ 
selves.  Eagles  do  not  hatch  owls ;  geese  do  not  hatch  rats,  (what¬ 
soever  our  author  may  dream ;)  and  no  tropical  heat  can  ever  bring 
a  beast  from  the  eggs  of  a  reptile.  Hence  no  foetal  changes,  we 
repeat,  can  affect  the  general  question.  And  here  we  might  per¬ 
haps  leave  our  author  and  our  readers,  who  may  think  w^e  have 
said  enough ;  but  we  will  not  yet  leave  him ;  and  through  a  few 
pages  we  w'ill  discuss  his  wild  speculations  (all  borrow’ed  from  a 
bud  school,)  and  his  strange  misconceptions  on  almost  evety  fact 
he  pretends  to  put  before  us. 

He  assumes,  not  only  that  the  organic  germs  of  all  creatures 
are  alike,  but  that  they  are  identical ;  and  that  the  higher  ani¬ 
mals  (of  course,  including  men)  pass,  while  in  the  womb,  through 
all  the  successive  conditions  which  are  permanent  in  tiie  animals 
on  the  lower  grades  of  the  general  organic  scale  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  foetus  of  a  man  is,  during  the  successive  periods 
of  gestation,  a  monad,  a  polype,  a  cephalopod,  or  an  insect ;  a 
fish,  a  reptile,  a  bird,  a  beast,  ending  with  a  monkey ;  and, 
lastly,  a  man  with  a  permanent  organic  form.  This  is  the  theory  r 
and  how  does  he  use  this  marvellous  organic  apparatus  ?  He- 
scnds  off  the  spokes  of  his  organic  wheel  from  different  points  of 
the  ascending  axle.  The  monads  breed  on  (for  example)  till 
they  have  become  like  fishes ;  and  the  class  of  fishes  then  begins 
to  branch  off  according  to  law.  But  the  fishes  also  improve  by 
breeding;  and  some  one  more  favoured  than  the  rest,  and  by  a 
longer  gestation,  produces  the  reptile  type  ;  and  from  that  type* 
is  given  off  a  second  spoke,  representing,  in  due  time,  the  class 
of  reptiles.  Tn  like  manner  the  other  classes  are  sent  off,  higher 
on  the  axle,  till  we  reach  a  spoke  of  the  great  organic  wheel  at 
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the  end  of  which  are  monkeys  and  men,  (p.  217.)  Nor  is  nature 
ever  to  stand  still ;  for  if  our  matrons  will  (as  our  author  tells 
them)  be  more  patient,  they  may  yet  send  off  another,  and  a 
higher  spoke,  to  be  ‘  the  crowning  type  of  man  !  ’  We  fearlessly 
affirm  that  this  monstrous  scheme,  is,  from  first  to  last,  nothing 
but  a  pile  of  wildly  gratuitous  hypotheses.  He  stumbles  on  the 
threshold  of  his  argument  (a  bad  omen,)  and  each  step  he  takes 
is  false  to  the  gradations  of  real  nature.  We  wish  with  all  our 
hearts  we  could  pass  this  subject  over ;  for  it  is  fit  only  for  pro¬ 
fessional  books,  and  it  requires  illustrations  which  we  cannot 
give  here.  But  the  subject  is  woven  into  our  author's  system, 
and  he  has  contrived  to  do  so  in  a  popular  manner  :  touch  on 
it,  then,  we  must ;  and  we  accordingly  proceed  to  give  a  sketch 
of  some  of  the  leading  changes  in  the  foetal  forms,  from  their 
first  organic  germs  up  to  a  perfect  mammal. 

1.  The  old  adage — omne  animal  ab  ovo — may  be  taken  as 
generally  true.  But  all  ova  are  not  the  same,  neither  are  all 
organic  germs  (or  germinal  vesicles)  the  same ;  and  because  we 
have  only  one  word — germ — for  the  fundamental  organic  ele¬ 
ment,  and  one  word — atom — for  the  inorganic — are  all  these 
germs  and  atoms  to  be,  on  that  account,  called  identical  ?  We 
reply,  no ;  and  we  need  not  repeat  what  we  have  said  before. 
But,  in  the  beginnings  of  life,  there  are  other  organic  elements 
besides  the  ovum.  W^  have  the  spermatozoa,  and  more  than 
a  hundred  species  of  these  strange  parasites  have  been  figured. 
We  believe,  partly  on  direct  proof,  and  partly  on  good  analogy, 
that  they  differ  in  different  species  of  animals;  if  so,  there  is 
an  end  of  all  identity  in  the  first  beginnings  of  organic  life ; 
and  we  know  that  these  different  organic  elements  are  bound 
to  a  series  of  phenomena,  by  organic  laws  as  undeviating  as  the 
laws  of  gravity.  ‘  By  no  change  of  conditions,  says  Dr  Clark, 

*  can  two  ova  of  animals  of  the  same  species  be  developed  into 

*  different  animal  species ;  neither  by  any  provision  of  identical 
‘  conditions  can  two  ova  of  different  species  be  developed  into 

*  animals  of  the  same  kind.’  *  If  these  view's  be  right  (and  we 
believe  them  unquestionably  right,)  they  crush  at  the  first  step 
the  whole  of  our  author’s  system. 

2.  Let  us  now  suppose  animal  life  to  have  begun.  The  next 
step  in  advance  is  the  separation  of  the  organic  germ  within  the 
ovum  by  something  like  a  geometrical  cleavage ;  followed  by  a 


*  Memoir  by  Dr  Clark  on  *  Fietal  Development,’  read  before  the 
Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,  (1845.) 
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slow  and  gradual  evolution  of  a  germinal  membrane.  During 
this  process  the  first  changes  do  resemble  that  observed  in  the 
fissiparous  generation  of  monads.  There  is  an  analogy  and  no¬ 
thing  else,  and  this  resemblance  soon  ceases  ;  for,  directing  our 
attention  to  the  vertebrata,  we  find  that  all  the  organic  globules 
remain  within  the  ovum  ;  and  have  a  mysterious  bond  of  union 
(not  appreciable  by  microscopic  sense)  whereby  they  are  soon 
led  to  arrange  themselves  in  two  nearly  parallel  rows.  We 
may  say  that  the  keel  of  the  animal  is  then  laid  down  ;  and  in 
it  we  have  the  first  rudiments  of  a  back-bone  and  a  continuous 
spinal  chord.  But  during  the  progress  and  completion  of  this 
first  organic  process,  no  anatomist  has  observed  the  shadow  of 
any  change  assimilating  the  nascent  embryo  to  any  of  the  radiata, 
mollusca,  or  articulata.  Thus  are  three  whole  classes  of  the 
animal  kingdom  passed  over  without  any  corresponding  foetal 
type,  and  in  defiance  of  the  law  of  development.  The  law  is 
false,  we  affirm,  in  its  beginning,  and  false  at  every  step.  It  is 
but  an  idle  dream  of  the  philosophy  of  resemblances. 

3.  VVe  next  have  to  remark  a  very  comple.x  series  of  changes 
through  which  the  germinal  membranes  pass.  ‘  They  are  in  two 
‘  distinct  sets,  and  follow  in  succession  of  time.  In  the  first  set 

*  are  laid  down  the  animal  organs — the  nervous  system  and  organs 
‘  of  motion— as  well  as  the  intestinal  canal  and  its  appendages, 

*  (sometimes  called  the  vegetative  organs,)  and  a  kind  of  interme- 

*  diate  system  evolving  gradually  the  heart  and  blood-vessels.  The 
<  combination  of  all  these  is  the  true  embryo  state  of  the  animal. 
‘  The  second  set  of  changes,  which  are  subsequent,  produce  the 

*  perfection  of  the  animal,  and  determine  its  sex.  These  belong 

*  to  what  is  called  the  larva  state.  Now,  the  embryo  state,  and 

*  the  larva  state,  are  both  passed  in  ovo  by  mammals  and  birds, 

*  (and  some  other  classes  of  vertebrates ;)  but  the  larva  state  is 

*  passed  out  of  the  ovum  by  batrachians,  fishes,  and  most  of  the 
‘  invertebrates.’  *  These  are  not  merely  facts  in  natural 
history,  but  they  arise  out  of  anatomical  laws,  and  are  provided 
for  by  the  peculiar  and  prospective  contrivances  manifested 
during  the  embryo  state,  in  the  early  stages  of  development, 
the  embryo  consists  of  parts  already  laid  down,  and  of  germinal 
appendages  out  of  which  all  the  other  parts  inevitably  follow  in 
their  order.  The  two  parts  cannot  be  separated  without  ruin  to 
the  growing  animal.  The  conditions  necessary  to  life,  as  the 
structure  advances,  are  due  temperature,  due  nutriment  of  the 
several  organs,  and  due  access  to  the  atmospheric  air ;  and  the 


*  Dr  Clark,  ibid. 
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prospective  contrivances  by  which  theseconditions  are  secured  are 
so  ditferent,  in  difTerent  classes,  that  no  anatomist  has  any  difficulty 
in  disting;uishing  them,  and  they  do  not  admit  of  interchange. 
To  describe  these  structures  would  be  impossible  without  illus¬ 
trative  drawings ;  but  they  are  well  known,  and  they  are  fatal 
at  every  point  to  the  scheme  of  development.  VVe  cannot  hatch 
a  rat  from  a  goose’s  egg,  because  all  the  organic  membranes 
evolved  during  the  process  have  a  prospective  reference  to  the 
ultimate  form  of  a  bird ;  and  it  is  physically  impossible,  if  they 
be  not  fatally  interrupted,  that  they  should  end  in  any  thing  else  ; 
for  the  end  is  involved,  by  strict  anatomical  necessity,  in  the 
previous  conditions  of  the  organic  membrane.  We  might  just  as 
well  affirm  that  all  living  mammals  are  one  and  the  same, 
because  they  are  all  constructed  on  one  plan,  (which  no  one 
denies,)  as  affirm  that  these  progressive  fa?tal  forms  are  all  iden¬ 
tical. 

3.  Let  us  now  consider  the  state  of  the  foetal  development,  as  it 
approaches  the  period  when  fishes  and  batrachians  quit  the  ovum, 
(not  accidentally,  but  by  a  physical  necessity,  arising  out  of  the 
organic  structures  just  alluded  to  ;)  and  become,  afterward,  more 
separated  than  they  were  before,  from  the  higher  classes.  The 
animal  framework  is  at  this  period  considerably  advanced ;  and 
in  all  the  vertebrata  (of  whatever  class)  fissures  begin  to  appear 
immediately  behind  the  head,  and  descend  into  the  interior  of 
the  intestinal  tube.  They  have  been  called  (we  think  unfortu¬ 
nately)  branchial  fissures  ;  and  this  name  has  misled  many 
authors  who  have  taken  up  the  philosophy  of  resemblances: 
These  fissures  gradually  close  up  in  all  the  higher  classes,  and 
with  them  they  never  arc  true  branchial  fissures.  In  fishes  they 
are  permanent,  and  on  these  fissures  the  gills  are  gradually 
formed,  and  nearly  completed  just  as  the  fish  quits  the  ovum ; 
and  a  part  of  the  same  description  applies  to  batrachians.  Let 
these  branchial  fissures  be  taken  from  the  embryo  of  a  fish,  a 
batrachian,  and  a  mammal,  and  put  before  an  anatomist,  and  he 
will  tell  instantly  and  certainly  to  which  class  each  embryo  must 
belong,  for  there  is  no  confusion  of  structure.  On  the  (so  called) 
branchial  fissures  of  a  mammal’s  embryo,  there  is  a  simple  mem¬ 
brane,  with  blood-vessels  forming  a  kind  of  unbroken  arch, 
without  any  the  least  trace  of  gills ;  but  in  frogs  and  fishes  these 
fissures  are  covered  with  tufts  and  fringes,  which  are  fed  by 
lateral  offsets  of  blood-vessels.  There  can  be  no  mistake  in  this 
structure ;  and  in  due  course  of  nature  the  embryo  frog  and  fisU 
(through  the  feeding  of  the  lateral  vessels)  become  furnished 
with  the  tnfts  and  gills  peculiar  to  each  class;  and  being  so  pre¬ 
pared,  they  pass  out  of  the  ovum  into  the  water.  Were  the- 
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embryo  of  a  mammal  thrown  off  at  that  time  into  water  (of  its 
own  temperature,)  it  could  not  support  life  for  a  moment. 

4.  Is,  then,  the  embryo  of  a  mammal  ever  to  be  called  a  fish  ? 
The  philosophy  of  external  resemblances  might  say  yes;  but 
the  philosophy  of  true  anatomical  differences  says  no.  Our 
author  cuts  the  matter  short,  and  tells  us,  (p.  19G,)  ‘  that  in 

*  mammifers  the  gills  exist  and  act  at  an  early  stage  of  the  foetal 

*  state,  but  afterwards  go  back  and  appear  no  more ;  while  in 
‘  fishes  the  gills  are  fully  developed,  and  the  lungs  appear  in  the 

*  rudimentary  form  of  air  bladders.’  This  sentence  is  one  mass 
of  gross  blunders.  He  mistakes  the  organic  nature  of  the  air  blad> 
der ;  and  we  again  affirm  that  no  one  has  ever  seen  a  trace  of  gills  on 
the  {so  called)  branchial  fissures  of  a  mammal.  'I'he  foetus  of  a  mam¬ 
mal  never  breathes  by  help  of  gills,  and  is  never  in  the  condition 
of  a  fish.  The  author’s  assertion  is  absolutely  false  to  nature. 
It  is  true  that  the  foetus  of  a  mammal  floats,  during  all  its  pro¬ 
gress,  in  a  watery  fluid  ;  and  at  the  stage  w’e  are  here  consider¬ 
ing,  its  limbs  are  ill  matured,  and  a  person  of  lively  fancy  (like 
this  author)  might  say  that  *  they  resembled’  the  fins  of  a  fish; 
but  they  are  not  made  up  of  rays,  nor  have  they  the  anatomical 
structure  of  fins ;  and  the  development  of  the  brain  is,  at  this 
period,  absolutely  different  from  that  of  a  fish.  We  have,  there¬ 
fore,  all  the  differences  we  w'ant ;  and  we  affirm  that  the  foetus  of 
a  man  never  passes  through  the  conditions  of  a  fish ;  that  the 
development  theory  breaks  down  again,  (as  it  did  at  the  two 
former  steps  of  progress ;)  and  that  it  will  not  bear  the  test  of 
exact  anatomical  analysis.  It  is,  in  fact,  from  first  to  last,  the 
mere  fabrication  of  a  vague  philosophy  of  resemblances. 

5.  All  the  higher  animals  are  constructed  on  one  general  plan  ; 
but  as  there  are  differences  in  the  perfect  animals,  by  which  we 
separate  them  into  classes,  orders,  genera,  and  species,  so  are 
there  corresponding  differences  in  their  foetal  forms.  In  every 
stage  of  progress  the  foetus  is  made  up  of  organic  parts  laid 
down,  and  of  certain  inseparable  appendages.  The  parts  laid 
down  may  be  so  ill  defined  that  a  fanciful  person  might  cull 
them,  while  in  early  progress,  by  some  name  suggested  by  his 
imagination ;  but  he  has  no  right  to  overlook  the  inseparable 
organic  appendages,  which  have  all  a  reference  to  the  perfection 
of  the  animal  form  ;  are  all  prospective  contrivances,  and  imply, 
by  anatomical  necessity,  the  subsequent  and  more  perfect  con¬ 
ditions  of  existence.  This  remark  is  important.  The  great  and 
prominent  foetal  differences  have  reference  to  future  conditions  ; 
and  do  not  arise  merely  out  of  the  existing  conditions  of  the 
organic  parts  laid  down.  Were  the  appendages  defined  only  by 
the  existing  conditions,  different  classes  might  be  supposed,  hypo- 
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thetically,  not  only  to  be  laid  down  on  one  general  plan,  but  to 
pass  into  one  another  by  insensible  gradations.  Nature  will  not, 
however,  do  her  work  on  our  hypotheses.  She  does  her  work 
on  another  plan.  Let  us  then  go  further  on  the  ascending 
scale — after  fishes  and  frogs  have  left  the  ovum,  and  are  no 
longer  among  the  objects  of  immediate  comparison.  How  are 
the  higher  classes  brought  to  foetal  maturity  ?  Is  this  done  on 
such  a  plan  that  we  may  suppose  them  to  have  sometimes  inter¬ 
changed  their  types,  and  to  have  passed  one  into  another?  We 
again  reply  in  the  negative ;  for  we  find  not  the  semblance  of 
any  such  organic  interchange,  w'hile  we  attend  to  real  anatomi¬ 
cal  differences.  Is  it  possible,  for  example,  that  a  bird’s  egg 
should  be  hatched  into  a  mammal  ?  We  reply  no — and  the  un¬ 
deviating  facts  of  nature  bear  us  out ;  and,  if  we  went  no  further, 
our  reply  would  be  grounded  on  a  conviction  like  that  of  a  clown, 
who  believes  that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow.  But  the  nega¬ 
tive  reply  of  an  anatomist,  or  rather  his  positive  reply,  that  a 
bird  will  be  hatched  from  a  bird’s  egg,  is  still  better  grounded. 
His  confidence  would  be  of  the  same  nature  with  the  conviction 
of  an  astronomer,  that  the  sun  must  rise  to-morrow ;  for  he 
knows  the  anatomy  of  an  egg,  and  he  knows  the  organic  cycles 
evolved  within  it,  and  evolved  inevitably,  by  proper  incubation. 
He  knows  that,  from  first  to  last,  there  are  organic  contrivances 
within  an  egg  which  have  a  defined  prospective  reference  to  the 
laying  down  the  organic  structure  of  a  bird,  and  apply  not  to 
that  of  any  mammal ;  so  that  there  is  neither  any  obscurity  nor 
any  possibility  of  structural  interchange.  The  ornithorhynchus 
is  a  mammal  of  a  strange  form,  and  of  all  mammals  is  nearest 
to  a  bird ;  but  there  are  most  wide  organic  intervals  between 
them  ;  and  Professor  Owen  has  shown  us,  that  there  is  a  defined 
mechanical  difference  in  the  anatomy  of  their  ova,  which  proves 
(even  before  foetal  life  has  made  a  progress)  that  one  ovum  must 
be  hatched  outside  the  mother,  and  the  other  inside.  We  cannot 
dwell  on  mere  details — we  appeal  only  to  leading  facts  and  first 
principles.  Going  back,  then,  to  the  time  when  the  lower  verte¬ 
brates  are  quitting  the  ovum,  we  may  in  one  sentence  point  out 
a  broad  set  of  foetal  differences, — implying,  prospectively,  a  great 
organic  separation  in  all  the  higher  classes.  ‘  At  this  period,  when 
‘  frogs  and  fishes  are  beginning  to  breathe  by  branchial  tufts  and 

*  gills,  other  amphibia  and  birds  are  breathing  by  allantoid;  and 

*  never,  for  an  instant,  breathe  by  gills.  At  the  same  period  of 
‘  foetal  development,  hot-blooded  quadrupeds  are  breathing  by 

*  allantoid sloA  ptocewfa  jointly,  while  man  is  breathing  by  placenta 

*  alone.  These  are  essential  foetal  differences,  connected  with  the 
‘  last  perfection  of  animal  structure,  and  they  form  a  wide  auato- 
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*  mical  separation  so  as  to  bar  all  interchange  or  confusion  of  or- 

*  ganic  type.’  *  These  contrivances  of  nature  are,  we  affirm,  pro¬ 
spective,  and  not  brought  about  by  any  natural  or  artificial  change 
of  physical  conditions ;  and  all  the  contrivances  are  wise  and 
good,  and  well  adapted  to  the  future  condition  of  the  perfect 
being.  This  is  the  true  law  of  nature,  as  told  us  by  the  succes¬ 
sive  forms  of  foetal  life.  Were  these  facts  known  to  our  author  ? 
For  his  own  sake  we  trust  they  were  not  known.  At  any  rate, 
he  has  left  his  readers  in  perfect  darkness  as  to  the  real  evidence 
of  the  questions  on  which  he  presumes  to  write  with  no  small 
confidence  ;  and,  so  writing,  he  does  his  utmost  to  lead  them  into 
gross  error  and  inextricable  confusion. 

If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven,  thou  art  there  i  if  I  make  my  bed  in 

hell,  behold  thou  art  there . My  substance  was  not  hid  from 

thee  when  I  was  made  in  secret,  and  curiously  wrouyht  in  the  lowest 
parts  of  the  earth.  Thine  eyes  did  see  my  substance  yet  being  im¬ 
perfect,  and  in  thy  booh  all  my  members  were  written,  ichich  in 
continuance  tcere  fashioned  when  as  yet  there  was  none  of  them.  We 
quote  not  these  words,  because  of  their  authority.  We  bow  to 
their  authority ;  but  we  meet  our  author  and  his  school  on  mere 
natural  grounds  common  to  us  all.  We  would  fain,  however,  per¬ 
suade  our  readers  to  pause  a  moment,  and  turn,  as  we  have  done,  to 
the  glorious-inspired  song  which  links  the  material  to  the  moral 
parts  of  nature,  and  teaches  the  true  aim  of  high  philosophy.  It 
contains  the  very  essence  of  ever-enduring  truth  ;  and  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  man,  whatever  may  be  his  skill  among  material  things, 
may  embrace  it  and  feel  its  strength,  but  can  never  go  one  step 
beyond  it. 

6.  After  the  well-known  facts  which  we  have  now  laid  before 
our  readers,  we  may  further  ask — ‘  With  what  shadow  of  reason 

*  can  any  school  of  anatomists  pretend  to  say,  that  one  order  of 

*  animals  can  pass  into  another  order,  in  the  way  of  ordinary  ge- 

*  neration,  seeing  that  the  indispensable  respiratory  foetal  organs 
‘  are  so  different  in  each  ?  The  fallacy  which  allows  for  a  moment 

*  such  an  absurdity  to  pass,  is  this — that,  to  serve  their  purpose, 
‘  they  describe  their  foetus  by  its  central  portions  only,  and  not 
‘  by  its  whole  mass,  including  its  organic  appendages,  which  are 
‘  essential  to  its  continued  life  and  its  matured  structure.’f 
Look,  say  they,  (and  so  says  our  author,  p.  206,)  at  the 
foetal  heart  of  a  mammal.  It  first  represents  a  single  tube,  as  in 
insects ;  next,  an  organ,  with  two  communicating  cavities,  as  in 
fishes ;  next,  with  three  cavities,  as  in  amphibia;  and,  lastly,  it  has 
four  cavities,  as  in  birds.  And  so  we  are  to  conclude  that  a  mam¬ 
mal’s  heart,  after  passing  through  the  lower  types,  is  left  at  last  in 

*  Dr  Clark’s  Memoir  on  ‘  Foetal  Development.’  t  Clark,  ibid. 
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the  condition  of  a  bird’s  heart,  beyond  which  it  makes  no  advance. 
'I'here  is  some  positive  truth,  but  there  is  far  more  positive  false¬ 
hood,  in  these  statements ;  and  we  are  not  satisfied  with  mere 
loose  analogies.  All  the  vertebrate  creatures,  without  one  ex¬ 
ception,  pass  through  their  larva  state  surrounded  by  water  ;  and 
for  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  while  the  creature  is  so  surrounded 
with  water,  we  learn,  from  the  example  of  fishes,  that  a  single 
heart  is  best.  Now,  the  development  of  this  organ  in  the  higher 
animals,  while  they  remain  in  the  womb,  unites  in  it  a  capacity 
for  two  distinct,  and  apparently  conflicting,  modes  of  action. 
Their  blood  circulates  by  a  single  heart  like  that  of  fishes,  and 
their  conditions  of  life  arc  perfect  of  their  kind :  but,  during 
these  conditions,  a  double  heart  is  laid  down^  and  perfected,  in 
prospective  wisdom,  to  meet  a  coming  change  when  the  creature 
is  to  pass  into  the  air.  ‘  Where  there  is  light,  there  will  be  eyes,’ 
says  our  author.  He  tells  us  what  is  not  true.  He  speaks  as 
if  light  made  the  eyes  by  some  natural  necessity ;  and  not  that 
the  eyes  were  made  in  darkness,  before  light  had  ever  reached 
them.  Just  in  like  manner,  a  child  while  in  the  womb  wants 
not  the  circulation  of  a  double  heart,  and  the  conditions  of  the 
things  around  it  could  never  imply  that  structure  ;  but  prospec¬ 
tive  wisdom  gives  that  structure  in  anticipation  of  a  future  want. 
The  beauty  of  the  mechanism  by  which  these  double  objects  are 
attained — partly  by  the  structure  of  the  heart  itself,  and  partly 
by  the  vessels  which  arise  from  it — have,  in  every  age  since 
Harvey’s  time,  (except  the  present,)  filled  the  mind  with  reve¬ 
rence  and  wonder. 

But  let  us  give  our  materialists  a  closer  meeting  upon  this 
question.  *  The  first  rudiment  of  the  heart  appears  as  a  single 

*  tube,  and  it  gradually  becomes  bent  like  an  Italian  S ;  and  it 

*  then  makes  three  swellings  w'hich  are  afterwards,  in  mammals 

*  and  birds,  to  became  the  two  auricles,  the  two  ventricles,  and  the 

*  aorta,  with  the  pulmonary  artery.  This  led  to  the  belief  that 

*  the  swelling  for  the  auricles  was  first  divided  into  two  compart- 

*  ments  by  a  septum,  and  that  the  sw'elling  for  the  ventricles  was 

*  divided  at  a  later  period  of  foetal  life.  This  belief  is,  however, 

*  contrary  to  fact.  The  septum  is  formed  in  the  swelling  corres- 

*  ponding  to  the  ventricles,  a  considerable  time  before  it  is  formed 

*  in  that  corresponding  to  the  auricles.  So  that,  for  a  period,  the 

*  heart  of  a  human  foetus  (as  well  as  that  of  other  mammals  and 

*  of  birds)  has  one  auricle  and  two  ventricles.  Hence  it  does  not 

*  pass  through  the  form  which  is  permanent  in  the  amphibia  ;  but  it 
‘  does  pass  through  a  form  not  found  permanent  in  any  known  crea- 

*  ture.  This  grand  correction  of  an  old  mistake  we  owe  to  the 
‘  concurrent  labours  of  Valentin,  Rathke,  and  Bischoif,  who 

*  stand  in  the  first  rank  of  discoverers ;  and  no  good  anatomist 
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*  has  pretended  to  contradict  them.  The  hearts  of  birds  and  mam- 

*  mats  do  not,  therefore,  pass  through  forms  which  are  permanent  in 

*  fishes  and  reptiles* — (Dr  Clark.)  To  meet  a  possible  objection 
we  may  state,  that  we  here  speak  of  the  normal  type  of  reptile- 
heart;  for  in  the  very  highest  order  of  that  class  there  is  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  double  heart.  Neither  let  it  be  said  that  the  heart  of 
birds  and  mammals,  when  in  the  condition  of  a  single  tube,  is 
identical  with  a  corresponding  condition  of  the  heart  of  fishes  ; 
for  in  the  former  case  there  are  no  aortic  valves,  while  in  the 
latter  they  are  essential. 

6.  The  development  of  the  brain  in  vertebrate  creation,  is 
like  the  development  of  the  other  parts.  ‘  The  fluid  matter  first 
‘  laid  down  for  it  is  potentially  the  whole  nervous  system.  Like 

*  processes  begin  upon  things  similar  as  to  some  of  their  rudimen- 

*  tary  forms,  but  dissimilar  in  all  their  ultimate  organic  results  ; 

‘  and,  during  the  early  stages  of  foetal  progress,  difiPerences  appear 

*  which  come  soon  so  strongly  into  sight  as  to  overwhelm  the  re- 
‘  semblances.  No  one  can  turn  over  the  plates,  detailing  the  de- 

*  velopmentof  the  brain  in  two  vertebrates,  from  distant  parts  of 

*  the  zoological  scale,  without  being  struck  at  once  with  the  truth 

*  of  our  assertion.’  Our  author  does  not  appear  to  have  studied  a 
single  standard  work  ;  yet  there  is  a  magnificent  anatomical  lite¬ 
rature  connected  with  the  foetal  questions  ;  and  he  ought  at  least 
to  have  leaned  for  support  upon  some  high  authorities.  But  he 
has  contented  himself  with  quoting  one  or  two  superficial  works 
of  no  authority  whatsoever.  One  of  his  quotations  is  no  better 
than  a  most  ignorant  misrepresentation  of  facts ;  for  he  tells  us 
(p.  206,)  that  ventricles  and  corpora  striata  are  only  found  in 
mammals.  We  can  tell  him  that  they  are  found  also  in  the  lower 
classes.  Again,  with  like  inaccuracy,  and  on  no  better  authority, 
he  tells  us  (p.  235)  in  his  grand  creative  scale,  that  the  brain  of 
the  human  foetus,  during  its  nine  months’  gestation,  resembles 
that  of  the  following  nine  orders  ; — an  insect,  a  fish,  a  turtle,  a 
bird,  a  rodent,  a  ruminant,  a  wolf,  a  monkey,  and  a  man.  Let 
not  the  reader  be  imposed  on  by  mere  vague  and  ideal  resem¬ 
blances,  which  bear  not  the  semblance  of  sound  anatomical  truths. 
The  brain,  during  foetal  progress,  is  like  the  other  structures. 
It  consists  of  parts  laid  down,  and  of  parts  in  connected  progress, 
which  eventually  complete  the  structure.  Had,  for  example,  a 
seven  months’  child  the  true  anatomical  brain  of  a  wolf,  it  must 
remain  ever  afterwards  through  life  of  a  beastly  nature.  But  it 
has,  anatomically,  a  true  human  brain,  though  not  yet  brought 
to  full  size  and  proportion.  What  the  mother’s  blood  w’ould  do 
in  the  womb  is  done  by  the  mother’s  milk ;  and  the  little  ill- 
formed  semblance  of  a  child  is  gradually  nourished  in  body,  and 
brain,  and  every  organ,  till  it  reaches  the  full  stature  and  perfec- 
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tion  of  humanity,  being  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  ave¬ 
rage  of  its  fellow-creatures. 

Blunders  and  mistatements  of  this  kind  might  have  admitted 
of  some  semblance  of  apology,  and  we  might,  perhaps,  have  re¬ 
ferred  our  author’s  misconceptions,  on  every  part  of  the  Foetal  Ques¬ 
tion,  to  a  want  of  knowledge,  or  to  the  delusions  of  a  hypothetical 
spirit.  But  what  apology  can  we  make  for  the  grand  creative 
scale  arranged  in  four  parallel  columns? — (P.  234.)  We  affirm, 
on  principle,  that  no  scale  of  nature,  invented  by  man,  can  ever 
define  the  law  and  order  of  creation.  But  assuming  a  scale,  let 
it  be  applied  fairly,  and  therefore  in  subordination  to  the  known 
facts  of  nature.  Assuming  the  author’s  most  fanciful  and  most 
false  views  of  the  foetal  development  of  the  human  brain — do  they 
derive  support  from  the  sequence  of  organic  forms  in  the  ascend¬ 
ing  scries  of  rocks  ?  lie  tells  us,  ‘  that,  excepting  a  few  mam- 
‘  mals,  the  parity  is  perfect;’  and  ‘  that  it  is  a  wonderful  evi- 
‘  dence  in  favour  of  his  hypothesis.’  Does  he,  then,  arrange 
the  organic  forms  in  the  order  of  nature,  and  then  put  them  in 
a  column  parallel  to  his  hypothetical  development  of  the  foetal 
brain  during  the  nine  months  of  gestation  ?  If  he  did  this,  he 
ivould  act  fairly,  and  the  reader  might  then  judge  for  himself : 
but  he  does  no  such  thing.  For,  without  giving  his  readers  any 
notice  of  his  artifice,  he  arranges  the  paUeontological  forms  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  his  own  hypothesis  I  This  is  not  merely  an  in¬ 
trepid  use  of  the  circular  logic — it  is  an  insult  upon  the  reader  ; 
and  an  artifice  we  should  be  unable  to  describe  in  the  conventional 
words  of  common  courtesy.  The  whole  pretendedorderisone  mass 
of  error.  Fishes  are  in  their  wrong  place — birds  are  put  six  steps 
above  their  proper  geological  grade — monkeys  are  raised  four 
steps,  that  they  may  claim  parentage  with  the  human  family. 
The  scale,  from  first  to  last,  is  one  mass  of  error ;  for  geology, 
as  w’e  have  shown  above,  bids  defiance  at  every  step  to  this 
writer’s  theory. 

*  Sex  is  fully  ascertained  to  be  a  matter  of  development,’ 
(p.  219.)  In  a  proper  sense  it  is  ;  but  not  in  the  sense  in  which 
our  author  uses  the  word  development ;  for  what  he  adds  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  true.  *  All  beings  (he  tells  us)  are  at  one  stage  of  the 
‘  embryotic  progress  female ;  a  certain  number  of  them  are 
‘  afterwards  advanced  to  male.’  If  this  fact  be  fully  ascertain¬ 
ed,  we  might  ask,  by  whom — by  the  author  himself?  If  so,  we 
can  only  tell  him,  that  the  best  authorities  are  all  against  him  ; 
and  that,  in  this  instance,  he  seems  to  have  gone  beyond  them. 
Whether  his  apparent  position  arise  from  his  having  turned  his 
back  upon  all  our  highest  anatomical  authorities,  or  from  his 
having  outstripped  them  in  the  race,  we  must  leave  our  readers 
to  judge.  ‘  Soemmering  points  out  the  different  proportions  of  the 
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*  thorax,  as  well  as  of  other  parts  of  the  male  and  female  human 

*  embryo.  V^on  Biier,  Valentin,  Carus,  and  Hathke,  all  affirm  that, 

*  from  an  early  period,  and  afterwards  through  all  the  changes,  the 

*  individuality  in  respect  of  sex  is  clearly  made  out.  In  the  first  be- 

*  ginnings  of  life  all  distinctions  are  lost — at  their  first  appearance 

*  the  liver  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  lung.  But  because  the 

*  analysis  of  the  ultimate  elements  of  organic  structure  is  impos- 

*  sible,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  all  the  same.’ — (Dr  Clark.) 

It  is  evident  that  our  author  has  not  encumbered  himself  either 
with  facts  of  structure  or  with  anatomical  authorities ;  but  he  has 
been  led  astray,  us  his  manner  is,  by  some  vague  analogies,  which 
he  has  found  in  the  works  of  Huber,  and  not  perfectly  compre¬ 
hended.  The  facts  stated  by  Huber  (in  his  work  on  bees)  are  of 
great  physiological  interest ;  but  they  help  not  on,  so  much  as 
one  step,  our  author’s  scheme  of  development ;  neither  have  they 
any  bearing  on  his  new  sexual  hypothesis;  unless  he  can  show 
that  the  sex  of  a  lamb,  a  calf,  or  a  foal  depends  upon  a  longer 
or  shorter  period  of  gestation.  If  his  mind  is  troubled  with  any 
doubts  upon  this  subject,  (but  it  is  not  much  its  nature  to  let 
doubts  stand  in  tbe  w’ay  of  theory,)  we  can  only  recommend 
him  to  shut  Huber’s  book,  which  cannot  help  him,  and  to  con¬ 
sult  some  honest  British  cattle-breeder,  who  will  tell  him  all 
about  the  matter. 

There  are  strange  facts  in  the  metamorphoses  of  the  lower, 
invertebrate  animals  ;  but  all  of  them  are  governed  by  an  unde¬ 
viating  cycle  of  organic  laws  ;  and  none  of  tliem  gives  so  much 
as  the  shadow  of  an  argument  for  the  hypothesis  of  transmuta¬ 
tion  from  one  species  to  another.  As  a  general  rule,  these 
changes  (like  the  gradual  changes  in  the  foetus  of  a  mammal) 
are  from  a  lower  to  a  more  perfect  organic  structure.  But  there 
are  some  striking  exceptions,  or  apparent  exceptions,  to  the  rule. 
For  example,  the  myriapods  have,  at  first,  three  pairs  of  feet, 
and  in  that  respect  conform  to  the  type  of  the  higher  insects ;  but 
afterwards  the  feet  increase  in  number.  So  that  we  have  here  a 
creature  of  a  lower  grade  passing  during  its  early  stages  through 
the  type  which  is  permanent  in  the  higher.  Again,  the  larvse  of 
some  creatures  are  locomotive,  and  have  eyes ;  but,  in  the  more 
fully  developed  state,  when  they  reach  the  cohdition  of  perfect 
animals,  they  become  fixed  to  one  spot,  and  lose  the  sense  of 
sight.  Facts  like  these  are  of  the  deepest  interest ;  but  they 
make  nothing  for  our  general  argument,  and  we  must  leave 
them.  No  vertebrate  animal,  after  the  first  rudiments  of  its 
structure  are  laid  down,  conforms  to  the  type  of  an  invertebrate. 
In  the  beginnings  of  life,  we  find  a  general  similitude  ;  but  the 
fundamental  rudiments  of  organic  structure  are  laid  down  upon 
an  entirely  separate  plan.  The  whole  animal  existence  of  a  verte- 
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brate  and  invertebrate  creature  does,  however,  admit  of  a  general 
comparison.  In  each  case  we  have  the  ovum,  the  embryo,  the 
larva,  and  the  perfect  animal  with  the  power  of  continuing  its 
species.  But  by  no  contrivance  or  fostering  can  we  make  a 
larva  fruitful,  or  obtain  from  it  anew  animal  of  some  lower  type : 
— the  attempt  must  fail,  because  it  involves  a  physical  impossi¬ 
bility.  Neither  can  we,  by  any  artifice  of  breeding,  push  the 
perfect  organic  form  of  the  complete  animal  beyond  the  limits  of 
its  species.  Numberless  attempts  of  this  kind  have  been  made, 
but  they  have  all  failed,  and  must  ever  fail,  because  they  are 
contrary  to  nature’s  laws.  There  is,  therefore,  a  grand  unity  in 
the  works  of  nature  proving  a  unity  of  creative  will ;  but  there 
is  no  confusion  or  mixture  of  species,  when  species  are  well  as¬ 
certained  :  neither  have  the  natural  laws  of  atomic  action  in 
dead  matter  ever  produced  so  much  as  one  undoubted  case,  even 
of  the  lowest  condition  of  organic  structure,  endowed  with  life. 
All  nature,  then,  at  whatever  point  we  meet  her,  and  during 
whatever  age  in  the  past  history  of  the  earth,  tells  us,  with  one 
unhesitating  voice,  that  she  has  not  enacted  any  law  of  sponta¬ 
neous  generation,  and  that  she  will  not  allow  any  power  inferior 
to  herself  to  mar  her  vestiges,  or  blot  out  her  fixed  organic 
typei.* 

We  have  now  done  with  the  author  of  the  ‘  Vestiges  of  Crea¬ 
tion.’  We  have  examined  fairly,  and  on  common  natural  ground, 
every  material  point  of  his  argument.  He  fails  from  his  first 
beginnings — he  understands  not  the  present  condition  of  the 
Nebular  Hypothesis — and,  admitting  the  truth  of  the  hypothesis, 
he  has  drawn  from  it  the  most  unwarrantable  conclusions.  He 
understands  not  the  present  condition  of  Geology,  and  he  has 
strangely,  and  to  all  appearance  unfairly,  distorted  such  facts  as 
were  before  him,  to  serve  the  purposes  of  his  hypothesis.  He 
has  not  brought  one  allowed  fact  from  actual  nature  to  bear  upon 
his  theory.  He  seems  not  to  have  consulted  one  good  authority 
on  the  Foetal  Question  ;  and  he  has,  consequently,  misconceived 
it,  or  misrepresented  it  at  every  turn  of  his  professed  argument. 
‘  Men,  like  V^on  Baer  and  Valentin,  far  from  favouring  the  cry 

*  We  contend  that  many  cases  of  ambiguous  generation  are  readily 
explained,  by  supposing  the  ova  to  have  passed  into  a  properly  prepared 
infusion  through  the  air.  From  some  recent  experiments  we  learn,  that 
when  the  air,  which  has  access  to  such  an  infusion,  is  made  in  the  first 
instance  to  pass  through  sulphuric  acid,  no  infusoiia  are  prodiwed,  the 
floating  ova  having  been  destroyed  during  their  passage  through  the 
acid.  Connected  with  the  subjects  discussed  in  the  preceding  pages,  we 
refer  to  an  elaborate  Report  by  Dr  Clark,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  read  to  the  British  Association  in  1834,  and 
published  in  their  third  volume. 
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‘  of  some  eager  followers,  (now  feebly  re-echoed  in  this  country) 

*  — that  the  higher  animals  puss  through  stages  of  development, 

‘  which  are  permunent  in  the  lower — expressly  tell  us  that  such 
‘  views  are  one-sided  and  insufficient.  The  views  they  offer  to- 
‘  wards  a  system  of  nature  are  not  made  up  of  materialism,  but  are 
‘  the  offspring  of  that  grand  (but  sometimes  mistaken)  idealism 
‘  which  pervades  the  philosophy  of  their  country.’ — (Dr  Clark.) 

We  conclude,  then,  that  our  author’s  work  is  not  merely  shallow 
and  superficial,  but  utterly  false  throughout  to  all  the  principles 
of  sound  philosophy.  Of  all  the  books  we  ever  read,  it  puts  be¬ 
fore  us  the  largest  congeries  of  positive  mistatements,  and  posi¬ 
tively  false  conclusions.  But  it  is  pleasantly  written,  it  is 
systematic,  and  it  has  been  prepared  for  the  press  with  no 
common  care  ;  so  that  its  errors  are  not  the  mere  errors  of  inad¬ 
vertency  ;  and  its  language  (with  one  or  two  gross  exceptions 
which  we  have  pointed  out)  is  so  reverent,  and  so  like  the 
solemnity  of  truth,  that  we  are  compelled  (almost  against  our 
senses)  to  believe  that  the  author  is  actually  labouring  under 
some  strange  delusion,  whereby  he  cheats  himself,  while  he  is 
doing  his  best  to  cheat  others ;  by  turning  upside  down  every  rule 
of  sound  Induction,  and  by  affirming,  again  and  again,  and  in 
every  solemn  form  of  language,  that  which  is  at  direct  variance 
with  the  plainest  acknowledged  facts  of  nature. 

For  our  own  parts  we  trust,  in  all  good  hope,  that  human  know¬ 
ledge  will  go  on  in  the  right  road  of  sober  Inductive  truth  ;  and 
if  that  be  its  direction,  we  can  look  for  no  consequences  but  such 
as  will  tend  to  the  good  of  the  human  race.  But  woe  to  the 
world  if  our  knowledge  is  to  be  made  up  of  idle  speculations, 
like  those  we  have  been  reviewing — ‘  as  endless  as  a  spider’s 
thread,  and  of  no  substance  or  profit.’  Instead  of  this,  we 
must  seek  knowledge  at  the  fountain  head — in  the  order  of 
nature — and  in  an  humble  contemplation  of  her  works ;  so  may  we 
rise,  step  by  step,  to  a  more  lofty  knowledge ;  which,  if  we  be 
right  minded,  ‘  will  not  be  a  tower  of  state  for  a  proud  mind  to 
‘  raise  itself  upon — or  a  fort  or  commanding  ground  for  strife  and 
‘  contention — or  a  shop  for  profit  or  sale — but  a  rich  storehouse 
‘  for  the  glory  of  the  Creator  and  the  relief  of  man’s  estate.’* 

*  Lord  Bacon. — Connected  with  this  part  of  the  article,  we  earnestly 
recommend  to  our  readers,  a  small  volume  by  Dr  Whewell,  Master  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  entitled  Indications  of  the  Creator,  very 
recently  published.  Though,  with  the  exception  of  the  preface,  it 
consists  of  Extracts  from  works  published  some  time  before  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  ‘  Vestiges  of  Creation,’  it  meets  the  author's  argument  at 
many  of  its  most  important  points. 
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Art.  II — The  Child  of  the  Islands.  A  Poem.  By  the  Hon. 

Mrs  Norton.  8vo.  London:  1845. 

^T^his  is  poetry,  true  poetry,  and  of  the  sort  we  unfeignedly 
approve — the  genuine  product  of  a  cultivated  mind,  a  rich 
fancy,  and  a  warm,  welUreguIated  heart.  The  aim  is  noble,  the 
lone  elevated,  the  train  of  thought  refined  and  chastened  though 
singularly  fearless,  the  choice  of  images  and  illustrations  judici¬ 
ous,  and  the  language  often  beautiful  and  always  clear ; — a  very 
rare  merit  among  the  new  school  of  poets,  male  and  female,  who, 
if  they  can  equal  some  of  the  (unfortunately)  popular  models  in 
nothing  else,  seem  resolved  at  all  events  to  be  a  match  for  the 
best  of  them  in  mysticism.  We  find  in  almost  every  page  of  the 
elegant  volume  before  us  some  bold  burst,  graceful  allusion,  or 
delicate  touch — some  trait  of  external  nature,  or  glimpse  into  the 
recesses  of  the  heart — that  irresistibly  indicates  the  creating  or 
transfiguring  power  of  genius,  and  leaves  little  or  nothing  to 
question  or  discuss  for  the  moment,  but  the  individual  tendency 
and  application  of  that  power. 

The  feelings  ever  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  are — 
indignation  against  the  petty  conventional  observances  and  fac¬ 
titious  notions,  which  check  or  warp  the  impulses,  and  paralyze 
the  exertions,  of  the  higher  classes ;  and  sympathy — glowing, 
acting,  breathing  sympathy — with  the  poor  and  the  oppressed. 
Her  indignation  sometimes  verges  on  bitterness  ;  her  sympathy 
sometimes  hurries  her  into  forgetfulness  of  that  compensating 
law  of  Providence  which  parcels  out  happiness  with  little  refer¬ 
ence  to  wealth  ;  but  we  forget  the  occasional  error,  or  even  in¬ 
justice,  in  our  admiration  of  her  spirit,  generosity,  and  devoted¬ 
ness  ;  and  we  are  the  more  anxious  to  do  homage  to  her  just 
claims  and  real  merits  as  the  denouncer  of  selfishness  and  the 
champion  of  the  poor ;  because  we  know  that  the  opinions  she 
now  advocates  with  such  earnestness,  were  hers  at  a  period  when 
the  advocacy  of  some  of  them  was  a  service  of  danger  and  self- 
sacrifice  for  a  woman  mingling  in  the  gay  circles  of  society,  and 
when  there  were  no  voices  (certainly  none  to  which  the  public 
would  listen)  to  catch  up  and  repeat  her  cry  of  ‘  au  secours.’  In 
her  ‘  Curious  Customs  of  the  County  of  Middlesex,’  printed  ten 
years  ago,  we  find  the  same  complaints  of  the  deteriorating  eflTects 
of  fashion  and  frivolity  in  inducing  confirmed  habits  of  egotism  : 
her  earliest  poem,  ‘  Rosalie,’  is  full  to  overflowing  of  a  sweetly 
and  passionately  expressed  compassion  for  the  suffering  classes ; 
while  ‘  A  Voice  from  the  Factories,’  (1836,)  and  some  well- 
known  letters  to  the  Times  reprinted  in  the  notes  to  this  volume, 
alone  suffice  to  show  that  she  endeavoured  to  call  attention  to  the 
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topics  now  universally  discussed ;  long  before  the  high-bom  and 
powerful  had  brought  philanthropy  into  fashion,  or  the  rival 
writers  of  Action,  whether  verse  or  prose,  had  selected  it  as 
the  staple  of  our  light  literature.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  insi¬ 
nuate  that  these  have  copied  aught  from  Mrs  Norton,  or  from 
one  another.  Mr  Thomas  Sheridan  (her  father)  used  to  say, 
that  a  thought  sometimes  went  walking  about  the  world,  and 
lodged  in  several  people's  heads  in  such  quick  succession,  that 
they  were  sure  to  quarrel  in  the  end  as  to  who  gave  it  house-room 
first ;  the  fact  being,  that  the  same  trains  of  thought  naturally 
arise  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  watching  the  same  state  of 
things,  or  looking  in  the  same  direction  about  the  same  time. 
It  is  fortunate,  therefore,  that  the  originality  of  opinions,  or  the 
priority  of  views,  is  of  far  less  importance  than  their  soundness 
or  their  truth  ;  and  it  is  the  high  praise  of  this  writer  that  (with 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  passages)  she  is  never  hurried  into 
those  errors  of  logic,  if  not  of  feeling,  which  are  ordinarily  com¬ 
mitted  by  enthusiasts  in  this  particular  line.  She  docs  not  tell 
the  rich  that  they  have  only  to  strip  themselves  of  their  super¬ 
fluities,  and  give  money ;  she  does  not  tell  the  poor  that  their 
sufferings  are  all  owing  to  their  taskmasters  ;  she  does  not  teach 
that  marriage  is  a  state  to  be  encouraged  or  undertaken  without 
regard  to  circumstances ;  nor  that  those  who  indulge  their  affec¬ 
tions  and  have  families,  are  uniformly  entitled  to  call  for  aid  on 
those  who  refrain,  from  prudential  motives,  from  indulging  the 
same  affections  and  have  no  families.  She  has  no  pet  scheme  for 
reviving  the  Golden  Age,  or  changing  our  present  gloomy  pro¬ 
spect  for  a  gayer  one,  as  a  scene  from  St  Giles  is  turned  into  a 
fairy  palace  at  a  pantomime.  She  feels  that  all  social  improve¬ 
ment  is  progressive,  and  that  no  class  can  be  materially  amended 
or  benefited  from  without.  But  this,  she  urges  in  effect,  is  no 
reason  for  leaving  one  individual  man  to  perish ;  still  less  for 
leaving  entire  classes  to  suffer  without  condolence,  conspire  with¬ 
out  warning,  or  grow  angry  and  unjust  without  a  cause. 

The  pervading  feeling  of  the  Poem  may  be  traced  in  such 
stanzas  as  these,  which  follow  a  heart-rending  and  we  fear  not 
altogether  fanciful  picture  of  the  worn-out  labourer  in  search  of 
work,  lying  down  to  die  on  the  cropped  harvest : — 

‘  Oh  !  the  green  mounds,  that  have  no  head-stones  o’er  them, 

To  tell  who  lies  beneath,  in  slumber  cold ; 

Oh  !  the  green  mound-:,  that  saw  no  Mutes  deplore  them, 

The  Pauper  graves,  for  whom  no  church  bells  toll’d  : 

What,  if  our  startled  senses  could  behold, 

(As  we  to  Sabbath- prayer  walk  calmly  by,) 

'I'heir  visionary  epitaphs  enroll’d  ; 

Upstanding  grimly  ’neath  God’s  equal  shy. 

Near  the  white-sculptured  tombs  where  wealthier  Christians  lie  ! 
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<  Then  we  should  think  :  then  we  should  cry,  Alas  I 
Then  many  a  pulse  would  Butter  mournfully, 

And  steps  would  pause,  that  now  so  reckless  pass : 

For  in  this  chequer’d  world  of  ours,  we  see 
Much  Carelessness,  hut  little  Cruelty  ; 

And  (though  Heaven  knows  it, is  no  boast  to  tell) 

There  dwelleth  in  us  a  deep  sympathy. 

Too  often,  like  the  stone-closed  Arab  well. 

Seal'd  from  their  helpless  thirst  whose  torments  it  should  quell.* 

Or  in  the  allusion  to  the  following  mock-patriot :  — 

*  Solemn  the  malediction  set  on  him 

Who  doth  “  pervert  the  judgment  ”  of  the  poor, 

Mislead  the  blind  and  ignorant,  and  dim 

The  meagre  light  which  led  them  heretofore. 

Faces  be  knows  not — weak  ones  w  bo  deplore 
The  ruin  wrought  by  him — in  dreams  shall  rise  ; 

Night’s  veil  of  darkness  cannot  cover  o’er 
The  wild  reproaching  of  their  blood-shot  eyes. 

Nor  its  deep  silence  hush  their  hoarse  lamenting  cries  !’ 

But  every  one  may  lend  a  helping  hand ;  eloquence,  rea¬ 
son,  self-devotion,  enthusiasm,  and  high-mindedness,  arc  not 
the  exclusive  patrimony  of  a  class ;  and  the  good  fight  must  be 
fought  with  weapons  which  every  honest-hearted,  earnest,  en¬ 
lightened  man  may  aspire  to  wield  alongside  the  proudest  and 
noblest : — 

*  Hath  Science,  in  her  march,  avow’d  no  claims 

But  theirs,  first  train’d  in  Academic  letters  ? 

Doth  history  give  no  roll  of  patriot-names, 

Peasants  themselves,  of  peasant-sons  begetters, 

Who  taught  that  light  to  some,  miscall’d  their  Betters  ? 

Men,  who  with  iron  hands,  and  hearts  as  stout. 

Filed  through  the  links  of  Folly’s  golden  fetters  ; 

And  rough  smith’s  work  they  made  of  it,  no  doubt. 

Small  choice  of  tools,  when  souls  from  Prison  would  break  out. 


‘  Yet  doubly  beautiful  it  is  to  see 

One,  set  in  the  temptation  of  High  Class, 

Keep  the  inherent  deep  nubility 

Of  a  great  nature,  strong  to  over-  pass 
The  check  of  circumstance  and  choking  mi.-s 
Of  vicious  faults  which  youthful  leisure  woo ; 

Mirror  each  thought  in  Honour’s  stainless  glass ; 
And,  by  all  kindly  deeds  that  Power  can  do. 

Prove  that  the  brave  good  heart  hath  come  of  1  nea£e  true. 
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‘  Oh  !  Graceful  seems  the  hendinj^  of  his  brow  ; 

Lovely  the  earnestness  that  fills  his  eyes ; 

Holy  the  fire  that  gave  his  heart  its  glow, 

(Spark  of  that  same  great  Light  which  never  dies,) 

With  hope,  not  fear,  they  watch  his  gradual  rise: — 

His  youth’s  glad  service  in  his  age  recall : — 

Cheer  in  the  race — and  glory  in  the  prize,— 

For  AtVsake  loving  Rank,  and  Pomp,  and  all,— 

Deeming  such  statue  needs  a  lofty  Pedestal !  ’ 

This  is  holding  the  balance  fairly,  and  making  just  allowances 
for  the  besetting  sins  or  inherent  weaknesses  of  both  classes — 
for  the  roughness,  rudeness,  impatience  of  control  and  headlong 
destructive  energy  which  usually  characterise  reformers  taken 
from  the  people ;  as  well  as  for  the  indifference,  irresoluteness, 
self-indulgent  habits,  and  effeminacy,  which  too  often  fatally  im¬ 
pair  the  best  exertions  of  the  patriot  members  of  the  aristocracy. 
Even  Falkland,  a  man  of  pure  life  and  untainted  morals,  had  a 
dash  of  these,  or  w  anted  something  to  complete  the  beau-ideal  of 
the  patriot  noble  in  troubled  times;  for  just  before  the  battle  of 
Newbury,  where  he  fell,  he  is  described  by  Hume  as  despairing 
of  his  country,  and  moving  about  with  dow'ncast  countenance 
and  neglected  dress,  murmuring  Peace.  It  has  been  made  a 
subject  of  speculation  among  the  gay  circles  of  the  metropolis 
who  Mrs  Norton’s  modern  Falkland  is  ;  and  several  distinguished 
families  are  eagerly  contending  for  the  honour  of  having  pro¬ 
duced  and  trained  him.  We  rejoice  at  the  contest,  if  only  on  the 
principle  suggested  by  King  Henry’s  exclamation  on  hearing  of 
Percy’s  death  at  Chevy  Chase — 

<  I  trust  I  have  within  my  realm 
Five  hundred  good  as  he.’ 

At  the  same  time  we  feel  bound  to  express  our  conviction, 
that  no  portrait  or  personal  allusion  was  intended ;  that  the  fair 
author  had  no  direct  intention  of  immortalizing  either  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Young  England  or  a  member  of  the  Government;  and 
that  the  future  annotators  of  her  poem  will  do  well  to  leave 
*  one,  set  in  the  temptation  of  High  Class,’  without  a  note.  In 
fact,  this  diseased  appetite  for  such  discoveries, — for  finding  per¬ 
sonalities  in  works  of  fiction  where  the  writers  are  unconscious 
of  them,  is  a  melancholy  token  of  the  corruption  of  taste,  and 
betrays  the  fatal  prevalence  of  wrong  principles  of  criticism  ;  for 
copying  is  the  lowest  branch  of  art,  and  the  very  utmost  the 
true  craftsman  will  permit  himself,  (or  from  the  very  nature  of 
his  craft  could  venture  on,)  would  be  to  take  the  traits  or  fea¬ 
tures  which  best  suit  the  purpose  in  view  from  all  quarters, 
and  then  mould  the  materials  thus  collected  into  an  hurmoni- 
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ous  whole.  Madame  Hahn-Hahn  is  quite  right  when,  in  repel¬ 
ling  a  similar  suspicion  regarding  one  of  her  own  heroines,  she 
says, — *  But  nature  cannot  be  copied ;  it  must  be  conceived  so 
‘  as  to  make  part  of  the  mind,  in  order  to  be  actually  portrayed.* 
The  actual  character  suggests  the  first  notice  of  the  ideal  one, 
and  this  is  all ;  meaning,  of  course,  where  the  poetical  faculty 
is  actually  at  work. 

The  object,  tendency,  and  execution  of  this  Poem  have  been, 
and  will  continue  so  long  as  it  continues  to  be  discussed,  the 
main  points  of  criticism ;  but  as  all  our  readers  can  hardly  be 
assumed  to  have  read  it,  we  will  add  a  word  or  two  as  to  the 
plot,  if  plot  it  can  be  called  where  plot  is  (we  will  not  say  none, 
but)  very  little.  The  Child  of  the  Islands  is  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  was  chosen,  ‘  not  as  the  theme  of 

*  a  Birthday  Ode,  or  Address  of  Congratulation,  but  as  the  most 
‘  complete  existing  type  of  a  peculiar  class — a  class  born  into  a 

*  world  of  very  various  destinies,  with  all  the  certainty  human 
‘  prospects  can  give,  of  enjoying  the  blessings  of  this  life,  without 

*  incurring  any  of  its  privations.  1  desired  to  contrast  that 

*  brightness  with  the  shadow  that  lies  beyond  and  around.’ 
This  is  rather  dangerous  ground  to  tread  on,  and  so  the  author 
appears  to  have  felt ;  for  the  royal  infant  is  brought  forward  much 
more  frequently  to  be  warned,  encouraged,  exalted,  and  eulo¬ 
gized,  (by  anticipation,)  than  contrasted ;  and  by  some  inge¬ 
nuity  of  handling,  which  we  should  be  puzzled  to  explain,  all 
invidiousness  of  contrast,  though  seemingly  inevitable,  is  kept 
back. 

Every  body  knows  Paley’s  famous  metaphor  of  the  pigeons, 

*  gathering  all  the  corn  they  could  pick  up  into  a  heap  for  one, 

*  and  that  the  weakest,  perhaps,  and  worst  pigeon  of  the  flock, 

*  sitting  round,  and  looking  on  all  the  winter,  whilst  this  one  was 

*  devouring,  throwing  about,  and  wasting  it.’  George  the 
Third  never  forgave  this  (as  he  thought)  truculent  slap  at  mon¬ 
archy  ;  and  when  the  writer  was  proposed  for  a  Bishopric,  he  ex¬ 
claimed — ‘  What,  Pigeon  Paley  a  Bishop — no,  no!’  We  were 
in  some  fear,  after  reading  Mrs  Norton’s  preface,  that,  with  a 
heart  full  of  loyalty,  she  was  running  some  risk  of  stopping  her 
own  preferment  at  court,  by  turning  an  undue  degree  of  attention 
on  the  startling  contrast  between  the  conditions  of  the  peasant 
and  the  prince.  But  the  shading  is  perfect ;  she  never  fails 
to  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man ;  and  we  undertake  to  say, 
that  not  only  will  no  additional  murmur  be  raised,  but  many  a 
doubt  will  be  set  at  rest,  and  many  a  rising  feeling  of  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  be  conciliated.  Can  any  one  read  such  stanzas  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  and  not  feel  the  emptiness  of  conventional  distinctions. 
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and  the  insufficiency  of  rank  and  wealth  to  dispel  sorrow — a 
common  enough  text,  it  must  be  owned  ;  yet  it  is  by  the  mode 
of  dealing  with  common  topics,  that  the  finest  qualities  of  head 
and  heart  may  be  manifested  : — 

‘  Gud  hath  built  up  a  bridge  ’twixt  man  and  man, 

Which  mortal  strength  can  never  overthrow ; 

Over  the  world  it  reaches  its  dark  span — 

The  keystone  of  that  mighty  arch  is  Woe  I 
Joy’s  rainbow  glories  visit  earth,  and  go, 

Melting  away  to  Heaven’s  far-distant  land  ; 

But  grief's  foundations  have  been  fixed  below : 

Pleasure  divides  us : — the  Divine  command 

Hath  made  of  Sorrow's  links  a  firm  connecting  band. 

*  In  the  clear  morning,  when  I  rose  from  sleep. 

And  left  the  threshold  for  the  fresh'ning  breeze, 

There  I  beheld  a  grieving  woman  weep ; 

The  shadow  of  a  child  was  on  her  knees. 

The  worn  heir  of  her  many  miseries ; 

“  Save  him  I  ”  was  written  in  her  suppliant  glance : 

But  1  was  weaker  than  its  fell  disease. 

And  ere  towards  noon  the  dial  could  advance 

Death  indeed  saved  her  babe  from  life’s  most  desperate  chance. 

‘  The  sunset  of  that  day — in  splendid  halls — 

Mourning  a  little  child  of  Ducal  race, 

(How  fair  the  picture  memory  recalls !) 

I  saw  the  sweetest  and  the  palest  face 
That  ever  wore  the  stamp  of  Beauty’s  grace, 

Bow'd  like  a  white  rose  beat  by  storms  and  ra  n. 

And  on  her  countenance  my  eyes  could  trace. 

And  on  her  soft  cheek,  mark’d  with  tearful  stain. 

That  she  had  pray’d  through  many  a  midnight  watch  in  vain.’ 

The  last  stanza  forms  an  exception  to  what  we  have  said  be¬ 
fore  about  copying.  The  original  of  ‘  the  sweetest  ^nd  the 
palest  face,’  may  be  seen  in  those  same  ducal  halls,  with  the 
stamp  of  beauty  fresh  upon  it,  yet  the  picture  is  as  poetical  as  a 
fancy  piece.  So,  too,  is  one  of  a  different  order,  the  spirited 
sketch  of  the  great  warrior  Duke  : — 

‘  “  In  thy  life’s  prime,”  ere  yet  the  fading  grey 
Had  blanch’d  the  tresses  of  thy  gallant  head : 

Or  from  thy  step  Time’s  gradual  faint  decay 
Stole  the  proud  bearing  of  a  Soldier’s  tread.’ 

The  words,  ‘  in  thy  life’s  prime,’  are  explained  by  a  note.  At 
a  dinner  given  by  the  East  India  Directors  on  Sir  Henry  Har- 
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dingo’s  departure  for  India,  the  Duke,  on  returning  thanks,  ob¬ 
served — ‘  But  we  have  not  met  here  to-day  to  talk  of  bygone 

*  transactions,  though  I  am  very  grateful  for  the  mention  of  ser- 

*  vices  1  had  the  honour  of  rendering  to  the  East  India  Com- 
‘  pany — when  1  was  in  India — in  the  prime  of  my  life.’  This 
casual  expression  elicited  a  burst'of  cheering. 

One  great  charm  of  this  Poem  is  the  number  of  striking  inci¬ 
dents,  as  well  as  fine  observations,  embodied  in  it ;  and  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  fall  naturally  and  easily  into  their  proper  places,  though 
nothing  can  well  be  more  desultory  than  the  plan.  The  Seasons 
do  certainly  follow  each  other  in  their  natural  order,  and  the 
Opening  comes  first,  because,  by  a  recognised  rule  of  compo¬ 
sition,  il  faut  commencer  par  le  commencement ;  but  this  is  the 
only  kind  of  arrangement  that  is  obvious  to  the  cursory  reader. 
Yet  we  seldom  feel  diverted  from  the  main  argument  by  the 
episodes,  or  confused  by  the  variety  of  the  (apparently)  incidental 
matters ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  the  author  never  loses  sight  of 
her  object,  nor  ever  pauses  or  digresses  except  to  forward  it — that 
is,  except  with  the  wish  and  intention  of  forwarding  it — for  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  a  topic  or  two,  such  as  the  Scottish 
Church  Controversy,  might  have  been  advantageously  suppressed. 
What,  however,  the  poem  most  wants  is  compression  ;  and  we 
could  specify  a  few  stanzas  on  which  ‘  the  labour  of  the  file  ’ 
might  be  advantageously  employed. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say,  that  our  extracts  have  been  chosen  with 
an  almost  exclusive  reference  to  the  opinions  or  cast  of  thought 
indicated  by  them ;  and  that  we  should  have  turned  to  other  pas¬ 
sages, — as  the  sketches  of  the  Gipsy  Girl  and  the  Opera-dancer, 
the  lines  on  Flowers,  (p.  170,)  or  the  rapid  succession  of  con¬ 
densed  illustrations  at  p.  178, — had  our  more  peculiar  object  been 
to  call  attention  to  ease  and  grace  of  language,  beauty  of  concep¬ 
tion,  or  imagery. 

The  work  is  appropriately  dedicated  to  Mr  R.  B.  Sheridan, 
the  new.  member  for  Shaftesbury,  who  has  honourably  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  his  exertions  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  poor,  in  his  own  immediate  neighbourhood;  and  the  frontis¬ 
piece  is  adorned  by  a  design  of  great  merit,  by  Maclise. 
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Art.  III. — Dr  Martin  Luther's  Briefe^  Sendschreiben  und  Beden 
ken  I'ollstdndig  aUs  den  verschicdenen  Ausgaben  seiner  Werke 
und  Briefe,  aus  andern  Biichern  und  noch  unbenutzten  Hands- 
chrijier  gesammelt,  Kritisch  und  Historisch  bearbeitet.  Von 
Dr  VV’ilhelm  Martin  Leberecht  De  Wette.  5  vols.  8vo. 
Berlin. 

{Dr  Martin  Luther's  Entire  Correspondence,  carefully  com¬ 
piled  from  the  various  editions  of  his  IVorks  and  Letters,  ft  om 
other  Books,  and  from  Manuscripts  as  yet  private.  Edited,  tvith 
Critical  and  Historical  Notes,  by  Dr  Wilhelm  Martin  Le¬ 
berecht  De  Wette.) 

TI ^ e  are  not  sure  that  the  familiar  letters  of  a  great  man,  if 
’  ^  they  are  sufficiently  copious,  written  on  a  variety  of  themes, 
and  really  unpremeditated,  do  not  furnish  us  with  more  accurate 
data  for  estimating  his  character,  than  either  the  most  volumi¬ 
nous  deliberate  compositions,  or  the  largest  traditional  collec¬ 
tions  of  his  conversation.  The  former  will  always  conceal  much 
which  letters  will  disclose; — will  give  not  only  an  imperfect,  but 
perhaps  false  idea  of  many  points  of  character ;  and  will  cer¬ 
tainly  suggest  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  all  the  ordinary  habi¬ 
tudes  of  thought  and  expression.  The  latter  will  often  fall  as 
much  below  the  true  mean  of  such  a  man’s  merits  ;  and  what  is  of 
more  consequence,  must  depend — except  in  the  rare  case  in  which 
some  faithful  Boswell  continually  dogs  the  heels  of  genius — on 
the  doubtful  authority  and  leaky  memory  of  those  who  report  it. 
Letters,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  be  copious,  unpremeditated, 
and  not  intended  for  the  eye  of  the  world,  will  exhibit  the  cha¬ 
racter  in  all  its  moods  and  phases,  and  by  its  own  utterances. 
While  some  of  them  will  disclose  to  us  the  habitual  states  of 
thought  and  feeling,  and  admit  us  even  into  the  privacy  of  the 
heart,  others,  composed  under  the  stimulus  of  great  emergencies, 
and  in  those  occasional  auspicious  expansions  of  the  faculties, 
which  neither  come  nor  go  at  our  bidding,  will  furnish  no  un¬ 
worthy  criterion  of  what  such  a  mind,  even  in  its  most  elevated 
moods,  and  by  its  most  deliberate  efforts,  can  accomplish. 

If  ever  any  man’s  character  could  be  advantageously  studied 
in  his  letters,  it  is  surely  that  of  Luther.  They  are  addressed 
to  all  sorts  of  persons,  are  composed  on  an  immense  diversity  of 
subjects,  and,  as  to  the  mass  of  them,  are  more  thoroughly  un¬ 
premeditated,  as  well  as  more  completely  suggested  ex  visceribus 
causcE,  as  Cicero  would  say,  than  those  of  almost  any  other 
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man.  They  are  also  more  copious  ;  as  copious  as  those  even  of 
his  great  contemporary  Erasmus,  to  whom  letter-writing  was 
equiUly  business  and  amusement.  \Vhat  appear  voluminous 
collections  in  our  degenerate  days — those  of  Sevigne,  Pope, 
Walpole,  Cowper,  ev'en  of  Swift,  dwindle  in  comparison.  In 
De  Wette’s  most  authentic  and  admirable  edition,  they  occupy 
five  very  thick  and  closely-printed  volumes.  The  learned  com¬ 
piler,  in  a  preface  amusingly  characteristic  of  the  literary  zeal 
and  indefatigable  research  of  Germany,  tells  us,  that  he  has  un¬ 
earthed  from  obscure  hiding-places  and  mouldering  manuscripts 
more  than  a  hundred  unprinted  letters,  and  enriched  the  present 
collection  with  their  contents.  By  himself,  or  his  literary  agents, 
he  has  ransacked  ‘  the  treasures  of  the  archives  of  Weimar,  the 
‘  libraries  at  Jena,  Erfurt,  Gotha,  Wolfenbiittel,  Frankfort  on 

*  the  Maine,  Heidelberg  and  Basle and  has  received  ‘  precious 
‘  contributions’  from  Breslau,  Riga,  Strasburg,  Munich,  Zu¬ 
rich,  and  other  places.  There  are  many,  no  doubt,  which  time 
has  consigned  to  oblivion,  and  perhaps  some  few  which  still 
lie  unknown  in  public  or  private  repositories — undetected  even 
by  the  acute  literary  scent  of  De  Wette,  and  his  emissaries. 
But  there  are  enough  in  all  conscience  to  satisfy  any  ordinary 
appetite,  and  to  illustrate,  if  any  thing  can,  the  history  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  him  who  penned  them. 

Even  in  a  purely  literary'  point  of  view,  these  letters  are  not 
unworthy  of  comparison  with  any  thing  Luther  has  left  behind 
him.  They  contain  no  larger  portion  of  indifferent  Latin, 
scarcely  so  much  of  his  characteristic  violence  and  rudeness ; 
while  they  display  in  beautiful  relief  all  the  more  tender  and 
amiable  traits  of  his  character;  and  are  fraught  with  brief  but 
most  striking  specimens  of  that  intense  and  burning  eloquence 
for  which  he  was  so  famed.  Very  many  of  them  well  deserve  the 
admiration  which  Coleridge  (who  regretted  that  selections  from 
them  had  not  been  given  to  the  English  public)  has  so  strongly 
expressed.  ‘  I  can  scarcely  conceive,’  he  says,  ‘  a  more  delight- 
‘  ful  volume  than  might  be  made  from  Luther’s  letters,  espe- 

*  daily  those  written  from  the  Wartburg,  if  they  were  translated 
‘  in  the  simple,  sinewy,  idiomatic,  hearty  mother  tongue  of  the 
‘  original.  ...  A  difficult  task  I  admit.’  He  is  speaking, 
of  course,  of  Luther’s  German  letters.  Almost  all,  however, 
from  the  Wartburg  are  in  Latin. 

Of  late  years  they  have  received  considerable  attention.  M. 
Michelet,  in  his  very  pleasing  volumes,  in  which  he  has  made 
Luther  draw  his  own  portrait,  by  presenting  a  series  of  extracts  from 
his  writings,  has  derived  no  small  portion  of  his  materials  from  the 
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letters;  while  all  recent  historians  of  the  Reformation,  espe¬ 
cially  D’Aubigne  and  Waddington,*  have  dug  deep,  and  with 
immense  advantage,  in  the  same  mine.  Not  only  do  they  form, 
as  De  Wette  says,  ‘  a  diary,  as  it  were,  of  Luther’s  life,’  ‘  gleich- 

*  sam  ein  Tagebuch  seines  Lebens,’  but  here  better  than  in 
almost  any  history,  because  more  minutely,  may  the  whole  early 
progress  of  the  Reformation  be  traced. 

As  we  conceive  that  Luther’s  character  could  be  nowhere 
more  advantageously  studied  than  in  this  voluminous  corre¬ 
spondence,  we  propose  in  the  present  Article  to  make  it  the 
basis  of  a  few  remarks  on  his  most  prominent  intellectual  and 
moral  qualities. 

No  modern  author,  in  our  opinion,  has  done  such  signal  in¬ 
justice  to  Luther’s  intellect  as  Mr  Hallam,  whose  excellent 
and  well  practised  judgment  seems  to  us,  in  this  instance,  to 
have  entirely  deserted  him.  ‘  Luther’s  amazing  influence  on  the 
‘  revolutions  of  his  own  age,  and  on  the  opinions  of  mankind, 

*  seems,’  says  he,  ‘  to  have  produced,  as  is  not  unnatural,  an  exag- 
‘  gerated  notion  of  his  intellectual  greatness.’ t  And  he  then 
proceeds  to  reduce  it  to  assuredly  very  moderate  dimensions — 
founding  his  judgment  principally  on  Luther’s  writings. 

Now,  if  Mr  Hallam  had  been  nothing  more  than  a  mere 
critic,  we  should  not  have  wondered  at  such  a  decision.  It 
would  have  been  as  natural  in  that  case  to  misinterpret  the 
genius  of  Luther  as  for  Mallet  to  write  the  life  of  Bacon  and 


♦  We  cannot  mention  the  name  of  Dr  Waddington,  witliout  thanking 
him  for  the  gratification  we  have  derived  from  the  perusal  of  the  three 
volumes  of  his  History  of  the  Reformation,  and  expressing  our  hopes 
that  he  will  soon  fulfil  his  promise  of  a  fourth.  Less  brilliant  than  that 
of  D’Aubigne,  his  work  is  at  least  its  equal  in  research,  certainly  not 
inferior  in  the  comprehensiveness  of  its  views,  or  the  solidify  of  its  re¬ 
flections  ;  and  in  severe  fidelity,  is  perhaps  even  superior.  Not  that,  in 
this  last  respect,  we  have  much  to  complain  of  in  D’Aubigne  ;  but  as 
he  has  great  skill  in  the  selection  and  graphic  disposition  of  his  mate¬ 
rials,  so  he  sometimes  sacrifices  a  little  too  much  to  gratify  it — as,  for 
example,  in  the  dramatic  form  he  has  given  to  Luther’s  narrative  of  bis 
interview  with  Miltitz — (Vol.  II.  p.  8-12.)  There  is  also  a  too  uniform 
brilliancy,  and  too  little  repose  about  the  style. — But  it  were  most  un¬ 
grateful  to  deny  the  rare  merits  of  the  work.  We  only  hope  its  unpre¬ 
cedented  popularity  may  not  deprive  us  of  anotlier  volume  from  the  pen 
of  Dr  Waddington.  His  History  of  the  Reformation  is  in  our  judgment 
very  superior  to  his  previous  work,  which  we  had  occasion  to  notice,  in 
less  favourable  terms,  in  our  account  of  it  in  this  Journal, 
f  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  513. 
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*  forget  that  he  was  a  philosopher.’  But  when  we  reflect  that 
Mr  Hallam  is  not  a  mere  literary  critic,  and  that  whatsoever 
honours  he  may  have  achieved  in  that  capacity,  are  yet  inferior 
to  those  which  he  has  attained  as  a  philosophical  historian,  we 
confess  our  astonishment  at  the  low’  estimate  he  seems  to  have 
formed  of  Luther’s  intellect. 

This  seems  to  have  arisen  from  contemplating  Luther’s  cha¬ 
racter  too  exclusively  in  the  point  of  view  suggested  by  the 
literary  nature  of  the  work  on  which  the  critic  was  at  the  time 
engaged.  It  is  true  that  the  Reformer’s  mind  did  not  belong 
exclusively,  or  even  prevailingly,  to  either  of  the  two  principal 
types  with  which  we  more  usually  associate  genius,  and  which 
almost  divide  the  page  of  literary  history  between  them.  The 
one  is  the  prevailingly  philosophical  temperament,  with  num¬ 
berless  specific  diflerences  ;  the  other  the  prevailingly  poetical, 
with  differences  equally  numerous  :  the  passion  of  the  one  class 
of  minds  is  speculative  and  scientific  truth — that  of  the  other, 
ideal  beauty.  Yet  there  is  another  and  not  less  imposing  form 
of  human  genius,  though  it  does  not  figure  much  on  the  page 
of  literary  history,  which  has  made  men  as  illustrious  as  man 
was  ever  made,  either  by  depth  or  subtlety  of  speculation, — 
by  opulence  or  brilliancy  of  fancy.  This  class  of  minds  unites 
some  of  the  rarest  endow'ments  of  the  philosophical  and  poetical 
temperaments  ;  and  though  the  reason  in  such  men  is  not  such 
as  would  have  made  an  Aristotle,  nor  the  imagination  such 
as  would  have  made  a  Homer,  these  elements  are  mingled  in 
such  proportions  and  combinations  as  render  the  product — 
the  tertiuin  quid — not  less  wonderful  than  the  greatest  expan¬ 
sion  of  either  element  alone.  To  these  are  superadded  some 
qualities  which  neither  bard  nor  philosopher  ever  possessed, 
and  the  whole  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  an  energetic  will 
and  powerful  passions.  Such  are  the  minds  which  are  des¬ 
tined  to  change  the  face  of  the  world,  to  originate  or  control 
great  revolutions,  to  govern  the  actions  of  men  by  a  sagacious 
calculation  of  motives,  or  to  govern  their  very  thoughts  by  the 
magical  power  of  their  eloquence.  They  are  the  stuff  out  of 
which  great  statesmen,  great  conquerors,  great  orators,  are 
made ; — by  the  last,  however,  not  meaning  the  mere  ‘  mob 
‘  orator,’  who  attains  and  preserves  a  powerful  influence  by  just 
following  the  multitude  he  appears  to  lead,  and  who,  if  popu¬ 
lar,  is  popular  in  virtue  of  Swift’s  receipt  for  becoming  a  wise 
man — that  is,  by  agreeing  with  whatever  any  one  may  tell  you  ; 
we  mean  the  man  who,  if  need  be,  can  stem  the  torrent  as  well 
as  drift  upon  it ;  who,  upon  occasion,  can  tell  unpalatable  truths 
and  yet  riv’et  attention.  To  be  such  an  orator  requires  many 
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of  the  qualities  of  the  philosophical  statesman — the  same  deep 
’  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  human  nature  in  general,  the 
same  keen  perception  of  the  motives  and  feelings  of  the  so-con¬ 
ditioned  humanity  with  which  it  has  to  deal,  the  same  ready 
appreciation  of  the  topics  and  arguments  likely  to  prevail,  the 
same  sagacity  in  calculating  moral  causes  and  effects ;  and  we 
need  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  great  statesman  and  the 
persuasive  orator  have  so  often  been  found  united  in  the  same 
individual. 

Now',  to  achieve  any  of  the  great  tasks  to  which  this  class  of 
minds  seem  burn  ;  to  manage  vast  and  difficult  affairs  with  ad¬ 
dress,  and  bring  them  to  an  unexpectedly  prosperous  issue ;  to 
know  how  to  seize  the  critical  moment  of  action  with  proper 
decision,  or  to  exercise  patience  and  self-control  in  waiting  for 
it ;  to  penetrate  the  springs  of  human  conduct,  whether  in  the 
genus  or  the  individual ;  to  sway  the  minds  of  whole  communi- 
nities,  as  whole  forests  bow  at  once  before  the  voice  of  the  tem¬ 
pest  ;  to  comprehend  and  calculate  the  interaction  of  numberless 
causes  and  effects ;  to  originate  and  execute  daring  enterprises 
in  the  face  of  many  obstacles,  physical  and  moral,  and  not  only 
in  the  midst  of  opposite  wills  and  conflicting  interests,  but  often 
by  means  of  them — all  this  seems  to  us  to  imply  as  wonderful 
a  combination  of  intellectual  qualities  as  that  which  enables  the 
mathematical  Analyst  to  disentangle  the  intricacies  of  a  trans¬ 
cendental  equation,  or  the  Metaphysician  to  speculate  profoundly 
on  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  or  the  origin  of  evil.  Nor 
do  those  who  have  been  both  authors  and  actors  in  the  real  drama 
of  history,  appear  to  us  less  w'orthy  of  our  admiration  than  those 
who  have  but  imagined  what  the  former  have  achieved.  I'here 
are,  unquestionably,  men  who  have  been  as  famous  for  what  they 
have  done,  as  others  have  been  or  can  be  for  what  they  have 
written. 

It  is  precisely  to  such  an  order  of  genius — whatever  his  merits 
or  defects  as  a  writer — that  the  intellect  of  Luther  is,  in  our 
judgment,  to  be  referred ;  and,  considered  in  this  point  of  view, 
we  doubt  whether  it  is  very  possible  to  exaggerate  its  greatness. 
In  a  sagacious  and  comprehensive  survey  of  the  peculiarities  of 
his  position  in  all  the  rapid  changes  of  his  most  eventful  history  ; 
in  penetrating  the  characters  and  detecting  the  motives  of  those 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal;  in  fertility  of  expedients ;  in  prompti¬ 
tude  of  judgment  and  of  action;  in  nicely  calculating  the  effect 
of  bold  measures,  especially  in  great  emergencies — as  when  he 
burnt  the  Papal  Bull,  and  appeared  at  the  Diet  of  Worms ;  in 
selecting  the  arguments  likely  to  prevail  with  the  mass  of  men, 
and  in  that  contagious  enthusiasm  of  character  which  imbues  and 
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inspires  them  with  a  spirit  like  its  own,  and  hlls  them  with  bound* 
less  confidence  in  its  leadership ; — in  all  these  respects,  Luther 
does  not  appear  to  us  far  behind  any  of  those  who  have  playerl 
illustrious  parts  in  this  world's  affairs,  or  obtained  an  empire 
over  the  minds  of  their  species. 

And  surely  this  is  sufficient  for  one  man.  No  one  ever  thinks 
the  intellect  of  Pericles  or  Alexander,  Cromwell  or  Napoleon, 
inferior  to  the  highest  order,  merely  because  neither  of  them  has 
left  ingenious  treatises  of  philosophy,  or  beautiful  strains  of 
poetry,  or  exhibited  any  of  the  traces  cither  of  a  calm  or  beau¬ 
tiful  intellect.  And  in  like  manner  it  is  enough  for  Luther  to 
be  known  as  the  author  of  the  lleformation. 

Such  are  the  original  limitations  of  the  human  faculties,  and 
so  distinct  the  forms  of  intellectual  excellence,  that  it  is  at  best 
but  one  comparatively  little  sphere  that  even  the  greatest  of  men 
is  qualified  to  fill.  Take  him  out  of  that,  and  the  giant  becomes 
a  dwarf — the  genius  a  helpless  changeling.  Aristotle,  though  he 
wrote  admirably  on  rhetoric,  would  have  made,  we  fear,  but  an 
indifferent  Demosthenes ;  and  Demosthenes  would  probably  have 
been  but  an  obscure  expounder  of  the  principles  of  his  own  art. 
After  making  all  allowances  for  the  influence  of  education,  and 
conceding  that  it  is  difficult  to  calculate  the  condition  of  any  mind 
under  a  different  training,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  there 
are  cases,  and  those  usually  of  minds  pre-eminently  great  in  a 
single  department,  where  the  native  bias  is  so  strong,  that  it 
is  beyond  the  art  of  all  the  school-mastering  in  the  world  to 
alter  it. 

Earnestly  contending  that  Luther’s  intellect  is  to  be  princi¬ 
pally  regarded  in  the  light  we  have  indicated,  we  yet  must  pro¬ 
fess  our  belief,  that  even  in  a  purely  literary  point  of  view  Mr 
Hallam  has  done  him  less  than  justice.  When  we  consider  the 
popular  design  of  his  writings,  and  that  they  fulfilled  it,  many 
of  their'  apparent  defects  will  disappear ;  and  when  we  consider 
their  voluminousness — the  rapidity  with  which  they  were  thrown 
off — and  the  overwhelming  engagements  under  the  pressure  of 
which  they  were  produced,  many  defects  may  well  be  pardoned. 
A  word  or  two  on  each  of  these  topics. 

As  to  their  character,  they  were  chiefly  designed  ad  poptdum — 
addressed  to  human  nature  so-and-so  conditioned ;  and  whether 
we  look  at  what  history  has  told  us  of  the  state  of  that  public 
mind  to  which  they  appealed,  or  to  their  notorious  effects,  we 
think  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  were  admirably  calculated 
to  accomplish  their  purpose.  We  have  already  said  that  we  must 
look  in  the  mind  of  Luther  for  the  species  of  greatness  which 
may  fairly  be  expected  there ;  and  not  for  one  to  which  an  intel- 
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lect  so  constituted  could  make  no  pretensions.  No  man  will 
'challenge  for  him  the  praise  of  metaphysical  subtlety,  or  calm¬ 
ness  of  judgment  in  dealing  with  evidence.  To  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  surely  can  he  lay  claim,  who  flatters  him¬ 
self  that  he  has  found  an  escape  from  the  absurdities  of  tran- 
substantiation  in  the  equal  absurdities  of  consubstantiation ;  or 
who  thinks  himself  warranted  in  setting  aside  the  evidence  for 
the  authenticity  of  the  Epistle  of  James,  because  be  supposes  he 
has  found  a  sentence  in  it  which  contradicts  his  interpretation 
of  an  Epistle  of  Paul — the  authenticity  of  which  has  no  higher 
evidence.  The  class  of  intellects  to  which  we  have  ventured  to 
refer  that  of  Luther,  are  robust  and  sagacious  rather  than  subtle 
or  profound ;  little  fitted  for  the  investigation  of  abstract  truth, 
and  impatient  of  whatever  is  not  practical ;  better  adapted  for  a 
skilful  advocacy  of  principles  than  for  calm  investigation  of  them, 
and  little  solicitous,  in  their  exhibition,  of  philosophic  precision 
or  theoretic  completeness.  Seizing  with  instinctive  sagacity 
those  points  which  are  best  calculated  to  influence  the  common 
mind,  they  are  not  very  ambitious  (even  if  they  could  attain  it) 
of  the  praise  of  a  severely  logical  method.  But  they  well  know 
how  to  do  that  for  which  in  his  turn  the  mere  philosopher  would 
find  himself  strangely  incapacitated.  They  estimate  precisely 
the  measure  of  knowledge  or  of  ignorance,  the  prejudices  and 
the  passions  of  those  with  whom  they  have  to  deal,  and  pitch  the 
whole  tone  of  argument  in  unison  with  it.  They  judge  of  argu¬ 
ments,  not  so  much  by  their  abstract  value,  or  even  by  the  de¬ 
gree  of  force  they  may  have  on  their  own  minds,  as  by  the  rela¬ 
tion  in  which  they  are  likely  to  be  viewed  by  others:  if  neces¬ 
sary,  they  prefer  even  a  comparatively  feeble  argument,  if  it  can 
be  made  readily  intelligible,  and  be  forcibly  exhibited,  to  a 
stronger  one,  if  that  stronger  one  be  so  refined  as  to  escape  the 
appreciation  of  the  common  mind. 

And  such  topics  they  treat  with  a  vivacity  and  vehemence  of 
which  a  philosopher  would  be  as  incapable  as  he  would  be  dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  method.  He  is  but  too  apt,  when  he  assumes 
the  uncongenial  office  of  a  popular  instructor,  to  generalize  par¬ 
ticular  statements  into  their  most  abstract  expression ;  he  re¬ 
sembles  the  mathematician,  who  is  not  satisfied  till  he  has  clothed 
the  determinate  quantities  of  arithmetic  in  the  universal  symbols 
of  algebra ;  he  must  assign  each  argument  its  place,  not  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  relative  weight,  but  according  to  his  own  notions  of  its 
abstract  conclusiveness ;  he  must  adopt  the  only  method  which 
philosophical  precision  demands,  and  to  violate  it  would  be  more 
than  his  fastidious  taste  can  prevail  upon  itself  to  concede  to  that 
vulgar  thing — the  practical. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  institute  any  comparison  as  to  the  compa¬ 
rative  value  or  dignity  of  the  functions  of  those  whose  calm  intel¬ 
lect  best  qualifies  them  to  investigate  truth,  and  of  those  whose 
prerogative  it  is  to  make  it  triumph,  not  only  over  the  understand¬ 
ings  of  men,  but  over  their  imaginations  and  affections ;  to  give 
it  a  vivid  presence  in  the  heart.  It  suffices  that  neither  class  can 
be  fully  equipped  fur  their  high  tasks  without  a  mental  organi¬ 
zation  exquisitely  adapted  to  its  object,  and  well  worthy  of  the 
highest  admiration.  They  are  the  complements  of  each  other, 
and  neither  can  be  perfect  alone.  ‘  The  wise  in  heart,’  says 
Solomon,  ‘  shall  be  called  prudent,  but  the  sweetness  of  the  lips 
‘  increaseth  learning.’  Truth  at  the  bottom  of  her  well  is  of 
about  as  much  use  as  water  there,  and  is  of  very  little  use  with¬ 
out  some  appliances  to  bring  it  to  the  lips  of  the  thirsty. 

We  must  bear  such  considerations  in  mind  if  we  would  do  such 
a  man  as  Luther  justice  in  the  perusal  of  his  controversial  writings. 
We  must  recollect  that  they  were  most  of  them  composed  pro  re 
nata, — for  the  purpose  of  impressing  the  popular  mind  in  given 
circumstances,  in  an  age  of  great  ignorance,  barbarism,  and 
coarseness.  We  are  at  best  not  altogether  qualified  to  judge 
how  far  they  were  wisely  adapted  to  their  end ;  but  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  more  carefully  the  whole  relations  of  Luther  and 
his  age  are  studied,  the  more  will  they  be  found  to  justify  his 
general  sagacity,  and  the  less  reason  will  they  leave  us  to  wonder 
at  their  astonishing  success. 

Even  his  positive  faults — as,  for  example,  his  violence  of  in¬ 
vective  and  his  excessive  diffuseness — which  we  do  not  deny 
flowed  in  a  great  measure,  the  one  from  the  vehemence  of  his 
nature,  and  the  other  from  the  haste  with  which  he  wrote — 
were  often  deliberately  committed  by  him  as  most  likely  to  an¬ 
swer  his  purpose.  We  should  hesitate  to  state  this,  were  it  not 
for  Luther’s  repeated  and  explicit  declarations  on  this  very  point, 
in  his  Letters.  We  should  hesitate,  because  we  are  jealous  of  that 
biographical  prejudice  which  will  still  find  out  that  the  object  of 
its  blind  eulogy  had  some  deep  design  even  in  the  veriest  blun¬ 
ders  ;  and  that  foibles  and  failings  not  only  *  leaned  to  virtue’s 
side,’  but  were  themselves  virtues. 

In  both  the  above  points,  Luther  unquestionably  has  sins 
enough  to  answer  for,  and  is,  w'e  freely  acknowledge,  as  often 
tedious  and  inelegant  as  offensively  coarse.  Still,  though  it  may 
be  thought  that  we  are  defending  his  sagacity  at  the  expense  of 
things  quite  as  valuable — his  taste  and  good  feeling — nothing  is 
clearer,  from  his  own  admissions,  than  that  he  often  committed 
these  faults  of  set  purpose,  and  with  his  eyes  wide  open.  Thus 
for  the  diffuseness  of  certain  compositions,  he  apologises  in  his 
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Letters  (No.  32  and  No.  134,)  because  they  were  designed  for  the 

*  rudest  ears  and  understandings.’  To  the  common  mind  of  his 
day,  truths  which  are  to  us  truisms — which  will  hardly  bear  the 
briefest  expression — which,  in  fact,  are  so  familiar  that  they  are 
forgotten — were  startling  novelties.  The  populace  required,  in 
his  judgment,  ‘  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept not 
only  *  here  a  little  and  there  a  little,’  but  here,  and  there,  and 
every  where  a  great  deal.  The  same  apology  is  required  for  the 
dilfuseness  of  other  theologians  of  that  day,  of  far  severer  intel¬ 
lect  and  much  more  elegance  —  Calvin  and  Melancthon,  for 
example.  As  to  his  arrogant  tone  and  rude  invective,  though 
both  were  natural  expressions  of  the  enthusiasm  and  vehemence 
of  his  character,  they  were  also  systematically  adopted,  and  were 
both  no  doubt  upon  the  whole  most  subservient  to  his  purpose. 
Timidity  and  irresolution  would  have  been  his  ruin.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  self-reliance  and  fearlessness — the  grandeur  and  dilation 
of  his  carriage — his  very  contempt  of  his  adversaries — all  tended  to 
give  courage  and  confidence  to  those  who  possessed  them  not,  and 
to  inspire' bis  party  with  his  own  spirit.  His  voice  never  failed  to 
act  like  a  trumpet-call  upon  the  hearts  of  his  followers — to  reassure 
them  when  depressed,  and  to  reanimate  them  when  defeated.  No 
other  tone,  no  other  language  could  have  bad  the  same  effect.  Con¬ 
sidering  his  position,  there  is  a  sort  of  sublimity  in  his  audacity. 

*  I  know  and  am  certain,’  says  he  to  Spalatin,  (15*21,)  ‘  that 

*  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  lives  and  reigns,  and,  buoyant  in  this 

*  knowledge  and  confidence,  1  will  not  fear  a  hundred  thousand 
‘  Popes.’  ‘  My  doctrines  will  stand,’  says  he  the  following  year 
in  his  reply  to  King  Henry,  ‘  and  the  Pope  will  fall  in  spite  of 
‘  all  the  powers  of  air,  earth,  hell.  They  have  provoked  me  to 
‘  war ;  they  shall  have  it.  They  scorned  the  peace  I  offered 
‘  them — peace  they  shall  have  no  longer.  God  shall  look  to  it; 
‘  which  of  the  two  shall  first  retire  from  the  struggle — the  Pope 
‘  or  Luther?’  Five  hundred  such  expressions  might  be  cited. 
On  the  whole,  we  are  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  judgment  of 
Dr  VVaddington,  as  expressed  on  another  occasion.  ‘  1  have  no 
‘  question,’  says  he,  ‘  that  the  cause  of  Luther  was,  upon  the 
‘  whole,  advanced  and  recommended  even  by  the  temerity  of  his 

*  unsparing  invective;  and  that,  had  he  given  less  offence  to  his 
‘  enemies,  he  would  have  found  less  zeal,  less  courage,  and  far 
‘  less  devotion  in  his  friends.’  * 

It  is  not  uninstructive  to  hear  Luther  in  some  of  his  Letters 
defending  on  plan  the  vehemence  of  his  invective.  ‘  I  am  de- 
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*  termined,*  he  says  in  his  reply  to  King  Henry,  *  to  assume, 

*  day  by  day,  a  loftier  and  loftier  tone  against  these  senseless 

*  little  tyrants,  and  to  meet  their  madness  with  a  madness  like 

*  their  own.’  ‘  I  suppress  many  things,’  he  writes  to  Spal- 
atln  as  early  as  1519,  *  for  the  sake  of  the  Elector  and  the  Uni- 

*  versity,  which  I  would  otherwise  pour  out  against  Rome — that 

*  destroyer  alike  of  Scripture  and  the  Church.  It  cannot  be 
‘  that  the  truth  respecting  either  can  be  treated  without  giving 

*  offence  to  that  wild  beast.  Do  not  hope  that  I  shall  keep  quiet 

*  and  safe,  unless  you  wish  to  see  me  abandon  theology  altogether. 

‘  Let  your  friends  think  me  mad  if  they  will.*  *  ‘  What  is  it  to  me,’ 
lie  says  to  Spalatin  in  his  account  of  the  Leipsic  disputation — 

‘  what  is  it  to  me  if  I  speak  rashly  and  offensively,  if  I  but  speak 
‘  truth,  and  that  catholic  truth  ?  .  .  .  Why,  it  was  always 

*  so;  truth  has  ever  been  rash,  bitter,  seditious,  offensive.  .  .  . 

‘  What  is  it  to  me  that  the  Thomists  are  offended  with  truth  ?  It 
‘  is  sufficient  for  me  that  it  is  neither  heretical  nor  erroneous.’  f 
‘  I  know,’  he  says  to  Spalatin  in  152*2,  ‘  that  whatever  1  might 
‘  write  against  the  King  of  England  would  offend  many,  but  I 

*  chose  to  do  it — sed  ita  placnit  mild — and  many  causes  rendered 
‘  it  necessary.’  |  And  to  another  friend  (unknown)  in  August  of 
the  same  year,  he  says,  ‘  My  gracious  prince  and  many  other 

*  friends  have  often  admonished  me  on  this  subject :  but  my 

*  answer  is  that  I  will  not  comply,  nor  ought  I.  My  cause  is 
‘  not  a  cause  of  middle  measures,  {ein  tnittel-handcl,)  in  which 
‘  one  may  concede  or  give  w’ay,  even  as  I,  like  a  fool,  have 

*  hitherto  done.’  §  Few  readers  of  Luther,  however,  will  think 
there  was  much  reason  for  this  self-accusation. 

It  will  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  we  are  the  apolo¬ 
gists  of  his  too  habitual  virulence  and  ferocity  of  invective. 
Not  even  the  spirit  of  the  age  can  form  an  apology  for  them  ; 
though  in  all  fairness  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  so  com¬ 
pletely  were  these  offensive  qualities  of  controversy  characteristic 
of  it,  that  then,  and  long  after,  they  were  exhibited  by  men 
who  had  neither  Luther’s  vehement  passions, .  nor  his  provoca¬ 
tions  to  plead  in  extenuation ;  often  so  unconsciously,  indeed, 
that  the  refined  and  equable  Thomas  More  imitates  and  tran¬ 
scends  the  Reformer’s  coarseness  even  while  he  reproves  it. 

But  whatever  the  defects  and  inequalities  of  Luther’s  writings, 
there  is  one  quality  not  unsparingly  displayed,  which  ought  to 
have  protected  him  from,  so  mean  an  estimate  as  Air  Hallam 
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seems  to  have  formed — we  mean  his  eloquence — for  which  he  was 
famed  by  all  his  contemporaries — which  he  was  not  grudgingly 
admitted  to  possess  even  by  his  enemies — and  which  still  lives  in 
]iumberless  passages  of  his  writings  to  justify  their  eulogiums. 
Yet  Mr  Hallam  says,  that  in  his  judgment,  Luther’s  Latin 
works,  at  least,  ‘are  not  marked  by  any  striking  ability,  and  still 
less  hy  any  impressive  eloquence!'  Surely  he  must  have  been 
thinking  only  of  the  moderate  Latinity  when  he  used  the  last 
expression ;  for  unquestionably  the  soul  of  eloquenee  is  often 
there,  however  rugged  the  form.  Far  more  justly  speaks  Frederic 
Schlegel.  ‘  Luther,’  says  he,  ‘  displays  a  most  original  elo- 
‘  quence,  surpassed  by  few  names  that  occur  in  the  whole  history 
‘  of  literature.  He  had,  indeed,  all  those  properties  which  render 
‘  a  man  At  to  be  a  revolutionary  orator.’  If  this  be  so,  the  inteL 
lect  of  Luther  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  rarest  phenomena 
which  appear  in  the  world  of  mind.  Such,  at  least,  has  been 
hitherto  the  uniform  judgment  of  criticism.  To  possess  a  genius 
for  consummate  eloquence  is  always  considered  to  imply  intel¬ 
lectual  excellence  of  the  highest  order;  and  if  we  judge  either 
by  the  rarity  with  which  it  is  bestowed,  or  consider  how  various, 
how  exquisitely  balanced  and  adjusted  are  the  powers  which 
must  equip  the  truly  great — the  first-rate — orator,  we  shall  see 
no  reason  to  quarrel  with  this  judgment.  So  peculiar  are  the 
required  modifications  and  combinations  of  intellect,  imagination, 
and  passion,  that  it  may  be  pretty  safely  averred  we  shall  as 
soon  see  the  reproduction  of  an  Aristotle  as  a  Demosthenes. 

All  the  prime  elements  of  this  species  of  mental  power,  Luther 
seems  to  have  possessed  in  perfection.  We  have  admitted  that 
he  had  not  a  mind  well  fitted  for  the  investigation  of  abstract 
truth  ;  but  he  had  what  was  to  him  of  more  importance,  great  prac¬ 
tical  sagacity,  and  vast  promptitude  and  vigour  of  argument.  His 
imagination,  though  as  little  solicitous  about  the  abstractly  beau¬ 
tiful,  as  his  reason  about  the  abstractly  speculative,  was  fertile 
of  those  brief,  homely,  energetic  images  which  are  most  effective 
in  real  eloquence ;  and  in  intensity  and  vehemence  of  passion, 
even  Demosthenes  was  not  his  superior.  His  native  language 
he  wrote  with  the  utmost  force ;  and  when  he  pleased,  none  could 
express  himself  with  a  more  pregnant  brevity.  To  the  continu¬ 
ous  excellence,  the  consummate  taste,  the  exquisite  finish,  the 
minute  graces  of  him  who  ‘  fulmined  over  Greece,’  Luther,  it  is 
true,  had  no  pretensions — as  indeed  might  be  expected,  consi¬ 
dering  the  circumstances  and  the  age  in  which  his  intellect  was 
developed ;  but  in  every  part  of  his  controversial  works,  most 
frequently  in  his  briefer  writings,  as  in  his  *  Appeal  to  a  Future 
‘  Council,’  his  ‘  Babylonish  Captivity,’  and  his  *  Appeal  to  the  Ger- 
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*  man  Nobility,*  and  not  least  in  his  Letters,  occur  frequent  bursts 
of  the  most  vivid  and  impassioned  eloquence.  He  abounds  in  pas- 
sages,  which,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  make  our  hearts  throb 
within  us  as  we  read  them.  Such  is  the  expression  with  which 
he  defied  the  sentence  of  excommunication.  ‘  As  they  have  ex- 

*  communicated  me  in  defence  of  their  sacrilegious  heresy,  so  do 

*  I  excommunicate  them  on  behalf  of  the  holy  truth  of  God  ;  and 

*  let  Christ,  our  judge,  decide  whether  of  the  two  excommunica- 

*  tions  has  the  greater  weight  with  him.’  Such  is  that  memor¬ 
able  sentence  with  which  he  dropped  the  Papal  Bull  into  the 
flames,  and  which,  even  from  his  lips,  would,  a  few  years  before, 
have  thrilled  the  assembled  multitudes  with  horror.  ‘  As  thou 
‘  hast  troubled  and  put  to  shame  the  Holy  One  of  the  Lord,  so 
‘  be  thou  troubled  and  consumed  in  the  eternal  fires  of  hell.’ 
Such,  above  all,  is  that  noble  declaration  with  which  he  conclud¬ 
ed  his  defence  at  Worms.  ‘  Since  your  majesty  requires  of  me 

*  a  simple  and  direct  answer,  I  will  give  one,  and  it  is  this :  1 

*  cannot  submit  my  faith  either  to  popes  or  councils,  since  it  is 
‘  clear  as  noonday  that  they  have  often  erred,  and  even  opposed 
‘  one  another.  If,  then,  I  am  not  confuted  by  Scripture  or  by 
‘  cogent  reasons  ...  I  neither  can  nor  will  retract  any  thing ; 

*  for  it  cannot  be  right  for  a  Christian  to  do  any  thing  against 

*  his  conscience.  Here  1  stand;  1  cannot  do  otherwise;  God 

*  help  me.’  This  eloquence,  indeed,  is  transient ;  it  flashes  out, 
like  the  lightning,  for  an  instant,  and  again  withdraws  into  the 
cloud.  But  it  is  the  lightning  that  blasts  and  scathes  wherever 
it  strikes. 

The  influence  which  Luther’s  eloquence  exerted  over  his  con¬ 
temporaries  is  testified,  not  only  by  the  deference  with  which  he 
was  listened  to  by  those  who  were  predispost  d  to  applaud — a 
very  inadequate  criterion  of  merit — but  by  the  profound  atten¬ 
tion  which  he  was  able  to  command,  even  from  those  who  were 
hostile  or  alienated.  'I'his  was  seen,  not  only  on  great  occasions, 
as  at  Worms — not  only  in  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  had 
imbued  a  whole  nation — but  by  the  success  with  which  he  per¬ 
formed  the  equally  difficult  task  of  restraining  the  fanatical 
excesses  of  some  of  his  own  followers.  When,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  acute  but  impetuous  Carlstadt,  some  of  them  had 
been  induced,  during  his  residence  at  the  Wartburg,  to  outrun 
Luther’s  zeal,  and  to  do  what  he  admitted  might  be  right  to  be 
done,  but  in  a  wrong  spirit — with  violence  and  uncharitableness 
— all  eyes  were  directed  to  Luther  as  the  only  man  who  could 
appease  the  tumult.  Braving  all  personal  danger,  and  in  defi¬ 
ance  of  the  wishes  of  the  Elector  himself,  he  descended  from  his 
retreat,  and  all  was  quiet  again.  For  many  successive  days  he 
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preached  against  the  innovators,  though  without  mentioning 
Carlstadt’s  name,  and  his  progress  was  one  continued  triumph. 
It  is  true,  that,  in  his  subsequent  visit  to  Orlamund,  he  had  not 
the  same  success  ;  but,  in  addition  to  his  being  in  the  wrong  on 
the  Sacramentarian  question,  Carlstadt  was  at  that  spot  regarded 
as  another  Luther. 

Of  the  briefer  compositions  of  Luther,  few  are  more  eloquent 
than  the  Letter  he  wrote  to  Frederic,  when  the  Legate  Cajetan 
wrote  to  urge  that  Prince  to  abandon  the  hated  monk  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  Rome.  In  this  remarkable  composition, 
which  was  thrown  off  on  the  same  day  in  which  he  received  the 
legate’s  Letter,  he  assures  Frederic  that  he  would  prefer  exile,  to 
protection  at  the  peril  of  his  Prince’s  safety.  The  nobility  of 
mind,  the  magnanimity  it  displays,  are  well  worthy  of  Luther ; 
but  without  denying  them,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  whole 
Letter,  as  well  as  that  to  Spalatin  on  the  same  occasion,  is  con¬ 
structed  with  consummate  skill ;  and  that,  while  resolving  on  that 
course  which  his  own  bold  and  lofty  spirit  prompted,  he  has  intro¬ 
duced  all  those  topics  which  were  likely  either  to  move  the  sym¬ 
pathy  or  alarm  the  pride  of  the  Prince.  ‘  If  we  praise  his  mag- 
‘  nanimity,’  says  Dr  Waddington,  ‘  we  must  at  the  same  time 
‘  admire  his  forethought  and  discretion.’  The  very  pathos  is 
irresistible.  ‘  I  am  waiting  your  strictures,*  says  he  to  Spalatin, 
though  the  letter  was,  of  course,  intended  for  his  master’s  eye, 
‘  on  the  answer  that  I  have  sent  to  the  legate’s  letter,  unless  you 
‘  think  it  unworthy  of  any  reply.  But  I  am  looking  daily  for 
‘  the  anathemas  from  Home,  and  setting  all  things  in  order ;  so 
‘  that,  when  they  arrive,  1  may  go  forth  prepared  and  girded  like 
‘  Abraham,  ignorant  whither  I  shall  go — nay,  rather  well  assured 
‘  whither — for  God  is  every  where.’  * 

One  brief  passage  in  this  Letter,  not  given  by  Waddington,  and 
sadly  mutilated  by  D’Aubigne,  seems  to  us  most  happily  conceived 
and  expressed.  Cajetan  had  urged  the  Elector  to  give  up  the  monk, 
but  contents  himself  with  simply  averring  his  ‘certain  knowledge  ’ 
of  his  guilt.  Luther  thus  replies: — ‘But  this  I  cannot  endure,  that 
‘  my  accuser  should  endeavour  to  make  my  most  sagacious  and 
‘  prudent  sovereign  play  the  part  of  another  Pilate.  When  the 
‘  Jews  brought  Christ  before  that  ruler,  and  were  asked,  “  What 
‘  accusation  they  preferred,  and  what  evil  the  man  had  done?” 
‘  They  said,  “  If  he  had  not  been  a  malefactor,  we  would  not 
‘  have  delivered  him  to  thee.”  So  this  most  reverend  legate, 
‘  when  he  has  presented  brother  Martin,  with  many  injurious 
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‘  speeches,  and  the  prince  may  possibly  ask,  “  What  has  the 
‘  little  brother  done  ?  ”  will  reply,  “  Trust  me,  illustrious  prince, 

*  I  speak  the  truth  from  certain  knowledge,  and  not  from  opin- 
‘  nion.”  I  will  answer  for  the  prince — “  Let  me  know  this  cer- 

*  tain  knowledge ;  let  it  be  committed  to  writing ;  formed  into 

*  letters ;  and  when  this  is  done,  I  will  send  brother  Martin  to 
‘  Rome,  or  rather  I  will  seize  and  slay  him  myself ;  then  I  will 

*  consult  my  honour,  and  leave  not  a  stain  upon  my  fair  fame. 

*  But  as  long  as  that  *  certain  knowledge’  shuns  the  light,  and 
‘  appears  only  in  assertions  ...  I  cannot  trust  myself  in  the 
‘  dark.”  .  .  .  Thus  would  /  answer  him,  illustrious  prince. 

*  But  your  far-famed  sagacity  needs  neither  instructor  nor 
‘  prompter.’  * 

Of  Cajetan,  during  the  negotiations  with  him,  he  writes  to 
Carlstadt — ‘  The  legate  will  not  permit  me  to  make  either  a 
‘  public  or  private  defence.  His  wish,  so  he  says,  is  to  act  the 
‘  part  of  a  father  rather  than  of  a  judge  ;  and  yet  he  will  listen 
‘  to  nothing  from  me  but  the  words,  “  I  recant  and  acknowledge 

*  my  error” — and  these  words  will  I  never  utter.  .  .  He  styles  me, 

*  sehi  lieben  Sohn"  ....  I  know  how  little  that  means.  Still, 
‘  I  doubt  not  I  should  be  most  acceptable  and  beloved  if  1  would 
‘  but  say  the  single  word  Revoco.  But  1  will  not  become  a 

*  heretic  by  renouncing  the  faith  which  has  made  me  a  Christian. 

*  Sooner  would  I  be  banished — burnt — -excommunicated.*  f  In 
the  same  lofty  spirit  of  faith  he  eloquently  exclaims,  in  a  passage 
not  cited  by  Waddington  or  D’Aubigne,  ‘  Let  who  will  be  angry, 
<  — of  an  impious  silence  will  not  /  be  found  guilty,  who  am  con- 
‘  scious  that  1  am  “a debtor  to  the  truth,”  howsoever  unworthy. 
‘  Never  without  blood,  never  without  danger,  has  it  been  possi- 
‘  ble  to  assert  the  cause  of  Christ ;  but  as  he  died  for  us,  so,  in 

*  his  turn,  he  demands  that,  by  confession  of  his  name,  we  should 
‘  die  for  him.  “  The  servant  is  not  greater  than  his  Lord.”  “  If 
‘  they  have  persecuted  me,”  he  himself  tells  us,  “  they  will  also 

*  persecute  you ;  if  they  have  kept  my  saying,  they  will  keep 
‘  yours  also.”  ’  X 

Passages  such  as  these  arc  constantly  occurring  in  Luther’s 
letters ;  and  if  they  contain  not  the  elements  of  eloquence,  we 
profess  that  we  are  yet  to  seek  the  meaning  of  the  term. 

And  even  if  Luther’s  writings  were  less  fraught  with  the  traces 
of  a  vigorous  intellect  than  they  are,  there  are  two  achievements 
of  his,  the  like  of  which  were  never  performed  except  where 
there  was  great  genius.  First,  such  was  his  mastery  over  his  native 
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language,  that,  under  his  plastic  hand  and  all-subduing  energy,  it 
ceased  to  be  a  rugged  and  barbarous  dialect,  almost  unfit  for  the 
purposes  of  literature ;  for  which,  indeed,  he  might  be  said  to 
have  created  it.  Secondly,  he  achieved,  almost  single-handed, 
the  translation  of  the  whole  Scriptures ;  and  (whatever  the  faults 
which  necessarily  arose  from  the  defective  scholarship  of  the  age) 
with  such  idiomatic  strength  and  racy  energy,  that  his  version 
has  ever  been  the  object  of  universal  veneration,  and  is  unap¬ 
proachable  by  any  which  has  since  appeared.  The  enthusiasm 
with  which  such  a  man  as  Frederic  Schlegel  speaks  of  it,  shows 
that,  in  the  eye  of  those  who  are  most  capable  of  judging,  it 
is  thought  to  have  immense  merit. 

In  estimating  the  genius  of  Luther,  as  reflected  in  his  writings, 
it  is  impossible  to  leave  wholly  out  of  consideration  their  quan¬ 
tity,  the  rapidity  with  which  they  were  composed,  and  the  harass¬ 
ing  duties  amidst  which  they  were  produced.  He  died  at  the 
no  very  advanced  age  of  sixty-two,  and  yet  his  collected  works 
amount  to  seven  folio  volumes.  His  correspondence  alone  fills, 
as  we  see,  five  bulky  octavos. 

When  we  reflect  that  these  works  were  not  the  productions  of 
retired  leisure,  but  composed  amidst  all  the  oppressive  duties 
and  incessant  interruptions  of  a  life  like  his,  we  pause  aghast  at 
the  energy  of  character  which  they  display  ;  and  wonder  that  that 
busy  brain  and  ever-active  hand  could  sustain  their  office  so  long. 
Of  the  distracting  variety  and  complication  of  his  engagements, 
he  gives  us,  in  more  than  one  of  his  Letters,  an  amusing  account. 
Their  very  contents,  indeed,  bear  witness  to  them _ The  cen¬ 

tre  and  mainspring  of  the  whole  great  movement — the  principal 
counsellor  in  great  emergencies — the  referee  in  disputes  and  dif¬ 
ferences  amongst  his  own  party — solicited  for  advice  alike  by 
Princes,  and  Scholars,  and  Pastors,  on  all  sorts  of  matters,  public 
and  private — having  the  care  of  ‘  all  the  churches,’  and  beset 
at  the  same  time  by  a  whole  host  of  inveterate  and  formidable 
adversaries — the  wonder  is,  not  that  he  discharged  many  of  his 
duties  imperfectly,  but  that  he  could  find  time  to  discharge  them 
at  all.  Not  only  are  there  numberless  Letters  on  all  the  ordinary 
themes  of  condolence  and  congratulation,  but  of  recommendation 
on  behalf  of  poor  scholars  and  pastors — of  advice  to  distant  mi¬ 
nisters  and  churches  in  matters  of  ecclesiastical  order  and  disci¬ 
pline — but  letters  sometimes  affording  whimsical  proofs  of  the 
trivialty  of  the  occasions  on  which  his  aid  was  sought,  and  the 
patience  with  which  it  was  given :  now  he  replies  to  a  country 
parson  who  wanted  to  know  how  to  manage  the  exordium  and 
peroration  of  his  sermons ;  now  to  a  worthy  prior  to  tell  him  the 
best  mode  of  keeping  his  conventual  accounts — that  he  may  know 
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precisely  how  much  ‘  beer  ’  and  ‘  wine  ’ — ‘  cerevisia  et  vinum  ’ — 
was  consumed  in  the  hospitium  and  ‘  refectory  ’  respectively  ;• 
now  to  make  arrangements  for  the  wedding  festival  of  a  friend ; 
now  to  plead  the  cause  of  a  maiden  of  Torgau,  whose  betrothed 
(no  less  than  the  Elector’s  own  barber)  had  given  her  the  slip,  t 
The  very  style  of  the  Letters  bears  evidence  to  the  pressure 
of  duty  under  which  they  were  written.  Most  of  the  shorter 
ones  are  expressed  with  a  brevity,  a  business-like  air,  which  re¬ 
minds  us  of  nothing  so  much  as  the  style  of  a  merchant’s  count¬ 
ing-house. 

Of  the  variety  of  his  engagements,  even  before  the  conflict  of 
his  life  commenced,  (1516,)  he  says  to  his  friend  John  Lange — 

*  1  could  And  employment  almost  for  two  amanuenses;  I  do 

*  scarcely  any  thing  ail  day  but  write  letters,  so  that  1  know  not 

*  whether  I  may  not  be  writing  what  I  have  already  written ; — 
‘  you  will  see.  1  am  conventual  preacher,  chaplain,  pastor,  and 
‘  parish  minister,  director  of  studies,  vicar  of  the  priory,  that  is, 

*  prior  eleven  times  over,  inspector  of  the  fisheries  at  Litzkau, 
‘  counsel  to  the  inns  of  Herzeberg  in  Torgau,  lecturer  on  Paul, 

*  and  expounder  of  the  Psalms.’  At  a  later  period  he  found 
there  might  be  engagements  yet  heavier  than  these.  In  excuse 
of  an  absurd  blunder  in  translating  a  Hebrew  word,  he  writes 
(15:21) — *  1  was  distracted  and  occupied,  as  often  happens,  with 

*  various  thoughts.  1  am  one  of  the  busiest  of  men  :  I  preach 
‘  twice  a-day ;  I  am  compiling  the  psalter,  labouring  at  the  pos- 

*  tils,  replying  to  my  adversaries,  assailing  the  bull  both  in  Latin 

*  and  German,  and  defending  myself,  to  say  nothing  of  writing 

‘  letters,’  &c.  $  ‘  I  would  have  written  to  both  our  friends,’  he 

says  to  James  Strauss,  (1524,)  *  but  it  is  incredible  with  what 
‘  business  I  am  overwhelmed,  so  that  I  can  scarcely  get  through 
‘  my  letters  alone.  The  whole  world  begins  to  press  me  down, 
‘  so  that  I  could  even  long  to  die  or  be  translated.’  ‘  Opto  vel 

*  mori  vel  tolli.’  § 

These  last  two  passages,  not  cited  by  D’Aubigne  or  Wadding- 
ton,  perhaps  better  illustrate  the  pressure  of  his  duties  than  the 
first,  which  they  both  have  given. 

When,  in  addition  to  all  this,  we  take  into  account  the  promp¬ 
titude  of  his  pen,  and  that  his  antagonists  seldom  had  to  wait 
long  for  an  answer,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  much  which  he 
wrote  should  have  inadequately  represented  his  mental  powers. 
Nor  is  mere  bulk  to  be  left  out  of  consideration  in  estimat- 


•  De  Wette,  vol.  i.  p.  23. 
J  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  55 i. 
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ing  the  vigour  of  his  intellect ;  for,  though  it  is  itself  no  criterion 
’of  genius — many  of  the  most  voluminous  writers  having  been 
amongst  the  worst  and  dullest — yet  if  we  find  large  fragments 
of  such  writings  richly  veined  with  gold,  however  impure  the  ore 
in  which  it  is  discovered,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  if  their 
authors  had  written  less  and  with  more  elaboration,  they  would 
have  left  behind  them  far  more  splendid  monuments  of  their 
genius;  and  thus,  in  the  estimate  of  its  true  dimensions,  the  quantity 
of  what  they  have  written  becomes  an  essential  element.  This 
consideration  ought,  in  all  fairness,  to  be  applied  not  only  to 
Luther  but  to  all  his  great  contemporaries,  and  to  all  the  theo¬ 
logians  of  any  eminence  in  the  succeeding  age.  They  wrote  with 
far  too  great  rapidity  and  frequency  to  do  themselves  full  justice. 
The  gold  of  genius  is  in  their  works,  but  spread  out  thin ;  its 
essence  is  there,  but  undistilled ;  in  the  shape  of  a  huge  pile  of 
leaves,  not  in  a  little  phial  of  liquid  of  intense  odour.  • 

None  can  be  more  deeply  convinced  that  the  hasty  and  volu¬ 
minous  writings  of  Luther  afforded  but  an  inadequate  index  of 
his  powers  than  was  Luther  himself.  This  is  evident  from  his 
own  estimate  of  his  writings,  formed  at  the  close  of  life,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  general  preface  to  his  collected  works.  He  there 
laments  the  haste  with  which  they  had  often  been  composed, 
and  the  want  of  accuracy  and  method  which  distinguishes  them. 
He  even  speaks  of  them  in  terms  of  unjust  depreciation,  and 
declares,  no  doubt  in  sincerity,  but  in  strange  ignorance  of  him¬ 
self,  his  willingness  that  they  should  be  consigned  to  oblivion, 
and  other  and  better  works  which  had  subsequently  appeared, 
substituted  in  their  place.  The  following  are  sentences  from  this 
memorable  preface.  *  Multum  diuque  restiti  illis  qui  meos  libros, 

‘  seu  verius  confusiones  mearum  lucubrationum  voluerunt  editas, 

‘  turn  quod  nolui  antiquorum  labores  meis  novitatibus  obrui,  et 
‘  lectorem  a  legendis  illis  impediri,  turn  quod  nunc,  Dei  gratia, 

‘  extent  methodici  libri  quam  plurimi . His  rationibus  ad- 

‘  ductus,  cupiebam  omnes  libros  meos  perpetua  oblivione  sepultos, 
‘  ut  melioribus  esset  locus.’ 

But  whatever  the  merits  of  Luther’s  writings,  we  have  already 
admitted  that  it  is  not  in  them  that  we  look  for  the  chief  evidences 
of  the  power  and  compass  of  his  intellect.  His  pretensions  to  be 
considered  one  of  the  great  minds  of  his  species,  are  more  truly,  as 
well  as  more  wisely,  rested  on  his  actions — on  the  skill  and  conduct 
which  he  displayed  through  all  the  long  conflict  with  his  gigantic 
adversary,  and  the  ineffaceable  traces  which  he  left  of  himself  on 
the  mind  of  his  age,  and  on  that  of  all  succeeding  time.  The  more 
his  position  at  various  periods  is  studied,  and  the  deeper  the  in¬ 
sight  into  the  history  of  his  times,  the  more  obvious,  we  are  per- 
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Buaded,  will  appear  his  practical  sagacity,  the  soundness  as  well 
as  promptitude  of  his  judgment,  the  wisdom  as  well  as  boldness 
of  his  measures.  It  will  be  seen,  too,  that  in  not  a  few  instances 
his  very  boldness  was  itself  wisdom. 

From  his  first  encounter  with  Tetzel,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  celebrated  Theses,  to  the  Diet  of  Worms,  and  his  abduction  to 
the  Wartburg,  his  history  is  perhaps  as  eventful  as  that  of  any 
man  can  well  be ;  and  it  is  impossible,  we  think,  not  to  see  that 
he  conducted  his  arduous  enterprise  with  infinite  address,  as  well 
as  energy.  Again  and  again  did  his  formidable  enemy,  unfa¬ 
miliar  with  defeat — before  whom  every  antagonist  had  for  ages 
been  crushed — exhaust  her  power,  her  menaces,  her  flatteries, 
her  arts,  in  vain.  For  the  first  time,  her  famed  diplo- 
mac}',  her  proverbial  craft,  were  at  fault ;  Nuncios  and  Legates 
returned  bootless  to  their  Papal  master.  Cajetan,  and  Mil- 
titz,  and  Eck,  and  Aleander  were  all  foiled  at  their  own  weapons. 
But  he  displayed  his  singular  sagacity  not  more  strongly  by  his 
address  in  these  negotiations,  and  in  the  fertile  expedients  by 
which  he  frustrated  or  parried  the  efforts  of  his  enemies,  than  in 
his  quick  perception  of  the  turning-points  of  the  great  contro¬ 
versy,  and  the  judicious  positions  in  which  he  intrenched  him¬ 
self  accordingly. 

Let  us  be  permitted  to  remind  the  reader  of  a  few  instances. 
Against  the  usurping  and  all-presuming  spirit  of  Rome,  he 
opposed  the  counter  principle  of  the  absolute  supremacy  of 
Scripture,  and  to  every  clamorous  demand  for  retractation,  replied 
to  Legates,  Nuncios,  Diets  alike,  ‘  Let  my  errors  be  first  proved 
‘  by  authority.’  Nothing  is  more  frequently  iterated  by  him 
than  this  maxim,  which  he  often  lays  down  with  a  brief  energy 
which  reminds  us  of  the  celebrated  sentence  of  Cbillingworth. 

Aware  that  this  principle  involved  another  equally  opposed  to 
the  jealous  policy  of  Rome,  he  foresaw  the  immense  importance 
to  his  cause  of  placing  the  Bible  in  every  body’s  hands ;  and  pro¬ 
viding  the  means,  as  well  as  foreseeing  the  results,  he  toiled  day 
and  night  till  he  had  unlocked  for  the  people  the  treasures  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  in  his  own  rich  and  idiomatic  version.  If  he  did  not  always 
cotutislently  pursue  this  principle  to  its  extreme  limits,  and  prac¬ 
tically  assert  the  right  of  private  judgment,  yet  he  admitted  it 
in  theory.  Such  expressions  as  the  following  will  prove  this : 
— ‘  The  right  of  enquiring  and  judging  concerning  matters 

*  of  faith  belongs  to  all  Christians,  and  to  each ;  and  so  absolutely, 

*  that  cursed  be  he  who  would  abridge  this  right  by  a  single 
‘  hair’s-breadth.’  * 
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In  opposition  to  that  system  of  spiritual  barter  which  formed 
the  essence  of  Romanism,  and  by  which  it  had  so  deeply  degraded 
the  gospel,  he  arrayed,  sometimes  too  paradoxically  it  is  true,  the 
forgotten  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith. 

Perceiving  that  the  dominion  of  llomewas  founded  in  ignorance, 
and  that  his  constant  appeal  must  be  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
people,  he  laboured  incessantly  to  promote  the  interests  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge ;  and  did  much  by  his  enlight¬ 
ened  advocacy  to  give  the  Reformation  one  of  its  most  glorious 
characteristics — its  close  alliance  with  scholarship  and  science.* 
Deeply  disgusted  with  that  scholastic  philosophy,  which,  without 
being  perhaps  fully  versed  in  it,  he  knew  to  be  a  main  pillar  of 
the  Romish  system,  he  not  only  laboured  to  supplant  it  by  a 
scriptural  theology,  but  was  scarcely  less  anxious  than  Erasmus 
himself  that  polite  letters  should  be  substituted  in  its  stead.  An 
equally  decisive  example  of  his  sagacity  is  to  be  seen  in  the  uni¬ 
form  repudiation  of  physical  force  as  fatal  to  his  cause ;  the  more 
remarkable,  when  we  reflect  on  the  impetuosity  of  his  own  cha¬ 
racter,  and  the  notions  of  that  age — an  age  when  violence  was  so 
familiar,  and  almost  the  sole,  as  it  was  the  most  welcome,  instru¬ 
ment  of  all  revolutions.  He  consistently  asserted  the  moral  power 
of  truth  throughout  his  whole  career,  even  when  the  menaces  of  his 
enemies  seemed  to  justify  an  opposite  course,  and  when  the  in¬ 
discreet  zeal  of  some  of  his  friends,  more  especially  Philip  Land¬ 
grave  of  Hesse,t  Sickingen,  and  Von  Hutten,  were  impatient  to  try 
sharper  weapons  than  those  of  argument.  In  January  1521,  (not 
June,  as  stated  by  Dr  Waddington,)  he  writes  to  Spalatin — ‘  You 
‘  see  what  Hutten  wants.  But  I  am  averse  to  strive  for  the  gospel 
‘  by  violence  and  bloodshed.  By  the  Word  of  God  was  the  world 
‘  subdued,  by  that  Word  has  the  Church  been  preserved,  and  by 
‘  that  Word  shall  it  also  be  repaired.’ *  I  hear,’  he  writes  to 
Melancthon  from  the  Wartburg,  *  that  an  attack  has  been  made 
‘  at  Erfurdt  on  the  houses  of  the  priests.  1  wonder  that  the  senate 


•  This  is  fully  proved  by  citations  from  Luther’s  writings  given  by 
D’Aubigne,  vol.  iii.  pp.  236-243.  Luther’s  truly  enlarged  views  on 
this  subject  are  also  frequently  disclosed  in  his  correspondence. 

f  If  Luther  had  as  strongly  resisted  every  other  erring  impulse  of 
this  impetuous  Prince,  he  would  have  escaped  the  heaviest  imputation 
on  his  character.  But,  alas !  the  document  in  which  for  state  reasons 
Luther,  and  Melancthon,  and  Bucer,  and  others,  sanctioned  Philip  in 
bi^fatntf — dispensing  in  his  case  with  what  they  admitted  to  be  a  general 
law  of  Christian  morals — remains,  and  can  be  read  only  with  grief  and 
shame. 

•  $  De  Wette,  vol.  i.  543. 
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*  has  permitted  or  connived  at  it,  and  that  Prior  Lange  has  been 
‘  silent.  For  though  it  is  well  that  these  impious  adversaries 

*  should  be  restrained,  yet  the  mode  of  «loing  it  must  bring  re* 

‘  proach  and  a  just  defeat  upon  the  gospel.’*  ‘  VVe  have  a  right 
‘  to  speak,'  he  firmly  admonished  the  rash  innovators,  who  had 
begun  to  demolish  images  and  window's,  ‘  but  none  whatever  to 
‘  compel.  Let  us  preach;  the  rest  belongs  to  God.  If  I  appeal 
‘  to  force,  what  shall  I  gain  ?  Grimace,  forced  uniformity,  and 
‘  hypocrisy.  But  there  will  be  no  hearty  sincerity,  no  faith,  no 

*  love.  Where  these  are  wanting,  all  are  wanting;  and  I  would  not 

*  give  a  straw  for  such  a  victory.’ 

We  all  know  that  it  was  not  for  want  of  courage  Luther 
adopted  this  pacific  course.  The  fearlessness  with  which  he  faced 
the  plague  in  1516,  saying,  ‘  the  world  will  not  perish  because 
‘  brother  Martin  falls,’  followed  him  through  life.  It  is  a  noble 
trait  of  his  character,  that  on  the  above  occasion  he  dispersed 
the  students,  though  he  persisted  in  not  quitting  his  post 
himself ;  and  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  he  was  anxious  that  his 
friend  Melancthon  should  not  imitate  his  own  heroism.  ‘  Obse- 
‘  cro,’  he  writes  to  Spalatin,  (15*21,)  ‘  ne  Philippus  maneat,  si 
‘  pestis  irruat.’ 

Nor  was  his  sagacity  less  shown  in  much  of  the  by-play  of  the 
great  drama.  On  his  letter  to  Frederic,  and  the  skill  with  which 
he  pleaded  his  cause,  even  while  he  seemed  to  abandon  it,  we 
have  already  touched.  Let  us  take  another  instance.  The 
centre  of  a  stupendous  revolution,  surrounded  with  enthusiastic 
spirits,  an  enthusiast  himself,  it  is  astonishing  how  far  he  kept 
himself  and  his  followers  from  practical  fanaticism,  t  When 

*  De  Wette,  vol.  ii.  pp.  7,  8. 

f  We,  of  course,  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  Luther  was  always  thus 
personally  superior  to  spiritual  illusion.  His  reputed  encounters  with 
the  Devil  at  the  Warthurgh  are  quite  sufficient  to  prove  this.  But  the 
example  of  Cromwell  and  many  others,  may  teach  us  that  religious 
enthusiasm,  or  even  fanaticism,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  deepest 
practical  sagacity  and  the  wisest  conduct  of  affairs.  We  are  also  dis¬ 
posed  to  think,  that  very  many  of  the  expressions  on  which 
this  species  of  illusion  has  been  charged  on  Luther,  are  but  strong 
tropical  modes  of  representing  those  internal  conflicts  of  which  every 
Christian  is  sensible,  hut  which  few  have  waged  with  so  intense  an  agony 
as  himself.  The  incidents  at  the  Warthurgh  cannot  be  thus  accounted 
for.  But  none  will  be  surprised  at  these,  who  will  peruse  the  accounts  he 
himself  gives  of  his  health  in  the  letters  written  from  that  place.  Deep 
solitude,  unwonted  diet,  prolonged  sleeplessness,  intense  anxiety,  had 
evidently  produced  the  most  extensive  deratigement  of  all  the  digestive 
processes.  The  distressing  *  tinnitus  capitis  ’  of  which  he  complains,  as 
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Mark  Stubner  and  his  associates  appeared  at  VVittemberg  with 
their  confident  claims  to  revelation,  during  Luther’s  residence  at 
the  Wartburg,  even  Melancthon  wavered.  Luther  remained  firm  : 
he  adhered  to  his  great  principle  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  disclaimed  all  new  revelations,  and  declared  that  any 
messenger  from  God  must  prove  his  commission  by  the  only 
credentials — the  power  of  working  miracles.  He,  at  the  same 
time,  adhered  to  another  principle,  and  declared  that  these 
fanatics  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  persecution. — In  the  de¬ 
plorable  war  of  the  peasants,  we  have  similar  proofs  of  his  pene¬ 
tration.  He  pleaded  for  a  timely  redress  of  many  of  their  wrongs, 
and  foretold  the  consequences  of  neglecting  them.  But  when 
the  people  commenced  their  horrid  excesses,  he  advocated  with 
superfluous,  and  even  rabid  violence,  the  adoption  of  the  severest 
measures  of  chastisement.  Some  of  his  expressions,  indeed,  are 
perfectly  shocking ;  and  we  can  only  account  for  their  vehemence 
by  supposing,  that  foreseeing  what  was  actually  the  case,  that 
the  popular  excesses  would  be  malignantly  attributed  to  the 
Reformation  itself,  he  was  determined  to  anticipate  slander,  and 
provide,  as  he  has  done  by  even  an  ostentatious  opposition,  for 
the  defence  of  himself  and  his  adherents. 

The  same  singular  sagacity  is  seen  in  the  temperate  manner 
in  which  he  attempted  to  realize  the  results  of  the  Reformation, 
and  to  reconstruct  the  edifice  he  had  demolished.  He  was  no 
violent  iconoclast — no  rash  innovator  like  Carlstadt.  But  we 
need  say  nothing  on  this  head  ;  the  subject  has  been  beautifully 
noticed  by  D’Aubigne  in  the  commencement  of  his  third 
volume ;  where  he  shows,  that  the  impression  that  Luther  was  a 
rash,  headlong  revolutionist,  is  altogether  errroneous. 

But  we  further  mean  to  assert,  that  in  the  most  audacious 
actions  of  his  life,  that  very  audacity,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
was  itself  wisdom.  Take,  for  example,  his  Letter  from  the 
Wartburg  to  Albert  Archbishop  of  Mayence,  commanding, 
rather  than  beseeching  him,  net  to  revive  the  infamous  Indul- 


well  as  of  other  exquisitely  painful  symptoms  to  which  we  cannot  more 
particularly  advert,  show  the  condition  he  was  in.  No  physician  reading 
certain  sentences,  (vol.  ii.  pp.  2,  6, 17, 22,)  would  wonder  at  any  fancies 
in  which  Luther’s  hypochondriacal  imagination  might  indulge ;  or  that,  in 
bis  case,  those  fancies  took  the  direction  of  his  habitual  thoughts.  The 
same  hypochondriacal  symptoms  often  appeared  subsequently  ;  and  they 
are,  as  might  be  expected,  generally  associated  with  religious  depression. 

On  the  subject  of  Luther’s  spiritual  encounters,  (as  well  as  on  some 
other  interesting  poiuts  of  his  history)  we  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to 
some  remarks  \n  an  at  tide  in  this  Journal,  Vol.  Ixix.  p.  273. 
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gences.  We  do  not  defend  the  taste  or  decency  of  the  style  ; 
but  the  result  proves  that  Luther  knew  his  man.  It  was  followed 
by  a  reply  as  deferential  as  if  the  monk  had  been  the  archbishop, 
and  the  archbishop  the  monk.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  used 
some  most  remarkable  expressions  to  Spalatin,  who  had  enjoined 
silence,  and  who  had  enforced  his  injunctions  by  those  of  Fre¬ 
deric: — ‘  I  have  seldom  read  more  unwelcome  letters  than  your 
‘  last,’  he  writes ;  ‘  so  that  I  not  only  delayed  to  reply,  but  had 

*  determined  not  to  reply  at  all.  I  will  not  bear  what  you  have 
‘  said,  that  the  Prince  will  not  suffer  the  Archbishop  to  be  writ- 

*  ten  to,  nor  that  1  should  disturb  the  public  peace.  I  will 

‘  rather  lose  you — the  Prince — and  every  creature  on  earth.  If 
‘  I  have  resisted  the  Archbishop’s  creator,  the  Pope — shall  I  suc- 
‘  cumb  to  the  Pope’s  creature  ?  .  .  .  .  Non  sic,  Spalatine ; 

*  non  sic,  Princeps . lam  resolved  not  to  listen  to 

*  you;  fixum  est,  te  non  auditum  iri.’* 

In  like  manner,  his  Appeal  to  a  Future  Council,  prepared  while 
awaiting  the  fulmination  of  the  Bull,  but  surreptitiously  published 
before  it  came,  (as  Luther  expressly  affirms,)  brought  thousands 
to  h1s  standard ;  and  still  more  may  be  said  for  those  bold  and 
unsparing  invectives  against  the  abuses  of  Rome,  in  the  ‘  Baby- 
‘  lonish  Captivity,’  and  in  the  ‘  Address  to  the  German  Nobility.’ 
It  may  be  similarly  asserted,  that  no  measure  whatever  could  have 
been  so  critically  well-timed  as  that  most  decisive  one  of  com¬ 
mitting  the  decretals  and  entire  pontifical  code  to  the  flames,  and 
crowning  the  hecatomb  with  the  formidable  bull  itself.  It  is  not 
only  one  of  the  most  striking  events  of  history,  and  exhibits  the 
chief  actor  in  an  attitude  truly  sublime,  but  was  a  most  felicitous 
and  politic  expedient.  It  is  curious,  however,  to  hear  Luther 
admitting,  in  Iiis  correspondence,  that  even  his  heart  sometimes 
misgave  him  before  the  performance  of  that  most  significant  act. 

*  1  burnt  the  Papal  books  and  the  bull,’  he  writes  to  Staupitz  a 
month  after,  ‘  with  trembling  and  prayer ;  but  I  am  now  better 
‘  pleased  with  that  act  than  with  any  other  of  my  whole  life.’  -f 

The  same  wisdom  marked  the  courageous  obstinacy  with 
which,  in  spite  of  entreaties,  intimidations,  and  sickness,  he  per¬ 
sisted  in  presenting  himself  at  the  Diet  of  Worms.  He  alone, 
of  all  his  party,  seemed  duly  to  appreciate  the  importance,  the 
necessity,  of  that  act  to  the  safety  of  his  great  enterprise.  At 
that  critical  moment,  advance  as  well  as  retreat  was  full  of 
danger  ;  but  the  path  of  true  policy,  as  well  as  of  true  magnani¬ 
mity,  was  to  advance.  His  obstinacy  at  this  crisis  has  some- 
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thing  absolutely  sublime  about  it.  While  his  enemies,  more 
perspicacious  than  his  friends,  distrusted,  and  at  last  dreaded  his 
appearance,  employed  all  sorts  'of  machinations  to  deter  him, 
and  plainly  hinted  that  the  road  to  Worms  was  the  road  to 
destruction,  while  his  friends,  with  a  terrible  remembrance  of 
the  fate  of  Huss  before  their  eyes,  to  whom  even  the  Imperial 
safe-conduct  had  been  no  protection,  painted,  in  appalling  colours, 
the  certain  martyrdom  to  which  he  was  exposing  himself,  Luther 
remained  inflexible.  The  repeated  and  varied  forms  in  which  be 
energetically  expressed  his  purpose,  showed  the  importance  he 
attached  to  the  act,  and  the  obstinacy  with  which  he  had  resolved 
upon  it.  Two  are  well  known  : — ‘  Should  they  light  a  fire 
‘  which  should  blaze  as  high  as  heaven,  and  reach  from  Wittem- 
‘  berg  to  Worms,  at  Worms  I  will  still  appear.’  *  Though 
‘  there  were  as  many  devils  in  Worms  as  there  are  tiles  on  the 
‘  houses,  in  would  1  go — noch  voollt  ich  hinein’  But  his  Letters, 
written  on  his  progress  thither,  abound  in  expressions  of  the 
same  inflexibility.  ‘  We  come,  my  Spalatin,’  he  writes  from 
Frankfort.  .  .  .  ‘  We  will  enter  Worms  in  spite  of  all  the 

‘  gates  of  hell,  and  all  the  powers  of  the  air.’  *  *  Will  you  go 

‘  on?’  said  the  Imperial  herald  to  him  at  Weimar,  where  they 
were  placarding  the  Imperial  edict  against  him.  *  I  will,’  replied 
Luther ;  ‘  though  I  should  be  put  under  interdict  in  every  town 
— ‘  I  will  go  on.’ 

And  his  appearance  and  language  at  Worms,  did  more  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  than  any  other  act,  whether 
of  preceding  or  succeeding  years.  He  himself,  as  he  repeatedly 
intimates  in  his  correspondence,  had  serious  apprehensions  that 
his  career  would  terminate  at  Worms,  and  evidently  left  it  with 
much  of  the  feeling  with  which  a  man  might  find  that  he  had 
safely  got  out  of  a  lion’s  den.  There  is  an  obvious  tone  of 
hilarity  in  the  letters  dated  immediately  after  his  departure  from 
the  Diet,  which  contrasts  oddly  enough  with  regrets  that  he 
must  escape,  in  temporary  concealment,  the  honours  of  martyr¬ 
dom.  Witness  the  following  to  Luke  Cranach,  the  pmnter,  in 
which  he  ludicrously  characterises  the  proceedings  of  the  Diet 
with  all  the  point,  brevity,  and  sarcastic  energy,  which  he  could 
so  well  assume  : — ‘  I  thought  that  his  Imperial  Majesty  would 
‘  have  summoned  some  doctor,  or  some  fifty,  and  eloquently  con- 
*  futed  the  monk.  But  nothing  more  is  done  than  just  this, 
‘  “  Are  these  books  thine?”  “  Yes.”  “  Will  you  retract 
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‘them  or  not?”  “No.”  “Then  get  about  your  busi- 
‘  ness.”  So  heb  dich.' 

During  the  sittings  of  the  celebrated  Diet  of  Augsburg,  (held 
nearly  ten  years  after  that  of  Worms,)  Luther,  it  is  well  known, 
was  persuaded  to  remain  at  Coburg,  whence  he  w’atched  with 
intense  and,  as  his  Letters  at  this  period  so  often  testify,  impa¬ 
tient  interest,  the  proceedings  of  his  less  prompt  and  perspica¬ 
cious  colleagues.  On  this  occasion  he  showed  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  treacherous  and  crafty  policy,  the  spirit  of 
subtle  intrigue,  which  had  so  often  characterised  Rome — those 
‘  Italian  arts’  Italitotes  as  he  designates  them  when  speaking 
so  many  years  before  of  the  feigned  cordialities  of  the  Nuncio 
Miltitz — ‘arts’  which  he  dreaded  for  Melancthon  more  than 
violence,  and  of  which  the  Papal  diplomacy  was  never  more 
prodigal  than  on  this  occasion.  While  the  timid  Melancthon 
was  ‘cutting  and  contriving’  to  perform  impossibilities,  to  find  a 
common  measure  of  incommensurables — ‘  sewing  new  cloth  upon 
‘  old  garments,  and  putting  new  wine  into  old  bottles,’  striving 
to  diminish  to  an  invisible  line  the  interval  between  some  of  the 
doctrines  of  his  adversaries  and  his  own,  adopting  all  sorts  of 
little  artifices  and  convenient  ambiguities  of  expression,  to  show 
the  harmony  of  doctrines  which  must  be  eternally  discordant — 
Luther  boldly  remonstrates  against  a  policy  so  ruinous;  assures 
him  that,  whatever  the  apparent  pliability  of  Rome,  nothing  but 
absolute  submission  would  satisfy  her  imperious  spirit;  and  that 
the  true  policy  of  the  Reformers  was  what  it  had  been — that  of 
uncompromising  firmness.  In  the  most  energetic  language  he 
denounces  the  vanity  of  all  projects  of  verbal  compromise  ;  re¬ 
fuses  all  participation  in  any  acts  which  should  have  that 
object ;  and  threatens  to  shiver  in  atoms  any  league  by  which 
Rome  and  Luther  should  be  bound  together.  ‘  1  have  received 
‘  your  apology,’  he  writes  to  Melancthon,  ‘  and  wonder  what 
‘  you  mean  when  you  ask,  What  and  how  much  should  be  con- 
‘  ceded  to  the  Pope?  For  myself,  more  than  enough  has  al- 
*  ready  been  conceded  in  that  Apology,  and  if  they  refuse  that, 
‘  I  see  not  what  more  I  can  possibly  grant  them.’*  And  shortly 
after,  ‘  For  myself,  I  will  not  yield  a  hair’s- breadth,  or  suffer 
‘  any  thing  to  be  restored.  I  will  rather  endure  every  extremity. 
‘  Let  the  Emperor  do  as  he  will.’f  And  two  days  after,  to 
Spalatin,  ‘  Hope  not  for  agreement.  If  the  Emperor  will  pub- 
‘  iish  an  edict,  let  him.  He  published  one  at  H  arms  /  ’  J  ‘  Should 
‘  it  come  to  pass,’  he  writes  to  the  same  friend  a  month  after. 
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*  that  you  concede  any  thing  plainly  against  the  gospel,  and 
•*  enclose  that  eagle  in  a  vile  sack,  Luther,  (never  doubt  it,) — 

‘  Luther  will  come,  and,  in  a  magnificent  fashion,  set  the  noble 
‘  bird  free.’  {  M.  D’Aubign^’s  work  has  not  yet  reached  this 
period;  but  there  are  no  Letters  of  Luther  more  interesting  than 
the  series  which  relate  to  the  proceedings  of  this  memorable 
Diet. 

With  such  talents  for  the  conduct  of  affairs,  we  need  not 
wonder  that  the  prudent  Frederic  so  often  sought  his  counsels; 
that  Melancthun  should  have  so  eulogised  his  sagacity  in  his 
iuneral  panegyric;  or  that  Cajetan  should  have  wished  to  de¬ 
cline  further  encounters  with  him.  ‘  I  will  have  nothing  more 
‘  to  do  with  this  beast,  for  he  has  deep-set  eyes,  and  wonderful 
‘  speculations  in  his  head.’ 

We  have  repeateiily  stated,  that  the  intellect  of  Luther  did 
not  particularly  fit  him  for  the  investigation  of  abstract  or  specu¬ 
lative  truth ;  but  in  all  matters  of  a  practical  nature — in  all  that 
concerned  the  management  of  affairs  or  the  conduct  of  life, 
his  judgment  was  both  penetrating  and  profound.  Hence, 
while  nothing  can  be  more  flimsy  than  his  metaphysics,  no¬ 
thing  can  be  more  generally  sound  than  his  practical  judg¬ 
ments.  Incapable  of  stating  truth  with  philosophical  precision, 
or  laying  it  down  with  all  its  requisite  limitations,  he  was  a 
great  master  of  that  rough  moral  computation,  which  contents 
itself  for  practical  purposes  with  approximate  accuracy.  This 
was  especially  the  case  in  relation  to  that  class  of  truths,  in 
which  a  magnanimous  mind,  and  lofty  moral  instincts,  antici¬ 
pate  the  lagging  deductions  of  reason  ;  and  which  are  better  un¬ 
derstood  and  enforced  by  the  heart  than  by  the  head.  His  writ¬ 
ings  abound  in  weighty  and  solid  maxims,  in  which  both  the 
data  and  the  demonstration  are  alike  suppressed. 

To  great  sagacity,  Luther  also  added,  in  a  pre-eminent  de¬ 
gree,  that  passionate  earnestness  of  character  which  leads  men 
not  only  to  hold  truth  tenaciously,  but  to  take  every  means  in 
their  power  to  diffuse,  propagate,  and  realize  it ;  to  make  it  vic¬ 
torious.  In  Luther,  no  doubt,  the  principal  spring  of  this  im¬ 
pulse  was  depth  of  religious  conviction  ;  but  the  tendency  itself 
is  as  much  an  element  of  character  in  some  men,  as  the  love  of 
contemplation  is  in  others.  It  is  a  form  of  ambition — a  noble 
one,  it  is  true — the  ambition  of  intellectual  dominion  ;  and  has 
actuated  many  a  philosopher  who  flattered  himself  that  he  was 
single-eyed  in  his  pursuit  of  wisdom.  This  warlike  and  polemic 
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spirit  is,  no  doubt,  often  most  inconsistent  with  a  calm  and  cau¬ 
tious  survey  of  all  the  relations  and  details  of  great  questions. 
But  it  is  well  for  the  world  that  there  are  some  who,  with  specu¬ 
lative  powers  at  least  robust  enough  to  enable  them  to  seize 
large  fragments  of  truth,  are  immediately  impelled  to  com¬ 
municate  it.  Partial  truth  diifused,  is  better  than  perfect 
truth  suppressed  —  better  than  stark  ignorance  and  error  — 
better  than  that  condition  of  things  in  which  Luther  found  the 
world. 

And  if  the  vehemence,  natural  to  such  minds,  sometimes 
precipitates  the  conclusions  of  reason,  or  substitutes  preju¬ 
dices  for  them,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  it  will  be  long 
before  the  same  earnestness  and  zeal,  in  contending  for  truth, 
will  be  manifested  by  those  intellects  which  abstractedly  are 
best  qualified  to  investigate  it.  It  would,  doubtless,  be 
very  beautiful  to  see  the  tranquillity  of  the  philosopher  con¬ 
joined  with  the  fire  of  the  advocate — first,  intellect  without 
passion,  and  then  intellect  with  it.  But  it  is  a  condition  denied 
to  us.  If  there  be  great  energy  of  character,  the  processes  of 
reason  will  often  be  precipitated  or  disturbed ;  if  the  coolness  and 
equanimity  of  temperament  which  these  require,  the  same  qualities 
will  unhappily  continue  to  operate  when  their  work  is  completed. 
The  philosopher  will  still  be  apt  to  vindicate  his  character,  and 
look  most  provokingly  philosophic  as  to  whether  his  views  are 
effectually  urged  on  mankind  or  not.  At  all  events,  if  he  become 
a  zealous  writer  on  their  behalf,  it  requires  something  more  to 
encounter  suffering  for  them ;  and  while  almost  every  religion  has 
had  those  who  have  dared  all  and  endured  all  in  its  defence, 
the  annals  of  science  scarcely  present  us  with  the  name  of  a  single 
authentic  martyr.  Philosophers  have  been  illustrious  benefactors 
of  mankind  ;  but  it  requires  more  energy  of  passion,  and  a  sterner 
nature  than  generally  falls  to  their  lot,  to  ruffle  it  with  the  world — 
to  encounter  obloquy,  persecution,  and  death  in  defence  of 
truth.  Even  Galileo  was  but  too  ready  to  recant  when  menaced 
with  martyrdom,  and  to  set  the  sun,  which  he  had  so  impi¬ 
ously  stopped,  on  his  great  diurnal  journey  agiiin.  It  is  true 
that  he  is  said  to  have  relapsed  into  heresy  the  moment  after  he 
had  recanted,  and  drolly  whispered,  ‘  But  the  earth  does  mowe 
‘  though.’  Yet  while  the  profession  of  error  was  uttered 
aloud,  the  confession  of  truth  was  made  sotto  voce.  As  Pascal  says 
of  the  reservations  of  the  Jesuits,  (Test  dire  la  viriii  tout  has, 
et  un  mensonge  tout  haut. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  class  of  philosophers  have  in  general 
been  disposed  to  risk  more,  where  truth  has  been  practical  and 
better  calculated  to  influence  the  affections.  The  ancient  phi- 
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losophers  are  a  notorious  example  of  the  contrary.  They  saw  and 
scorned  the  puerilities  of  the  ancient  systems  of  superstition,  but 
without  vigorously  attempting  to  destroy  them,  or  to  substitute 
better  notions  in  their  place.  It  was  suthcient  for  them  to  make 
the  convenient  distinction  between  the  exoteric  and  the  esoteric. 
They  could  join  in  the  popular  rites  with  gravity  of  face  and 
laughter  in  their  hearts,  and  worship  their  gods  and  sneer  at 
them  at  the  same  time. 

The  vehemence  of  Luther’s  passions,  and  the  energy  of  his 
will,  formed  most  remarkable  features  of  his  character — as  much 
so  assuredly  as  any  quality  of  his  intellect — and  enabled  him,  in 
conjunction  with  that  lofty  confidence,  that  heroic  faith — which 
seemed  to  take  for  literal  truth  the  declaration,  *  what  things 
‘  soever  ye  desire,  when  ye  pray,  believe  that  ye  receive 
‘  them,  and  ye  shall  have  them’ — to  effect  greater  things  than 
were  probably  ever  effected  by  the  same  qualities  before.  Not 
only  the  pliant  Melancthon  yielded  to  the  superior  decision  and 
energy  of  his  nature,  as  much,  at  least,  as  to  his  judgment,  but 
Princes  and  Nobles  often  yielded  to  it;  and  as  to  the  common 
people, his  confident  bearing  and  resolute  will  achieved  more  than 
half  his  victory  over  them.  In  many  instances,  he  seems  to  have 
made  his  way  solely  by  the  influence  of  an  all-conquering 
enthusiasm  and  an  indexible  purpose.  His  faith  realized  its  own 
visions,  and  almost  literally  proved  itself  to  be  capable  ‘  of  re- 
‘  moving  mountains.’ 

On  comparatively  trivial  occasions,  and  when  in  the  wrong,  (not 
seldom  the  case.)  this  intensity  of  passion,  and  inflexibility  of 
purpose,  must  have  made  him  no  very  pleasant  coadjutor.  Even 
the  amiable  Melancthon  murmured  after  his  death  at  the  severity 
of  that  yoke,  which,  while  Luther  lived,  he  bore  with  much-en¬ 
during  meekness.  We  wish,  for  Melancthon’s  own  manhood,  he 
had  either  murmured  earlier,  or  not  murmured  at  all.  But  in 
a  great  crisis,  and  where  the  Reformer  was  in  the  right,  the 
qualities  of  mind  we  are  now  considering,  exhibit  him  in  aspects 
full  of  grandeur.  His  enthusiasm  is  heroic,  his  energy  of  will 
sublime.  It  is  curious  to  contrast  his  almost  childish  obstinacy, 
and  rabid  virulence  in  relation  to  Zwingle  and  the  Sacramenta- 
rians,  with  the  dignity  of  his  deportment,  under  the  influence  of 
similar  inflexibility  of  character,  before  and  at  the  diet  of  Worms. 
It  was  with  him  as  with  many  powerful  minds — great  occasions 
calmed  him;  the  energy  was  commensurate  to  the  objects  which 
called  it  forth ;  the  weight  upon  the  machine  was  proportional  to 
its  momentum  ;  and  slow  and  majestic  movement  took  the  place 
of  a  self-destroying  and  turbulent  force. 

There  was  one  peculiarity  about  Luther,  of  which  we  know 
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not  wheihcr  it  most  illustrates  the  robustness  of  his  intellect  or 
the  energy  of  his  will,  but  it  renders  his  character  absolutely 
unique.  VVe  mean  the  rapidity  and  comparative  ease  with  which 
he  triumphed  over  the  deepest  prejudices  of  his  age  and  educa¬ 
tion  ; — Uoman  Catholics  would  doubtless  say  over  his  happiest 
prepotsessions.  Hut  this  matters  not  to  our  present  observation, 
which  respects  the  singular  character  of  the  transformation,  net 
its  nature  ; — though  Protestants  have  pretty  well  made  up  their 
minds,  that  in  all  the  great  principles  he  so  vigorously  extricated 
and  so  boldly  avowed,  he  showed  as  well  the  rectitude  as  the 
force  of  his  understanding — as  in  his  advocacy  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  his  condemnation  (under  the  guidance 
of  that  principle)  of  indulgences,  of  the  monastic  institute,  of  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  of  the  mass,  of  the  usurpations  of  the 
Pope.  The  spectacle  is  a  noble  one.  '1  he  maxims  and  the  in¬ 
stitutes  which  he  denounced  with  so  much  energy  and  confidence, 
had  been  consecrated  by  universal  veneration,  and  were  covered 
by  the  ‘awful  hoar  of  ages.’  The  prejudices  which  he  van* 
quished  had  been  instilled  into  his  childhood,  and  they  were  re¬ 
tained  till  he  reached  manhood ;  they  were  the  prejudices  of  all 
his  contemporaries ;  they  held  dominion  not  only  over  the  most 
timid,  but  over  the  most  powerful  intellects;  they  had  bound  even 
*  kings  in  chains,  and  nobles  in  fetters  of  iron and  almost 
every  attempt,  certainly  all  recent  attempts  to  demolish  them, 
had  been  crushed  by  a  despotism  which  united  the  utmost  degree 
of  craft  with  the  most  ruthless  employment  of  violence,  and  was 
the  most  compact  and  formidable  the  world  ever  saw.  'I'hat  he 
should  have  been  able  to  denude  himself  of  such  prejudices — 
boldly  to  avow  this  great  mental  revolution — and  give  utterance 
to  a  series  of  novel  and  startling  dogmas  in  opposition  to  them, 
is  an  example  of  independence  and  fearlessness  of  mind,  which 
the  world  had  never  before  witnessed. 

Our  wonder  is  still  further  increased,  when  we  reflect  that 
Luther  himself  was  originally  as  passionate  a  devotee  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  he  renounced,  as  he  afterwards  became  of  that  for  which  he 
renounced  it.  Nor  could  he  have  been  otherwise.  The  very 
depth  and  sincerity  of  his  character  forbade  that  he  should  hold 
any  thing  lightly ;  and  whether  he  was  right  or  wrong,  he  was 
always  in  earnest.  While  he  was  a  Papist,  he  was  a  blind  one;  like 
Paul,  ‘  an  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews ;  and,  as  touching  the  law, 
‘  a  Pharisee.’  He  was  none  of  those  half-inlidel  ecclesiastics  who 
abounded  at  Rome,  and  were  the  natural  offspring  of  the  age;  men 
who  saw  through  the  superstition  which  they  yet  sanctioned, 
and  conducted,  with  edifying  solemnity  of  visage,  the  venerable 
rites  at  which  they  were  all  the  while  internally  chuckling.  He 
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himself  tells  us,  (1339) — ‘  I  may  and  will  affirm  with  truth,  that 
at  the  present  time  there  is  nu  Papist  so  cunscientiously  and 
*  earnestly  a  Papist  as  1  once  was  !’  lie  repeats  this  in  various 
forms  in  his  Letters. 

The  account  of  his  youthful  visit  to  Rome,  as  given  by  him¬ 
self,  confirms  this  statement.  The  profound  veneration  with 
which  he  approached  the  holy  city  ;  the  passionate  devotion  with 
which  he  visited  sacred  places,  and  engaged  in  pnitlic  rites;  the 
shock  and  revulsion  of  feeling  with  which  he  di'Covend  tliat 
others  were  nut  so  much  in  earnest  as  himself — all  show  how  sin¬ 
cerely  he  was  then  attached  to  the  ancient  systtin,  anil  hy  what 
severe  struggles  his  spirit  must  have  shaken  off  its  thraldom. 
The  spectacle  of  this  mental  revolution  is  rendered  still  more 
imposing  by  the  comparative  rapidity  with  which  it  was  etl’ecied. 
In  131b  Luther  was  still  a  zealous  Papist;  in  Ocioher  1517,  he 
published  his  Theses  against  Indulgences,  and  in  less  than  tour 
years  from  that  date,  he  had  committed  himself  to  a  cotitest  wtth 
Rome  on  all  the  great  priticiples  of  the  Reformation.  How 
rapidly  those  priticiples  disclosed  themselve-,  as  the  controversy 
proceeded,  is  sufficiently  clear  from  constant  evidences  in  hiscorre- 
spondeiice.  in  a  Letter  dated  Dec.  2,  1318,  when  expecting  ban¬ 
ishment  by  Frederic,  he  says  to  Spalatin — ‘  If  I  remain  here,  I 
'  shall  be  without  freedom  of  speech  and  writing ;  if  1  go,  I  will 
‘  discharge  my  conscience,  and  pour  out  my  life  for  Christ.’  A 
week  alter  be  says — ‘  I  shall  yet  one  day  be  a  little  freer  against 
‘  these  If  Oman  hydras.’  Three  months  later,  he  writes  to  Lange — 

‘  Our  friend  Eck  is  meditating  new  contests  against  me,  and 
‘  will  compel  me  to  do  what  1  have  often  thought  of ;  that  is,  by 
‘  the  blessing  of  Christ,  to  inveigh  more  seriously  against  these 
‘  monsters.  Fur,  hitherto,  1  have  but  been  playing  and  trifling 

*  in  this  matter.’  He  repeats  nearly  the  same  words  a  fortnight 
after,  to  Scheurl — *  I  have  often  said,  that  hitherto  I  have  been 

*  trifling ;  but  now  more  serious  assaults  are  to  be  directed  against 
‘  the  Roman  pontiff  and  the  arrogance  of  his  ministers.’  In 
March  1319,  he  made  this  memorable  confession — ‘  I  am  reading 

*  the  pontifical  decretals,’  (for  the  Leipsic  disputation,)  ‘  and  i 

*  know  not  whether  the  Pope  is  Antichrist  himself,  or  only  his 
‘  apostle.’  In  February  1520,  he  writes — ‘  I  have  scarcely  a  re- 
‘  maining  doubt  that  the  Pope  is  verily  Antichrist  ...  so  well 
‘  does  he  agree  with  him  in  his  life,  his  acts,  his  words,  and  bis 

*  decrees.’  On  the  10th  of  July,  soon  after  the  appearance  of 
the  bull  of  condemnation,  he  says  to  Spalatin — ‘  For  me  the  die  is 

*  ca^t—jacta  estafea — the  Papal  wrath  and  Papal  favour  are  alike 
‘  despised  by  me ;  I  will  never  be  reconciled  to*  them,  nor 
‘  communicate  with  them  more.  Let  them  burn  my  writings. 
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‘  I,  unless  I  am  unable  to  get  a  little  fire,  (doubtless  alluding  to 

*  the  interdict,)  will  condemn  and  publicly  burn  the  whole  pon- 

*  tifical  code.’ 

Perhaps,  next  to  his  journey  to  Worms,  the  two  most  daring 
acts  of  his  life  were  the  burning  the  Papal  bull,  and  his  marriage. 
Of  the  former,  and  of  the  tremendous  defiance  it  implied,  we 
have  already  spoken.  But  the  latter  step  required  almost  equal 
courage.  His  prejudices  in  relation  to  his  monastic  vows,  us  is 
seen  by  his  correspondence,  troubled  him  as  much  as  any  he 
hi^d  to  vanquish.  Nor  had  he  vanquished  them  fully  till  his 
return  from  the  Wartburgh.  When  he  resolved  to  marry,  (a  re¬ 
solution  taken  suddenly  enough,)  one  of  his  prime  motives,  if  we 
may  believe  himself,  was  to  give  the  utmost  practical  efficiency 
to  his  convictions,  and  encourage  his  followers  in  a  conflict  with 
a  most  powerful,  because  most  distressing  class  of  associations. 
Supposing  this  his  motive,  it  was  certainly  not  only  one  of  the 
boldest,  but  one  of  the  most  politic  expedients  he  could  have 
adopted.  He  assures  us,  after  giving  other  reasons  for  the  step, 
that  one  was,  ‘ut  confirmem y«cto  quae  docui,  tarn  multos  invenio 

*  pusillanimes  in  tanta  luce  evangelii.’  * 

That  this  was  his  principal  motive,  we  may  well  doubt ;  with 
passions  so  strong  as  his,  it  was  not  likely  to  be  more  than  co¬ 
ordinate  with  others.  But  that  it  was  a  very  real  motive,  we 
may  safely  conclude  :  he  was  now  past  the  heyday  of  passion — 
was  forty-two  years  old — had  lived  in  the  most  blameless  celi¬ 
bacy,  and  had  at  first  predestined  his  Catharine  for  another. 
Never  did  the  cloister  close  upon  one  who  was  better  qualified 
to  appreciate  and  reciprocate  the  felicities  of  domestic  life.  As 
a  husband  and  a  father,  his  character  is  full  of  tenderness  and 
gentleness  ;  nor  is  there  any  part  of  his  correspondence  more  in¬ 
teresting  than  his  Letters  to  his  ‘  Kate,’  and  their  ‘  little  Johnny ;  ’ 
or  those  in  which  he  alludes  to  his  fireside. 

The  clamours  of  his  adversaries  showed  how  bold  was  the  step 
on  which  he  had  ventured.  ‘  Nothing  less  than  Antichrist,’  they 
said,  *  could  be  the  fruit  of  the  union  of  a  monk  and  a  nun.’  The 
taunt  well  justified  the  caustic  sarcasm  of  Erasmus — ‘  That  there 

*  must  already  have  been  many  Antichrists  if  that  was  the  sole 
‘  condition  of  their  appearance.’ 

Rapid  as  was  Luther’s  conquest  over  his  own  prejudices,  the 
revolution  was  still  in  perfect  analogy  with  similar  revolutions  in 
other  minds.  It  was  only  more  extensive  and  less  gradual. 
Gradual  such  a  change  must  ever  be,  from  the  limited  capacities 


•  De  Wette,  vol.  iii.  p.  13. 
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of  our  nature,  and  its  law  of  gradual  development.  It  would  be 
not  less  absurd  to  suppose,  that  when  he  first  protested  against 
Indulgences  he  foresaw  the  results  of  that  contest,  than  it  would 
he  to  suppose  that  Cromwell  anticipated  his  Protectorate  at  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Newbury ;  or  that  Napoleon  had  already 
predestined  himself  to  more  than  half  the  thrones  of  Europe  when 
he  entered  on  his  Italian  campaigns.  As  with  them,  so  with 
Luther  in  his  more  hallowed  enterprise — the  horizon  continually 
widened  as  he  climbed  the  hill.  Nor  was  it,  as  the  confessions 
of  Luther  abundantly  prove,  without  severe  struggles,  and  mo¬ 
mentary  vacillations  of  purpose,  that  he  pursued  his  arduous  way. 
This  is  especially  seen  in  that  wavering  Letter  to  the  Pope,  writ¬ 
ten  at  the  suggestion  of  Miltitz,  in  which,  in  language 
which  more  than  approached  servility  and  adulation,  he  depre¬ 
cated  the  anger  of  Leo,  and  declared  that  nothing  was  further 
from  his  purpose  than  to  question  the  authority,  or  separate  from 
the  communion  of  Rome.  We  do  not  mean  to  afiirm  that  Luther 
intended  to  deceive  his  enemies ;  such  a  course  was  foreign  from 
his  whole  nature,  and  opposed  to  his  ordinary  conduct.  Yet 
it  is  certain  that  before  this  period  he  had  intimated  his  increas¬ 
ing  doubts  whether  the  Pope  was  not  Antichrist,  and  his  convic¬ 
tions  that  the  war  with  Rome  was  but  just  commenced.  We 
cannot  defend  the  servility  of  the  Letter  at  all ;  and  can  only  de¬ 
fend  its  honesty^  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  written  in  one  of 
those  moments  of  vacillation  to  which  we  have  adverted  ; — with 
the  wish,  inspired  by  his  recent  conferences  with  the  Nuncio,  that 
the  controversy  might  be  amicably  set  at  rest,  and  with  his  mind 
almost  exclusively  bent  on  whatever  promised  such  an  issue.* 
Marvellously  rapid  as  was  the  revolution  in  his  mind  compared 
with  what  might  be  expected,  it  was  by  repeated  exorcisms,  and 
terrible  convulsions  of  spirit,  that  the  legion  of  demons  was  ex¬ 
pelled.  The  current  did  not  flow  all  one  way ;  it  was  the  flux 
and  reflux  of  a  strong  tide. 

The  very  honesty  of  purpose  and  love  of  truth  by  which  he 
was  unquestionably  actuated,  prevented  at  all  events  any  arti¬ 
ficial  obstacles  to  his  progress.  He  did  not  attempt,  as  so  many 
do,  to  reconcile  inconsistencies  and  harmonize  counter-declara¬ 
tions.  He  frankly  acknowledged  the  fallibility  of  his  nature — 
his  early  errors  and  imperfect  views.  To  every  taunt  of  having 
receded  from  any  position,  he  boldly  said,  in  effect — ‘  I  thought 
‘  so  once ;  I  was  wrong.  I  think  so  no  more.  I  appeal  from 

*  Dr  Waddington  has  given  an  exceedingly  fair  and  impartial  state¬ 
ment  on  this  subject. 
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‘  Luther  in  igjnorance,  to  Luther  well-informed.’  This  was  the 
case  in  relation  to  the  memorable  Letter  to  which  we  have  just 
referred — ‘  1  am  truly  grieved,’  says  he,  ‘  that  I  did  make  such 

*  seriuus  submissions ;  but,  in  truth,  I  then  held  respecting  Popes 

*  and  Councils  just  what  is  vulgarly  taught  us.  .  .  But  as  1  grew 
‘  in  knowledge,  1  grew  in  courage;  and  in  truth  they  were  at 

*  infinite  pains  to  undeceive  me,  by  an  egregious  display  of 

*  their  ignorance  and  flagitiousness.’ 

One  of  the  most  striking  facts  which  appear  in  the  corre¬ 
spondence  of  Lutlier,  is  the  indication  it  afl'ords  of  very  early  dis¬ 
content  with  the  prevailing  system  of  theology,  and  tlie  actual 
condition  of  the  church.  It  is  evident  that  he  was  predestined 
to  be  a  great  reformer ;  that  the  germ  of  the  Reformation  existed 
in  his  liosom  long  before  the  di-pute  witli  ’l'eiz<  1 ;  and  that,  if  the 
dispute  n  speciiiig  Indulgences  had  not  led  to  its  development, 
something  else  would,  liven  before  Tetzel’s  ‘drum’  was  heard 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  VVittemberg,  he  speaks  with  absolute 
loathing  of  the  scholastic  subtleties  ;  expresses  his  conviction  -of 
the  necessity  of  returning  to  a  Scriptural  theology ;  loudly  con¬ 
tends  for  that  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  which  he  after¬ 
wards  made  the  lever  of  the  Reformation  ;  and  expresses  an 
abhorrence  of  Aristotle,  which  might  more  justly  have  been 
transferred  to  those  dreaming  commentators  who  had  absurdly 
exalted  a  heathen  philosopher  into  an  oracle  of  the  Christian 
church.  Most  of  these  passages  will  be  found  in  the  two  Histories 
80  often  referred  to. 

It  has  often  been  matter  of  surprise  that  the  great  contest  ot 
the  Reformation  should  have  turned  upon  so  comparatively 
trivial  a  controversy  as  that  which  respected  the  Indulgences — 
a  point  which  was  soon  after  absolutely  forgotten.  But  it  is  not 
the  first  time  that  a  skirmish  of  outposts  has  led  to  a  general 
engagement.  It  may  be  added,  that  insignificant  as  that  one 
point  may  at  first  sight  appear,  it  was  most  natural  that  the  con¬ 
test  should  begin  there.  And  though  the  tide  of  battle  rolled 
away  from  it,  partly  because  even  the  hardihood  of  Rome  could 
scarcely  dare  to  defend  such  a  post,  and  partly  because  the 
Reformers  ceased  to  think  of  it  in  those  more  comprehensive  cor¬ 
ruptions  which  formed  the  object  of  their  general  assault,  (in 
which,  indeed,  this  particular  abuse,  with  many  others  like  it, 
originated,)  it  was  not  onl^  the  most  natural  point  at  which  the 
conflict  should  begin,  but  it  was  most  improbable  that  it  should 
not  begin  there.  Habituated  as  men’s  minds  were  to  the  cor- 
ru|)tions  of  the  church,  steeped  in  superstition  from  their  very 
childhood,  it  could  only  be  by  some  revolting  paradox  that 
they  could  possibly  be  roused  to  think,  examine,  and  remcn- 
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strate.  The  whole  enormous  expansion  of  the  Papal  power 
had  been  but  one  long  exper'ment  on  the  patience  and  credulity 
of  mankind.  Each  successive  imposition  was,  it  is  true,  worse 
than  that  which  had  preceded  it ;  but  when  once  it  had  fastened 
itself  upon  men’s  minds,  and  they  had  grown  familiar  with  it, 
there  was  no  further  chance  of  awakening  them  from  their 
apathy.  Something  further  was  needed,  and  a  still  more  prodi¬ 
gious  corruption  must  minister  the  hope  of  reformation.  Now 
Indulgences,  as  proclaimed  in  the  gross  system  of  Tetzel,  and  of 
other  spiritual  quacks  like  him,  was  at  once  the  ultimate  and 
consistent  limit  of  that  huckstering  in  ‘  merits,*  to  which  a'most 
all  the  other  corruptions  of  the  church  had  been  more  plausibly 
subservient ;  and  formed  just  that  startling  exaggeration  of  fami¬ 
liar  abuses  which  was  necessary  to  awaken  men’s  minds  to  recon¬ 
sideration.  The  notion  of  selling  pardons  for  sins,  wholesale  and 
retail — of  collecting  into  one  great  treasury  the  superfluous 
merits  of  the  saints,  and  of  doling  them  out  by  the  pennyweight 
at  prices  fixed  in  the  compound  ratio  of  the  necessities  and 
means  of  the  purchaser, — was  a  notion  which,  however  monstrous, 
however  calculated  to  awaken  the  drowsy  consciences  of  man¬ 
kind,  was  in  harmony  with  the  specious  nonsense  of  works  of 
supererogation,  and  the  doctrine  of  penance.  It  was  simply  the 
substitution  of  the  more  valuable  medium  of  solid  coin  for 
mechanical  rites  of  devotion,  tiresome  pilgrimages,  and  acts  of 
austerity  ;  of  golden  chalices  or  silver  candlesticks  for  scourges 
and  horse-hair  shirts  ;  and,  provided  it  implied  the  same  amount 
of  self-denial,  what  did  it  matter?  The  former  plan  was  unde¬ 
niably  more  profitable  to  Holy  Church,  and  as  to  the  penitent, 
few  in  our  day  I’Ut  will  admit  that  either  plan  was  likely  to  be 
equally  efficacious.  The  substitution  of  the  merits  of  great 
saints  for  the  transgressions  of  great  sinners,  or  the  remission  of 
the  pains  of  purgarory,  might,  for  aught  we  can  see,  be  as 
reasonaltly  effected  by  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  as  by  walk¬ 
ing  twenty  miles  with  pebbles  in  one’s  shoes. 

The  system  of  Indulgences,  therefore — in  the  grosser  form  in 
which  such  men  as  Tetzel  proclaimed  it — was  but  the  daik 
aphelion  of  the  eccentric  orbit  in  which  the  Church  of  Christ 
had  wandered  ;  and  from  that  point  it  naturally  began  to  retrace 
its  path  to  ‘  the  fountain  itsell  of  heavenly  radiance.’ 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  system  of  Indulgences  had 
been  proclaimed  under  one  modification  or  another  for  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half  before  Tetzel  appeared,  without  producing 
any  remarkable  reaction.  We  answer,  first,  that  they  had  seldom 
or  never  been  proclaimed  in  so  disgusting  and  offensive  a  form, 
or  with  such  consummate  impudence,  as  by  Tetzel;  and  secondly, 
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that  the  reception  given  even  to  the  more  cautious  and  limited 
exhibitions  of  the  system,  proves  the  truth  of  what  we  have 
been  asserting  ;  for  it  was  always  on  this,  as  the  most  obvious 
and  most  revolting  corruption,  that  the  earlier  reformers  and 
satirists  of  the  church  most  bitterly  fastened.  The  moral  instincts 
of  such  men,  indeed,  were  not  so  vitiated  as  to  render  them 
insensible  to  the  vices  and  the  profligacies  of  the  ecclesiastical 
system  generally ;  but  the  idea  of  bartering  the  justice  and 
mercy  of  God  himself  for  gold,  naturally  seemed  the  quintessence 
of  every  other  corruption.  What,  indeed,  could  rouse  mankind, 
if  the  spectacle  of  the  ghostly  pedlar  openly  trafficking  in  his 
parchment  wares  of  pardon  for  the  past,  and  indulgence  for  the 
uture — haggling  over  the  price  of  an  insult  to  God,  or  a  wrong 
to  man — letting  out  crime  to  hire,  and  selling  the  glories  of 
heaven  as  a  cheap  pennyworth — did  not  All  them  with  abhor> 
rence  and  indignation?  The  contempt  with  which  Chaucer’s 
Pilgrims  listen  to  the  impudent  oflier  of  the  pardoner,  well  shows 
the  feelings  which  such  outrages  on  all  common  sense,  and  every 
moral  instinct,  could  not  fail  to  excite. 

So  gross  was  this  abuse  that  even  the  most  bigoted  Papists — 
Eck,  for  example — were  compelled  to  denounce  it;  nor  were 
there  any  more  caustic  satirists  of  it  than  some  of  themselves. 
Witness  the  witty  comedy  of  Thomas  Heywood,  who,  though  a 
Catholic,  hated  the  mendicant  friars  as  heartily  as  any  of  his 
Protestant  contemporaries.  But  no  satire,  however  extrava¬ 
gant,  could  be  a  caricature  of  the  follies  and  knavery  of  this  class 
of  men.  One  of  the  wittiest  sarcasms  of  the  play  is  but  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  Tetzel's  impudent,  assertion  that  *  no  sooner  did  the 
*  money  chink  in  the  box,  than  the  souls  for  which  it  was  offered 
‘  flew  up  into  heaven.’ 

‘  With  small  cost  and  without  any  pain, 

'I'hese  pardons  bring  them  to  heaven  plain  ; 

Give  me  but  a  penny  or  two-pence. 

And,  as  soon  as  the  soul  departeth  hence. 

In  half-an-hour,  or  three-quarters  at  most. 

The  soul  is  in  heaven  with  the  Holy  Ghost.’ 

And,  we  doubt  not,  that  that  most  humorous  chapter  in  the 
ancient  and  popular  satire  of  Howleglass,  in  which  that  worthy 
enacts  the  part  of  a  Franciscan  friar,  is  little  more  than  a  literal 
version  of  the  tricks  of  that  class,  of  whom,  knave  as  he  was,  he 
was  but  an  insuflicient  representative.* 

*  The  same  story  is  also  found,  with  certain  variations,  in  Friar 
Gerund  and  other  fictions  of  the  like  class. 
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But  though  it  was  natural  that  the  struggle  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  should  commence  with  Indulgences,  it  was  impossible  that 
it  should  end  there.  Luther  soon  quitted  the  narrow  ground  and 
the  mean  antagonist  of  his  tirst  conflicts;  and  asserted  against  that 
whole  system  of  spiritual  barter  and  merit-mongering,  of  which 
Tetzel’s  doctrine  was  but  an  extreme  type,  his  counter  principle 
of  the  perfect  gratuitousness  of  salvation — of ‘justification  by  faith 
alone.’  On  his  mode  of  exhibiting  this  great  doctrine,  we  shall 
now  offer  a  very  few  remarks. 

With  that  pregnant  brevity  with  which  he  knew  so  well  how 
to  express  himself,  he  showed  his'sense  of  the  importance  of  this 
doctrine,  and  its  commanding  position  in  the  evangelical  system, 
by  describing  it  as  Arliculus  stantis  aut  cadentis  ecclesice.  He 
might  more  truly  have  called  it  so,  had  he  always  duly  guarded 
the  statement  of  it ;  and  while  repudiating  the  doctrine,  under 
whatsoever  modification,  that  the  tribunal  of  heaven  can  be  chal¬ 
lenged,  or  its  rewards  achieved  in  virtue  of  deeds,  of  which  every 
good  man  is  himself  the  first  to  acknowledge  the  manifold  imper¬ 
fections — much  less  by  fantastical  devices  of  human  invention, 
destitute  of  all  moral  qualities — he  had  uniformly  connect¬ 
ed  his  doctrine  in  expression,  as  he  did  in  /act,  with  its  just  prac¬ 
tical  consequences.  This,  however,  he  did  not  do ;  and  we  are 
constrained  to  lament,  with  Mr  Hallam,  the  very  frequent  recur¬ 
rence  of  exaggerated  expressions,  to  which  the  critic  gives  the 
name  of  Antinomian  paradoxes.  We  do  not  think,,  however, 
that  even  here  Mr  Hallam  has  quite  done  the  Reformer  justice. 
He  candidly  admits  indeed  that  Luther  ‘  could  not  mean  to  give 
‘  any  encouragement  to  a  licentious  disregard  of  moral  virtue;’ 

‘  though,’  he  adds,  ‘  in  the  technical  language  of  his  theology,  he 
‘  might  deny  its  proper  obligation.’  *  More  truly,  in  our  jurfg- 
ment,  has  Jortin,  whose  doctrinal  moderation  is  well  known, 
represented  the  matter  in  his  Life  of  Erasmus.  ‘  Luther’s  favourite 
‘  doctrine  was  justification  by  faith  alone ;  but  we  must  do  him 
‘  the  justice  to  observe  that  he  perpetually  inculcated  the  neces- 
‘  sity  of  good  works.  According  to  him,  a  man  is  justified  only 
‘  by  faith;  but  he  cannot  be  justified  without  works;  and  where 
‘  those  works  are  not  be  found,  there  is  assuredly  no  true  faith.’ 
And  Melancthon,  in  a  passage  cited  by  Mr  Hallam  himself, 
declares,  ‘  De  his  omnibus,’  (after  enumerating  with  other  doc¬ 
trines  the  necessity  of  good  works,)  ‘scio  re  ipsa  Lutherum 
‘  sentire  eadem,  sed  ineruditi  qusedam  ejus  tpogr/xurega  dicta,  cum 
‘  non  videant  quo  pertineant,  nimium  amant.’  Dr  Waddington 
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truly  remarks  that  not  even  the  strongest  passages  in  Luther’s 
treatise,  l)e  Libertate  Christiana,  proves  that  the  author  would 
deny  the  necessity  of  good  works  except  as  a  means  of  justifica¬ 
tion — as  a  ground,  in  fact,  of  saying  to  the  Divine  Being,  ‘  You 

*  must  reward  me — for  I  am  entitled  to  it.’  In  proof  of  this.  Dr 
Waddington  cites  the  passage  ‘  Non  liberi  pro  fidem  Christi  ab 

*  operibus,  sed  ab  opiniunibus  operuin,  i.  e.,  a  stulta  prsesumptione 

*  justificationis  per  opera  quiesitm.  Fides  enim  conscientias  nos- 
‘  tras  redimit,  rectifieat,  etservat,  qua  cognoscimus  justitiam  esse 
‘  non  in  operibus,  Ucet  opera  abesse  neque  possint  neque  dtbeant* 

Every  thing  obviously  depends  on  the  sense  in  which  Luther 
‘  would  deny  the  necessity  of  good  works.’  It  is  by  no  means 
true,  we  apprehend,  that  he  would  have  denied,  that  while  no 
man  can  challenge  ‘  the  free  gift’ of  salvation  (Scripture  itself 
calls  it)  as  the  ‘  wages  ’  of  good  works,  good  works  form  the  only 
real  evidence  and  the  necessary  result  of  the  possession  of  that 
‘  faith  which  justifies.’  With  relation  to  the  influence  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  he  advocated,  and  the  system  he  opposed,  on  practical  mora¬ 
lity,  he  would  have  said  that  the  principal  diflerence  was  not 
that  the  former  dispensed  with  it,  but  that  it  appealed  mainly  to 
totally  different  principles  of  our  nature  for  its  production ;  to 
the  cheerful  impulses  of  gratitude  and  hope,  rather  than  to  the 
‘  spirit  of  bondage’  and  the  depressing  influence  of  fear.  And 
both  philosophy  and  fact  may  convince  us  that  they  are  cer¬ 
tainly  not  the  least  powerful  impulses  of  the  two. 

But  whatever  Luther’s  early  paradoxes  on  this  subject — of 
which  we  are  by  no  means  the  apologists,  and  regret  that  there 
should  have  been  so  much  cause  for  censure — his  later  writings 
aff>)rd  ample  proof  that  he  had  corrected  them.  When  Agricola 
had  adopted  and  justified  them  in  their  unlimited  form,  and 
pushed  them  to  their  theoretic  results,  with  a  recklessness  which 
perhaps  first  roused  Luther  to  take  alarm  at  their  danger,  the  lie- 
former  instantly  assailed,  refuted,  and  condemned  him,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  compelling  the  rash  theologian  to  retract.  Several 
deeply  interesting  documents  on  this  subject  occur  in  the  Cor¬ 
respondence,*  which  fully  show  that  the  faith  which  Luther  made 
the  basis  of  his  theology  was  that  of  which  the  only  appropriate 
evidence  is  goodness,  and  which  necessarily  creates  it. 

Mr  Hallam  admits  that  passages  inconsistent  with  the  ex¬ 
treme  views  he  attributes  to  the  Reformer  may  be  adduced  from 
his  writings;  but  affirms,  ‘  that  in  treating  of  an  author  so 
*  full  of  unlimited  propositions,  no  positive  proof  as  to  bis  tenets 
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•*  can  be  refuted  by  the  production  of  inconsistent  passages.’ 
But  the  question  is,  whether  these  inconsistent  passages  ought 
not  to  modify  those  which  establish  the  supposed  ‘  positive 
‘  proof?’  If  we  are  to  pause  at  the  unqualified  reception  of  the 
one  class  of  propositions,  we  may  well  pause  also  before  the  like 
reception  of  the  other.  If  two  statements,  in  a  writer  ‘  much 
*  given  to  unlimited  propositions,’  appear  inconsistent,  we  should 
-endeavour  to  make  the  one  limit  the  other ;  and  even  if  they  are 
absolutely  irreconcilable,  we  are  hardly  justified  in  taking  either 
as  the  exclusive  exponent  of  the  writer’s  views,  without  the  ad¬ 
justment  arising  from  a  collation  of  passages.  There  are  proposi¬ 
tions  of  Scripture  itself  which  may  be,  and  which  have  been,  as  . 
much  wrested  to  the  support  of  ‘  Antinomian  paradoxes,’  as  al¬ 
most  any  declarations  of  Luther  could  be. 

Such  a  candid  construction  of  Luther’s  real  views,  seems  to  us 
the  more  necessary,  precisely  because,  as  Mr  Hallam  justly 
says,  he  is  so  ‘full  of  unlimited  propositions.’  It  is  ever  the 
-characteristic  of  oratorical  genius  to  express  the  truths  it  feels 
with  an  energy  which  borders  on  paradox.  Anxious  to  penetrate 
and  exclusively  occupy  the  minds  of  others  with  their  own  views 
and  sentiments,  such  as  possess  it  are  not  solicitous  to  state  pro¬ 
positions  with  the  due  limitations.  It  may  be  further  remarked, 
that  Luther’s  abhorrence  of  prevailing  errors  naturally  increased 
this  tendency ;  action  and  reaction,  as  usual,  were  equal ;  the 
liberated  pendulum  passed,  as  was  to  be  expected,  to  the  centre 
•of  its  arc  of  oscillation.  This  we  believe  to  be  one  principal  rea¬ 
son  of  the  many  really  objectionable  statements  of  Luther  on  this 
•subject.  Our  veneration  for  the  great  Reformer,  and  the  influ¬ 
ence  which  even  the  errors  of  such  a  writer  as  Mr  Hallam  is  apt 
to  exercise,  must  be  our  apology  for  the  freedom  of  the  pre- 
•ceding  strictures.  The  work  containing  the  observations  upon 
which  we  have  felt  ourselves  constrained  thus  to  remark,  is  one 
for  which  all  intelligent  enquirers  must  always  be  largely  its  au¬ 
thor’s  debtors,  both  for  instruction  and  rational  delight 

On  the  whole,  few  names  have  such  claims  on  the  gratitude  of 
mankind  as  that  of  Luther.  Even  Rome  owes  him  thanks  ;  for 
whatever  ameliorations  have  taken  place  in  her  system,  have 
been  owing  far  more  to  him  than  to  herself.  If  there  are  any 
two  facts  which  history  establishes,  it  is  the  desperate  condition 
of  the  Church  at  the  lime  Luther  appeared,  and  the  vanity  of  all 
hopes  of  a  self-sought  and  voluntary  reformation.  On  the  former 
we  need  not  dwell — for  none  now  deny  it ;  it  appears  not  only  on 
every  page  of  contemporary  history,  but  in  all  the  forms — espe¬ 
cially  the  more  popular — of  mediaeval  literature.  Never  was  a 
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remark  more  just  than  that  of  Mr  Hallam,  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  literature  of  the  middle  ages  may  be  considered  as  artillery 
levelled  against  the  clergy. 

Of  the  second  great  fact — the  hopelessness  of  any  effective  in¬ 
ternal  reform — history  leaves  us  in  as  little  doubt.  The  heart 
itself  was  the  chief  seat  of  disease ;  reformation  must  have  com¬ 
menced  where  corruption  was  most  inveterate  ;  nor,  until  certain 
great  principles  should  be  reclaimed,  and  the  Bible  and  its 
truths  restored — a  result  necessarily  fatal  to  a  system  which 
was  founded  on  their  perversion,  and  which  was  safe  only  in  their 
suppression — could  any  reformation  be  either  radical  or  perma¬ 
nent.  It  would  be  as  nugatory  as  that  which  was  sometimes 
directed  against  subordinate  parts  of  the  system — Monachism  for 
instance.  Again  and  again  did  reformation  strive  to  purify  that 
institute,  and  as  often,  after  running  through  the  same  cycle  of 
precisely  similar  changes,  did  it  fall  into  the  same  corruptions. 
Each  new  Order  commenced  with  the  profession,  often  with  the 
reality,  of  voluntary  poverty  and  superior  austerity,  and  ended,  as 
supposed  sanctity  brought  wealth  and  power,  in  all  the  concate¬ 
nated  vices  of  the  system.  The  reason  is  obvious  ;  its  principles 
were  vicious,  and  hence  the  rapidity  and  uniformity  of  the  de¬ 
cline — one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  instructive  phenomena  of 
ecclesiastical  history.  *  That  which  is  crooked  cannot  be  made 
‘  straight;’  and  if  man  will  attempt  even  a  style  of  supposed 
virtue  for  which  God  never  constituted  him,  he  will  meet  with 
the  same  recompense  as  attends  every  other  violation  of  the 
divine  laws. 

For  similar  reasons,  nothing  but  the  recovery  of  principles 
fatal  to  the  Papal  System  could  be  expected  to  effect  the 
Reformation ;  and  these  the  champions  of  that  system  could 
not  be  expected  to  busy  themselves  about.  An  usurper  will 
hardly  abdicate  his  own  throne — how’ever  wrongfully  gained. 
Any  reform  which  had  merely  touched  externals,  and  left  the 
essence  of  the  system  what  it  was,  would  have  been  useless;  the 
Church  would  soon  have  fallen  back,  like  the  purified  forms  of 
monasticism,  into  its  ancient  corruptions.  Nor  was  it  amongst 
the  least  proofs  of  the  sagacity  of  Luther,  that  he  so  early  per¬ 
ceived,  and  so  systematically  contended,  that  a  reformation  of 
doctrine — the  restoration  of  evangelic  truth — was  essential  to 
every  other  reform. — But  in  fact,  even  the  most  moderate  re¬ 
forms,  owing  to  the  corruption  of  Rome  itself,  and  its  interest 
in  their  maintenance,  were  all  but  hopeless.  Often  did  the  Papal 
Court  admit  its  own  delinquencies,  and  as  often  evade  their  cor¬ 
rection.  The  Papal  concessions  on  this  point,  were  a  perpetual 
source  of  triumph  to  Luther  and  the  Reformers.  Even  when  a 
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Pope  really  sought  some  amendments,  he  found  it  impossible  to 
resist  the  influences  around  him.  Adrian,  the  successor  of  the 
refined  and  luxurious  Leo,  gave  infinite  disgust  by  the  severity 
of  his  manners,  and  his  sincere  desire  to  see  some  sort  of  reforma¬ 
tion  ;  and  his  long  catalogue  of  abuses  which  he  wished  to  be 
corrected,  delivered  in  at  the  diet  of  Nuremburg,  (and  inconsist¬ 
ently  accompanied  with  loud  calls  for  the  violent  suppression  of 
the  lleformation,)  was  never  forgiven  by  his  own  adherents.  ‘The 
Church,’  said  he,  ‘  stands  in  need  of  a  reformation,  but  we  must 
‘  take  one  step  at  a  time.’  Luther  sarc{)stically  remarked — ‘  The 
‘  Pope  advises  that  a  few  centuries  should  be  permitted  to  inter- 
‘  vene  between  the  first  and  second  stop.* 

Hence  we  may  see  the  comparative  futility  of  the  small  time¬ 
serving  expedients  of  Erasmus.  His  satire,  bitter  as  it  was, 
was  not  directed  against  the  heart  of  the  system — he  waged  war 
only  with  the  Friars.  Not  that  we  undervalue  his  labour :  as 
a  pioneer  he  was  invaluable.  Nor,  if  we  except  Luther,  Me- 
lancthon,  and  Zwingle,  do  we  know  any  man  who  really  effected 
so  much  for  the  cause  of  the  lleformation.  The  labours  of 
Luther  and  himself  terminated  in  one  result ;  the  streams, 
however  different,  flowed  at  last  in  one  channel — 

‘  Ul)i  Hhodanns  ingens  amm  trrarapido  Huit 
Ararque  dubitam  quo  suos  nuctus  agat.’ 

Such  are  our  deliberate  views  of  the  character,  labours,  and 
triumphs  of  Luther.  We  have  been  the  more  copious  in  our  ac¬ 
count  of  them,  that  we  may  do  what  in  us  lies  to  honour  his 
memory,  at  a  period  when  there  is  a  large  party  of  degenerate 
Protestants,  who,  not  content  with  denying  the  unspeakable 
benefits  which  he  conferred  upon  mankind,  have  not  hesitated  to 
speak  of  him  with  contempt  and  contumely,  and  in  some  cases 
to  question  the  honesty  of  his  motives  and  the  sincerity  of  his 
religion  1  * 


*  ‘  Some  of  the  Oxford  men,’  says  Dr  Arnold,  ‘  now  commonly 
‘  revile  Luther  as  a  bold  bad  man  ;  how  surely  they  would  have  reviled 
‘  Paul.’ — Life  and  Correspondence.  Vol.  ii.  p.  250. 
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Art.  IV. — The.  Bukhara  Victims.  By  Captain  Grover,  Un¬ 
attached,  F.ll.S.  8vo.  London:  1845. 

^pHERE  is  not,  we  presume,  an  intelligent  person  in  this  coun- 
^  try  who  has  not  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  fate  of  Colonel 
•Sloddart  and  Captain  Conolly.  'I'hese  two  distinguished  officers, 
while  employed  on  friendly  missions  in  central  Asia,  were  seized, 
imprisoned,  and  treated  with  the  greatest  barbarity  by  the 
sovereign  of  Bokhara.  Various  and  conflicting  rumours  kept 
up  for  some  time  a  feeling  of  painful  suspense,  till  at  length  all 
hope  seemed  to  be  extinguished  by  what  appeared  to  be  authen¬ 
tic  intelligence,  that  they  hud  both  been  slaughtered  by  order  of 
the  ruler,  to  advance  whose  interests  had  been  one  of  their 
primary  objects  in  proceeding  to  his  court. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  no  doubt  also  aware  that  Captain 
Grover — altogether  disbelieving  the  evidence  which  had  satisfied 
the  British  envoy  in  Persia,  and  her  Majesty’s  ministers  in  Eng¬ 
land,  that  Colonel  Stoddart  and  Captain  Conolly  had  been  put 
to  death  in  Bokhara — maintained  that  they  were  probably  still 
alive.  Having  been  permitted  to  examine  all  the  documents 
in  the  Foreign  Office  which  could  aid  him  in  arriving  at  a  right 
conclusion  on  the  question,  and  finding  his  previous  opinion 
rather  strengthened  than  weakened  by  this  examination,  he  set 
to  work  with  great  activity  and  energy  to  devise  and  provide  the 
means  of  rescuing  them  from  bondage.  He  made  his  opinions 
known  through  the  press,  appealed  to  the  public  for  assistance, 
and  called  a  meeting  in  London  to  concert  measures  and  to  raise 
a  subscription. 

In  the  mean  time.  Dr  Wolff,  the  well-known  Missionary,  who 
concurred  with  Captain  Grover  in  believing  that  the  two  captive 
officers  were  still  alive,  gallantly  volunteered  his  services  to 
go  to  Bokhara  to  ascertain  the  truth ;  and,  if  the  intelligence  of 
their  murder  was  unfounded,  to  effect,  if  possible,  the  release  of 
-the  prisoners.  Captain  Grover’s  original  intention  had  been  to 
undertake  this  mission  himself ;  but  Lord  Aberdeen  having  de¬ 
clined  to  provide  him  with  the  credentials  from  the  Queen  to 
the  King  of  Bokhara  which  he  considered  necessary  to  his  suc¬ 
cess  and  his  personal  safety,  he  abandoned  the  enterprise  to 
Dr  Wolff,  who  had  visited  Bokhara  some  years  before,  as  a  Mis¬ 
sionary. 

The  Reverend  Doctor,  to  his  infinite  credit,  has  accomplished 
this  arduous  undertaking ;  and,  having  escaped  the  perils  of  the 
journey  and  the  fate  of  those  whom  he  sought  to  rescue,  has 
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returned  to  England.  He  lias  ascertained,  as  fully  as  such  a 
fact  can  well  be  ascertained,  that  the  original  intelligence  of  the 
murder  of  these  two  meritorious  officers  is  substantially  correct ; 
and  we  perceive  that  he  is  about  to  publish  by  subscription  sin 
account  of  his  journey,  in  which  we  conclude  the  ample  evi¬ 
dence  he  has  collected  will  be  fully  detailed.  It  may  be  enough 
here  to  state,  that  the  fact  of  the  murder  was  admitted  by  the 
Ameer  of  Bokhara  himself,  who  even  attempted  to  justify  the 
proceeding  d.i  considerations  of  state  policy. 

But  Captain  Grover  had  been  labouring  zealously  at  home 
while  the  Doctor  was  encountering  dangers  abroad  ;  and  the 
Captain  is  not  a  man  to  bide  his  light  under  a  bushel.  Had  he 
awaited  the  return  of  his  friend,  there  might  have  been  some 
clashing  of  interest,  if  not  of  facts  and  opinions,  between  the 
rivid  publications.  He  therefore  puts  forth,  with  prudent  prompti¬ 
tude,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Reverend  Doctor,  an  account 
of  the  proceedings  of  his  own  department,  which  we  may  call 
the  home.  Dr  Wolff’s  being  the  foreign.  With  great  forbearance, 
and  a  strict  observance  of  this  division  of  duties,  he  gives  us 
little  accurate  or  authentic  infoimation  that  had  not  before  been 
made  public  respecting  the  two  unfortunate  men,  whose  history’ 
was  so  full  of  melancholy  interest.  This,  we  presume,  he  leaves 
to  Dr  Wolff.  Neither  does  he  enlighten  oar  ignorance  on  the^ 
social  condition  of  the  people  of  Bokhara,  or  on  any  thing 
else  connected  with  the  country  or  its  sovereign  ;  though  every 
one  must  desire  to  know  something  more  of  the  people  amongst 
whom  such  scenes  are  enacted,  and  of  the  man  who  maintains-- 
his  authority  over  them  in  spite  of,  or  by  means  of  such  atroci¬ 
ties.  This  no  doubt  he  reserved  for  the  separate  work  he  it* 
said  to  be  preparing  on  the  politics  of  Central  Asia. 

In  one  important  particular,  it  is  true.  Captain  Grover  over¬ 
steps  the  limits  of  the  home  department.  He  eng.aged  in  nego¬ 
tiations  with  Her  Majesty’s  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs;  and  w'e  fear  the  result  of  this  experiment  will  hardly 
encourage  his  lordship  to  relax  the  formalities  of  official  inter¬ 
course.  'riicre  was  no  doubt  some  irregularity  in  such  a  pro¬ 
ceeding,  but  it  is  not  without  precedent  or  apology.  As  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  the  whole  cabinet  when  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  at  Naples,  so  was  Captain  Grover  when  Dr  VV’olff  was^ 
at  Bokhara. 

Out  of  these  discussions  with  the  Foreign  Office  arose,  as  we 
venture  to  presume,  this  publication.  Captain  Grover  had  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  public  in  favour  of  the  captives  at  Bokhara.  This 
is  an  appeal  against  the  British  government.  Too  aspiring  to 
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fly  his  falcon  at  small  ^ame,  Lord  Aberdeen,  Lord  Palmerston, 
Lord  John  Russell,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Mr  Addington,  and  Mr 
Hammond,  each  in  his  turn  becomes  the  quarry  of  this  Nim¬ 
rod  of  diplomacy.  • 

He  sneers  at  Colonel  Shell,  our  envoy  in  Persia,  pities  Mr 
Bloomfield,  our  minister  at  St  Petersburgh,  and  ridicules  the 
geographical  ignorance  of  Downing  Street.  He  accuses  Lord 
Aberdeen  of  insincerity — Lord  Palmerston  of  ignorance — Lord 
John  Russell  of  we  know  not  exactly  wbat,  but  something  that 
offered  too  fair  a  mark  to  be  resisted.  Sir  Robert  Peel  he 
accuses  of  blustering  and  blundering — Mr  Addington  of  having 
attempted  first  to  frighten  and  then  to  cajole  him.  He  accuses 
the  Foreign  Office  generally  of  prolixity,  obscurity,  and  inaccu¬ 
racy  in  its  official  communications.  He  charges  her  Majesty’s 
ministers,  both  of  the  late  and  of  the  present  government,  but 
more  especially  the  latter,  with  having  tarnished  the  honour  of 
the  nation,  and  the  lustre  of  the  British  crown,  by  shamefully 
abandoning  to  their  fate,  cither  from  gross  neglect  and  indiffer¬ 
ence,  or  by  designedly  sacrificing  them  to  some  tortuous  policy 
which  he  cannot  explain,  two  faithful  and  devoted  servants  of 
the  Crown,  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  the  public  duties  entrust¬ 
ed  to  them.  He  strenuously  defends  the  King  of  Bokhara  from 
the  attacks  of  the  English  press,  and  justifies  that  Prince  for  the 
slaughter  of  his  guests.  And  all  this  he  dedicates  to  the 
Queen  ! 

Captain  Grover  appears  to  be  one  of  those  men  whose  natural 
impulse  it  is  to  do  good  ;  but  who,  when  they  single  out  for 
themselves  some  desirable  object  to  accomplish,  devote  to  it  all 
the  energy  of  minds  more  ardent  than  strong,  with  a  zeal  that 
blinds  them.  By  dint  of  contemplating,  almost  exclusively,  their 
favourite  project,  tliey  lose  sight  of  every  thing  else;  and  at  length 
persuade  themselves  that  all  other  considerations  of  national 
policy  should  be  made  subservient  to  its  success.  When  they 
have  arrived  at  this  flattering  conviction,  they  are  ready  to  im¬ 
pute  incapacity  or  dishonesty  to  all  who  regard  their  views  as 
visionary,  their  schemes  as  impracticable.  In  their  eyes,  zeal 
tempered  with  judgment  is  coldness  and  indifference;  the  utmosk> 
activity  of  regulated  business,  supineness  and  sloth.  When 
we  meet  with  a  man  in  this  particular  state  of  mind,  if  we  are 
satisfied  that  his  views  are  altogether  disinterested,  we  re¬ 
spect  his  motives  and  his  earnestness,  while  we  regret  the  per¬ 
version  of  his  judgment.  But  if  his  proceedings  are  conducted 
with  ostentation;  if  a  ‘  frequent  flourish  of  trumpets’  directs  pub¬ 
lic  attention  to  his  own  sayings  and  his  own  doings;  if  he  takes 
pains  to  glorify  his  own  labours — people  will  suspect  that  the 
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small  ambition  to  achieve  notoriety  has,  either  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  become  the  primary  motive  for  all  this  display  of 
philanthropy ;  and  that  the  avowed  object  has  been  degraded 
into  little  more  than  a  pretext. 

And  yet,  although  the  book  before  us  contains  much  that  will 
tend  to  raise  or  to  strengthen  such  suspicions  against  its  author, 
we  are  not  inclined  to  countenance  them.  We  readily  believe 
that  his  atfection  for  his  amiable  and  chivalrous  friend, 
Colonel  Stoddart,  was  warm,  notwithstanding  the  little  vanity 
of  the  anecdotes  in  which  he  represents  himself  as  the  Colonel’s 
protector  and  counsellor.  We  have  no  doubt  that  he  con¬ 
scientiously  disbelieved  all  the  accounts  of  the  murder  at  Bok¬ 
hara.  We  are  quite  satisfied  that  his  zeal  for  the  delivery 
of  the  officers  whom  he  supposed  to  be  living  in  captivity  was 
unfeigned  and  earnest ;  and  that  he  w’as  ready  to  make  still 
larger  pecuniary  sacrifices  than  he  made,  though  even  these 
were  considerable,  to  accomplish  this  object.  He  may  have 
allowed  his  vanity  to  be  too  much  tickled,  and  his  self-impor¬ 
tance  may  have  been  too  obviously  gratified  by  finding  himself 
playing  a  prominent  part  before  the  public.  But  we  are  not 
inclined  to  censure  with  great  severity  a  weakness  from  which 
minds  even  of  a  high  order  are  not  always  exempted.  Although 
we  cannot  concur  with  Captain  Grover  in  what  appears  to  be 
his  estimate  of  himself,  or  admire  the  taste  exhibited  in  much  of 
his  correspondence,  in  some  parts  of  his  conduct,  and  in  almost 
every  part  of  his  narrative ;  although  we  are  prepared  to  show 
that  many  of  his  statements  are  inaccurate,  his  reasoning  often 
defective,  his  conclusions  fallacious,  his  projects  mischievous,  his 
imputations  against  the  British  government  unfounded,  and  that 
the  general  tendency  of  his  work  is  injurious  to  the  character  of 
the  nation  whose  honour  we  believe  he  is  sincerely  desirous  to 
maintain  ;  we  still  freely  acquit  him — a  Soldier  and  a  Gentleman 
— of  the  baseness  of  pretending  a  zeal  for  the  rescue  of  the  cap¬ 
tives  by  which  he  was  not  actuated,  or  of  encouraging  hopes  for 
their  safety  which  he  did  not  entertain. 

Having  acquitted  ourselves  of  this  duty — for  in  the  midst  of 
prevailing  doubts  and  suspicions  we  felt  it  to  be  a  duty  to  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  his  motives  and  his  affections — we  shall  feel  less  fear  of 
doing  him  injustice  in  dealing  with  the  volume  he  has  published. 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  such  of  our  readers  as  may 
have  paid  any  attention  to  the  progress  of  political  events  in  Asia, 
that  in  the  year  1837  the  proceedings  of  the  Russian  agents  in 
that  quarter  of  the  world  attracted  the  attention  of  the  British 
government.  The  Shah  of  Persia,  instigated  it  was  supposed 
by  the  Russian  minister  at  his  court,  laid  siege  to  Herat.  A 
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Russian  emissary  penetrated  to  Kandahar  and  Cabool,  and  wao 
there  instrumental  in  frustrating  the  negotiations  in  which  the 
late  Sir  Alexander  Burnes  was  engaged  with  the  rulers  of  these 
principalities.  A  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  sovereign  of 
Persia  and  the  chief  of  Kandahar,  by  which  that  city  and  Herat 
were  to  become  dependencies  of  Persia.  These  the  Shah  bound 
himself  to  defend  against  England  upon  certain  conditions.  The 
performance  of  these  engagements  was  guaranteed  by  the  Russiait 
mini-vtcr  ;  and  that  functionary  publicly  announced  that  his  go¬ 
vernment  was  preparing  an  expedition  to  conquer  Khiva  and 
Bokhara.  The  Governor-General  of  India  was  in  like  manner 
assembling  an  army  for  tbe  purpose  of  replacing  Shah  Shoojah 
on  the  throne  of  Alfghanistan.* 

The  Uzbec  states  of  Khiva,  Bokhara,  and  Kokand,  which  lie 
between  the  frontiers  of  Afghanistan  and  Russia  to  the  east  of 
the  Caspian,  thus  became  for  the  first  time  objects  of  attention 
and  of  interest  to  the  politicians  of  Europe.  Their  condition, 
their  resources,  the  feelings  and  views  of  their  rulers  or  their 
people,  were  almost,  or  altogether  unknown.  It  was  notorious, 
however,  that  they  were  frequently  engaged  in  predatory  incur¬ 
sions  on  their  neighbours ;  that  the  captives  taken  in  these  ex¬ 
peditions  were  carried  into  bondage ;  that  an  extensive  traffic 
in  slaves,  chiefly  Persian  and  Russian,  was  carried  on  both  at 
Khiva  and  Bokhara;  and  that  these  places  afforded  ready  and 
authorized  slave-markets  to  the  migratory  tribes  by  whom  they 
were  chiefly  supplied.  The  security  of  these  states  from  foreign 
aggression  or  conquest,  would  contribute  to  the  safety  and 
tranquillity  of  the  sovereignty  we  were  about  to  erect  in  Aff- 
ghanistan  ;  but  so  long  as  they  retained  in  bondage  tbe  sub¬ 
jects  of  neighbouring  governments,  and  took  no  steps  to  put 
down  these  predatory  expeditions,  they  were  continually  exposed 
to  the  just  resentment  of  the  governments  whose  subjects  they 
captured  or  retained.  Thus  the  dictates  of  humanity  and  of  a 
prudent  policy,  alike  appeared  to  require  that  some  steps  should 
be  taken  to  open  a  friendly  communication  with  states,  which, 
if  not  our  own  immediate  neighbours,  were  yet  the  near  neigh¬ 
bours  of  the  kingdom  we  had  undertaken  to  reiestablish  and  to 
protect. 

It  was  reasonable  to  hope,  if  the  sovereign  could  be  made  to 
perceive  the  dangers  to  which  he  exposed  himself,  by  sanctioning 
or  conniving  at  the  plundering  and  slave-dealing  habits  of  his 


*  S?e  the  correspondence  relating  to  Persia  and  Afghanistan,  laid 
before  Parliament  in  18;39. 
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subjects,  that  this  consideration  alone  might  be  sufficient  to  in¬ 
duce  him  to  discountenance  them  ;  and  even  to  release  such  of 
the  captives  in  his  country  as  might  be  desirous  to  return  to  their 
homes.  If  this  could  be  effected,  much  would  be  gained  to  hu¬ 
manity,  and  something  contributed  to  the  security  of  these  States. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  course  we  could  adopt  w’as  more  likely 
to  lead  to  a  friendly  intercourse,  and  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
policy  Ave  desired  to  act  upon  in  respect  to  themselves.  By 
pointing  out  to  them  the  dangers  with  which  they  were  threat¬ 
ened,  and  the  means  of  averting  those  dangers  and  providing  for 
their  safety,  we  should  leave  them  no  room  to  doubt  that  we  de¬ 
sired  their  safety. 

It  was  with  these  views,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  Colonel 
Stoddart  was  sent  to  Bokhara ;  Captain  Abbot  and  Sir  R. 
Shakespeare  to  Khiva,  and  Captain  Conolly  to  Kokand.  The 
missions  to  Khiva  and  Kokand  were  received  and  dismissed 
with  kindness,  and  were  successful  in  effecting  the  objects  for 
which  they  were  sent.  That  to  Bokhara  terminated  in  the 
shocking  catastrophe  known  to  all  the  world.  Yet  Bokhara 
was  of  the  three  the  most  wealthy,  the  furthest  advanced  in  civi¬ 
lization,  and  the  only  one  which  had  been  visited  by  English 
travellers  in  recent  times.  Mr  Morecroft,  Sir  Alexander  Burnes, 
and  Dr  Wolff  had  been  there.  Russian  missions  had  from  time 
to  time  been  sent  to  the  court  of  the  Ameer.  Merchants  of  ail 
persuasions  frequented  its  marts — Mahommedansof  various  sects, 
Christians,  Jews,  and  Hindoos.  In  1838,  when  Colonel  Stod¬ 
dart  set  out  for  Bokhara,  the  enterprise  would  have  been  regarded 
by  every  one  as  far  less  hazardous  than  a  similar  mission  to 
Khiva  or  to  Kokand.  But  the  cruelty  and  jealousy  of  its 
ruler,  amounting  perhaps  to  insanity,  was  then  not  generally 
known — that  knowledge  has  been  purchased  at  a  fearful  price. 

But  it  is  time  we  should  make  our  readers  aquainted  with  the 
volume  before  us.  We  shall  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  Captain 
Grover  shall  speak  for  himself : — 

*  In  the  year  1833,  Charles  Stoddart,  a  lieutenant  in  the  Staff  Cor])s, 
was,  by  reduction,  placed  on  half-  pay,  but  with  the  rank  of  Captain.  At 
that  time,  the  post  of  secretary  to  the  United  Service  Institution  was 
vacant,  and  among  one  hundred  and  fifty  candidates  Captain  Stoddart 
was  chosen.  Being  on  the  council,  I  became  acquainted  with  him,  and 
was  fortunately  the  means  of  removing  from  him  an  imputation  which 
affected  bis  honour ;  this,  Captain  Stoddart  often  referred  to  with  grate¬ 
ful  feelings. 

‘  In  the  year  1835,  the  government  resolved  to  dispatch  Mr  Ellis  on 
a  mission  to  Persia,  and  it  was  proposed  to  Captain  Stoddart  to  be  at¬ 
tached  to  that  mission  as  military  secretary.  He  consulted  me  on  the 
occasion,  and,  by  roy  advice,  he  accepted  the  proposition. 
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*  When  Mr  Ellis  left  Persia,  Captain  StoJdart  was  sent  to  Herat,  to 
endeavour  to  induce  the  Persians  to  raise  the  siege  of  that  place ;  and 
for  bis  conduct  on  that  occasion  he  obtained  the  brevet  rank  of  major, 
and  local  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  He,  however,  only  received  the 
intelligence  of  this  promotion  in  June  1841,  while  a  captive  at  Ilokhara. 

‘  Had  Captain  Stoddart  consulted  me  about  his  mission  to  Bukhara,  I 
should  have  dissuaded  him  from  it.  Stoddart  was  a  mere  soldier,  a  man 
of  the  greatest  bravery  and  determination,  with  a  delicate  sense  of  a 
soldier’s  honour;  but  he  was  a  man  of  impulse,  with  no  more  power  of 
self-control  than  an  infant.  To  attack  or  defend  a  fortress,  no  better 
man  than  Captain  Stoddart  could  have  been  found ;  but  for  a  diplomatic 
mission,  requiring  coolness  and  self-command,  a  man  less  adapted  to  the 
purpose  could  not  readily  have  been  met  with. 

‘  Having  succeeded  in  bis  mission  to  Herat,  he  returned  to  Tehran. 

‘  In  the  year  1838,  Sir  .lohn  M‘Neill,  her  Majesty’s  ambassador  at 
the  court  of  Persia,  gave  Colonel  Stoddart  1000  ducats,  and  dispatched 
him  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Bokhara.  He  was  ordered  to  proceed 
first  to  Meymanab,  and  to  endeavour  to  induce  the  chief  of  that  place  to 
abandon  the  system  of  pillage  that  W’as  devastating  the  north-ivest  fron¬ 
tier  of  Persia,  and,  above  all  things,  he  was  instructed  to  endeavour  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  capture  of  slaves.  At  Bokhara  he  was  directed  to  use 
his  best  efforts  to  obtain  the  liberty  of  any  Russian  prisoners  he  might 
find  there,  and  he  was  to  conclude  a  friendly  treaty  with  the  .\meer  or 
king  of  that  country.  Such  were  Colonel  Stoddart’s  official  instruc¬ 
tions.’ 

Now,  Captain  Grover  cannot  tolerate  the  slightest  want  of 
accuracy  or  perspicuity  in  others.  Let  us  test  his  own.  Mr 
Ellis  left  Tehran  in  April  or  ^lay  1836.  Colonel  Stoddart  ac¬ 
companied  the  Shah  to  Herat  in  the  autum  of  1837,  but  it  was 
not  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  Persians  to  raise  the  siege. 
He  remained  w’ith  the  Shah’s  army  before  Herat  till  June  1838, 
when  he  appears  to  have  accompanied  Sir  John  M‘Neill  on  his 
return  to  Persia.  He  was  again  sent  to  Herat  in  July  1838,  not  to 
induce  the  Persians  to  raise  the  siege,  but  to  demand  it ;  and  he 
did  not  thereafter  return  to  Tehran,  for  he  was  then  on  his  way 
to  Bokhara.  Neither  did  he,  on  the  former  occasion,  return  to 
Tehran,  for  he  was  sent  back  to  Herat  from  Shahrood,  a  place 
which  will  be  found  in  the  map  about  ten  days’  journey  east 
from  Tehran.*  The  manner  in  which  Sir  John  M‘Neill  is  re¬ 
presented  to  have  sent  Colonel  Stoddart  on  his  mission,  is  inac¬ 
curate,  and  calculated  to  convey  an  erroneous  impression.  Colo¬ 
nel  Stoddart  was  provided  with  letters  of  credit,  empowering 


•  See  Correspondence  relating  to  Persia  and  Affghanistan,  laid  before 
Parliament,  1839. 
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Lim  to  negotiate  bills  both  on  England  and  on  India.  His  offi¬ 
cial  instructions  did  not  direct  him  to  enter  into  any  negotiations 
with  the  chief  of  Meymanah,  nor  into  any  engagements  on  the 
part  of  his  government  with  the  King  of  liokhara.  These  may 
not  be  matters  of  much  moment;  and  we  have  no  desire  to 
attach  to  them  any  consequence,  except  in  as  far  as  they  may 
enable  us  to  test  the  scrupulous  exactness  as  to  facts,  which  we 
are  entitled  to  demand  from  so  formidable  a  scrutineer  in  such 
matters  as  Captain  Grover. 

We  are  quite  aware  that,  after  Colonel  Stoddart  had  been  re¬ 
leased  from  conhnement  at  Bokhara,  and  received  into  favour 
by  the  King,  he  proposed,  by  command  of  that  prince,  a  sort  of 
treaty  with  the  Queen ;  and  we  also  know  that  Sir  W.  Mac- 
naghten  prepared  a  draft  of  a  treaty  to  be  concluded  with'  the 
Ameer;  but  Captain  Grover  is  speaking  of  Colonel  Stoddart’s 
official  instructions,  and  so  are  we.  We  assert,  then,  that  his 
account  of  them  is  inaccurate  in  all  the  particulars  we  have  re¬ 
ferred  to.  There  is  lying  before  us  as  we  write,  a  copy  of  these 
official  instructions  written  with  Colonel  Stoddart’s  own  hand. 
We  do  not  desire  to  press  this  matter  too  far  against  Captain 
Grover ;  but  really  it  is  impossible  to  rely  with  any  confidence 
on  the  accuracy  of  a  man  who  makes  such  unguarded  assertions, 
and  manages  to  crowd  into  a  few  sentences  so  many  errors. 

But  we  have  more  to  say  on  this  short  extract.  We  think 
Captain  Grover  has  done  injustice  to  his  friend’s  character. 
On  referring  to  the  correspondence  relating  to  Persia  and 
Affghanistan,  laid  before  Parliament  (1839,)  to  ascertain  how 
Colonel  Stoddart  had  been  employed  with  the  Persian  mission, 
we  find  that  he  accompanied  the  Shah  when  he  marched  for 
Herat  in  July  1837  ;  and  continued  to  be  the  medium  of  commu¬ 
nication  between  the  Envoy  and  the  Shah,  till  Sir  John  M‘ Neill 
arrived  in  the  camp  before  Herat  in  April  1838.  After  this  long 
trial  in  times  of  no  ordinary  difficulty,  and  in  circumstances  of  ex¬ 
treme  delicacy,  what  is  the  Envoy’s  opinion  of  Colonel  Stoddart? 
He  employed  him  to  return  to  the  Shah’s  camp  to  demand  that 
the  siege  should  be  raised  without  delay  ;  empowered  him,  if  the 
Sliah  should  desire  it,  to  act  as  mediator  on  the  part  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  government  for  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  between  the  belli¬ 
gerents;  and,  in  his  despatch  of  the  (ith  October  18-’18,  recom¬ 
mended  him  in  the  strongest  terms  to  the  favourable  consideration 
of  her  Majesty’s  government.  Surely  such  evidence  as  this, 
which  was  as  accessible  to  Captain  Grover  as  it  is  to  us, 
ought  to  have  made  him  hesitate  to  assert,  that,  ‘  for  a  diplo- 
‘  inatic  mission  requiring  coolness  and  self-command,  a  man 
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‘  less  adapted  to  the  purpose  could  not  readily  have  been  mel 
‘  with.’ 

Again,  we  assure  Captain  Grover  that  we  do  not  at  all  ques¬ 
tion  the  truth  of  his  regard  for  his  iriend,  or  for  his  friend’s 
memory.  It  is  not  his  sincerity — it  is  his  judgment — his  accu¬ 
racy  of  research  ;  in  short,  his  fitness  to  instruct  the  public  and 
to  direct  their  opinions,  that  we  question.  Be  it  remembered, 
this  is  the  office  he  has  assumed. 

Before  we  pass  from  this  subject,  we  desire  to  notice  another 
circumstance  mentioned  by  Captain  Grover,  which  appears  to  us 
to  cast  a  serious  reflection  on  Colonel  Stoddart ;  or,  if  we  must 
say  so,  on  his  memory.  Captain  Grover  gives  an  account  of 
Colonel  Stoddart’s  reception  at  Bokhara — of  his  presentation 
to  the  Huzrut — of  his  seizure  and  imprisonment.  He  does 
not  state  his  authority  for  this  narrative  ;  but  as  it  describes 
Colonel  Stoddart’s  reflections  and  thoughts,  as  well  as  his  actions, 
it  must  be  presumed  to  have  been  derived,  partly  at  least,  from 
himself.  We  extract  the  following  passage  : — 

‘  The  Ameer  on  his  return  from  the  Grand  Mesjid,  traversed  the 
public  square,  and  perceived  Colonel  Stoddart,  who  remained  on  horse¬ 
back,  and  gave  a  military  salute.  The  Ameer  looked  at  him  fixedly 
for  some  time,  and  then  passed  on  without  saying  a  word.  On  his  re¬ 
turn  to  the  palace,  he  sent  a  maharam  (chamherlain)  to  the  Ctdonel,  to 
ask  why  he  had  not  dismounted.  Colonel  Stoddart  answered,  that  it 
was  not  the  custom  in  England,  and  that  he  could  not  do  otherwise. 
The  Ameer  then  sent  to  him  to  say,  that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with 
his  conduct ;  and  invited  him  immediatedly  to  come  to  the  palace.  On 
his  arrival,  they  conducted  him  to  the  corridor  which  leads  to  the  court 
where  the  Ameer  receives  petitions,  named  Arezahnah.  While  he  was 
waiting  to  be  introduced,  a  maharam  approached,  and  asked  if  he  was 
desirous  that  he  should  take  his  fernVe  supplications  (arcce 
to  the  Ameer.  Colonel  Stoddart,  offended  by  that  expression,  replied. 
That  he  was  no  man’s  slave,  and  that  his  servile  supplications  cotild 
be  addressed  to  God  alone  ;  and,  that  what  he  had  to  communicate  to 
the  Ameer,  he  would  say  to  him  when  he  w’as  ailmitted  to  his  presenct*^, 
and  not  till  then.  Sliortly  afterwards,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies 
came  to  present  him.  Now  the  Oozbeg  etiquette  requires,  that  a  per¬ 
son  on  being  presented  should  be  supported  bv  two  attendants  on  en¬ 
tering  the  presence-chamber,  who  place  their  hantls  under  his  armpits. 
They  were  proceeding  in  the  usual  manner,  when  Colonel  Stoddart, 
ignorant  of  the  customs  of  the  country,  imagined  that  they  were  about 
to  adopt  the  method  formerly  employed  on  similar  occasions  at  Constan¬ 
tinople  ;  i.e.,  to  make  him  advance  rapidly  forward,  and  then  suddenly 
to  prostrate  him  at  the  sovereign’s  feet.  Not  being  disposed  to  submit 
to  this  humiliating  ceremony,  he  shook  off  these  attendants.  The  roas¬ 
ter  of  the  ceremonies  now  approached  ;  and  fearing  that  Colonel  Stod- 
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dart’s  violence  might  indicate  some  hostile  intention  toward  the  Ameer, 
he  thought  it  his  duty  to  feel  the  Colonel’s  clothes,  to  discover  if  he 
had  any  concealed  arms,  but  his  zeal  was  rewarded  by  a  blow,  which 
laid  him  prostrate;  and  Colonel  Stoddart  entered  alone  into  the  royal 
presence-  chamber.’ 

Now,  in  this  account,  he  is  accused  of  having,  in  the  presence 
of  the  sovereign,  prostrated  his  master  of  the  ceremonies  with  a 
blow.  This  must  be  a  mistake.  We  can  neither  bring  ourselves 
to  believe  that  Stoddart  would  have  perpetrated,  nor  that  the 
King  of  Bokhara  would,  for  a  moment,  have  left  unpunished,  so 
dagrant  an  outrage  to  himself.  That  Stoddart  may  have  resisted 
the  usual  mode  of  conducting  persons,  as  if  in  custody,  to  the 
presence  of  the  Ameer,  is  possible ;  but  this  story  of  the  blow 
we  hold  to  be  incredible;  and  we  are  confirmed  in  this  opinion 
by  the  fact,  that  the  statement  of  an  eyewitness  of  the  scene 
makes  no  mention  of  a  blow.  Abdul  Samat  Khan,  again,  says 
that  he  drew  his  sword  ;  but  says  nothing  of  a  blow.  'I'o  search 
n  man  for  concealed  arms  who  had  a  sword  by  his  side,  does  not 
appear  to  be  very  intelligible. 

There  are  other  circumstances  in  this  narrative  which  induce 
us  to  question  its  accuracy.  The  events  are  neither  related  in 
the  same  order  as  they  are  given  in  other  accounts — which,  in 
this  respect,  closely  correspond  with  one  another — neither  do  the 
dates  assigned  to  different  events  accord  with  known  facts.  As 
an  instance,  we  may  mention  the  date  of  his  being  forced  to  save 
his  life  by  repeating  the  Mahommedan  profession  of  faith;  which 
Captain  Grover  says  occurred  on  the  second  day  of  his  imprison¬ 
ment.  'I'his  is  certainly  an  error.  The  executioner  came  to 
him  for  this  purpose  in  the  house  of  the  Meer  Shub,  or  master  of 
the  police,  to  which  he  was  removed  on  being  taken  from  close 
confinement  in  a  dungeon  ;  and  not  until  after  he  had  been  some 
months  in  Bokhara.  This  fact  can  be  established  on  the  most 
unquestionable  evidence. 

Again  he  gives  us  to  understand  that  the  messenger  who  de¬ 
livered  the  despatches  to  Colonel  Stoddart  on  the  10th  Decem¬ 
ber,  was  immediately  on  his  arrival  put  to  death,  because  he  could 
not  repeat  the  Mahommedan  profession  of  faith.  But  this  is  also 
an  error;  the  messenger  w’as  at  first  well  received  and  well  treated  ; 
but  when  the  officers  were  arrested  he  also  was  seized,  and  having 
been  kept  for  some  time  in  the  black  well,  and  beaten  until  he 
repeated  the  Mahommedan  profession  of  faith,  he  was  then  taken 
out  and  executed,  to  prevent,  as  his  companions  in  the  dungeon 
supposed,  his  again  reverting  to  Judaism. 

Captain  Grover  has  also  erroneously  asserted  that  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston  wrote  an  English  letter  to  the  Ameer,  in  answer  to  the 
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letter  addressed  by  his  Highness  to  the  Queen.  The  Secretary 
of  State  wrote  no  letter  to  the  Ameer.  What  he 'communicated 
to  the  Ameer  was  conveyed  officially  through  Colonel  Scoddart, 
whom  his  Highness  had  recognized  and. used  as  a  medium  of 
communication  with  the  British  Government.  The  letter  to  the 
Queen  was  answered  in  Persian  by  the  Governor- General  of 
India,  to  whom  the  negotiations  proposed  in  that  letter  were  of 
necessity  transferred. 

The  whole  narrative  of  Colonel  Stoddart’s  sufferings  given  by 
Captain  Grover,  though  it  probably  neither  exaggerates  their 
horrors  nor  their  duration,  has  all  the  appearance  of  having  been 
related  from  memory  by  a  person  who  had  heard  the  story, 
perhaps  .accurately  told,  but  who  had  not  witnessed  the  facts, 
and  had  no  guide  to  correct  the  defects  of  his  memory  as  to  the 
sequence  of  events,  or  their  dates. 

After  having  endured  brutal  violence — the  squalid  misery  of 
the  dungeon — sickness — hunger — the  continual  prospect  of  a 
violent  death — the  scoff  of  the  Mussulman — contempt  and  indig¬ 
nity — he  was  at  length  released  from  confinement,  and  received 
into  favour.  For  a  time  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  civilized  men, 
and  the  hospitality,  protection,  and  unceasing  kindness,  of  M. 
Boutenieff*  and  the  Russian  mission.  He  was  again  permitted 
to  communicate  with  his  Government,  and  with  Captain  Conolly, 
then  on  a  mission  to  Kokand ;  and,  by  command  of  the  Ameer, 
invited  that  officer  to  visit  Bokhara  on  his  way  from  Kokand  to 
Cabool.  This  invitation  appears  to  have  been  repeated  by  the 
Ameer  himself.  The  propriety  of  Captain  Conolly’s  visiting 
Bokhara  had  been  taken  into  consideration  by  Sir  William 
Macnaghten.  Conolly  himself  was  desirous  to  do  so;  and 
Sir  William  instructed  him  to  proceed  to  Bokhara,  if  he  could 
obtain  an  assurance  that  he  would  be  well  received.  That  assur¬ 
ance  having  been  obtained,  he  proceeded  to  Bokhara,  and  joined 
the  Ameer  on  the  road. 

He  was  received  with  a  show  of  friendship.  A  house  was 
assigned  for  his  residence.  He  became  the  guest  of  the  Ameer, 
and,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  a  daily  sum  was 
therefore  provided  for  his  maintenance.  On  the  10th  November, 
Colonel  Stoddart  took  leave  of  the  Russian  mission,  and  went 
to  reside  with  his  countryman.  Towards  the  close  of  that  mouth 


*  For  his  conduct  to  Colonel  Stoddart,  and  for  the  exertions  he  made 
to  procure  the  release  of  the  Colonel  and  Captain  Conolly,  nhen 
they  were  afterwards  placed  in  confinement,  every  Englishman  will  feel 
truly  grateful  to  M.  Buutenieff. 
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intelligence  of  the  insurrection  at  Cabool,  of  the  slaughter  of  Sir 
Alexander  Burnes  and  many  of  the  English,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  English  influence  in  Affghanistan,  was  received  at  Bokhara. 
The  intelligence  gained  consistency  and  strength,  and  seeing  them 
cut  off”  from  all  support,  the  Ameer  had  both  the  British  officers 
placed  in  confinement  on  the  19th.  Their  servants  and  atten¬ 
dants  were  seized  at  the  same  time  ;  the  whole  of  their  property 
was  plundered,  and  an  envoy  from  Shah  Shoojah  was  also  arrested. 
Akhondzadeh  Saleh  Mahommed,  who  had  come  from  Cabool 
and  Khiva,  to  join  Captain  Conolly  at  Bokhara,  was  seized  and 
imprisoned,  and  his  property  plundered.  The  efforts  of  the 
Kussian  minister  were  ineffectual  to  procure  their  liberation  ;  and 
M.  Boutenieff  finding  that  the  Ameer  had  assumed  a  haughty 
and  insolent  tone  towards  himself,  and  that  the  safety  of  his 
party,  too,  might  be  compromised,  found  it  necessary  to  leave 
Bokhara  in  the  spring.  The  latest  intelligence  that  had  been 
received  from  these  officers  w'as  a  note  from  Colonel  Stoddart, 
dated  the  11th  April  1842.  All  the  information  on  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  which  any  reliance  can  be  placed,  represents  them  to 
have  been  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  Ameer,  and  by  his  chief 
executioner,  in  little  more  than  two  months  from  that  time. 

The  first  authentic  intelligence  of  this  event  was  communi¬ 
cated  to  Colonel  Shell  by  the  Akhondzadeh  Saleh  Mahommed, 
whose  narrative  is  dated  the  23d  November  1842.  The  Ak¬ 
hondzadeh  was  at  Bokhara  at  the  time,  having  been  released 
from  prison  only  a  few  days  before.  He  was  a  person  in  confi¬ 
dential  employment  with  Captain  Conolly.  He  had  given 
proofs  of  courage  and  fidelity,  while  employed  to  convey  money 
to  Captain  Abbot  in  Khiva,*  such  as  are  rarely  to  be  found 
amongst  the  people  of  any  nation.  He  had  been  imprisoned. 


*  Captain  Abbot,  in  bis  adventurous  journey  from  Kbira  to  Russia, 
was  attacked,,  wounded,  overpowered,  and  made  prisoner,  with  all  his 
attendants.  His  life  was  saved  by  some  of  the  robl)ers,  who  conducted 
him  to  their  tents;  but  the  powerful  chief  who  had  instigated  the  attack 
was  in  the  vicinity,  and  Captain  Abbot  had  little  hope  of  escape.  He 
had  little  doubt  that  he  should  himself  be  put  to  death,  and  that  then 
his  servants  and  attendants  would  be  sold  as  slaves.  He  was  lying 
wounded  in  the  Kuzzak  tent,  heartsick  and  hopeless,  when  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  to  him  that  the  Khan  Hnzrut,  of  Khiva,  had  sent  a  party  to 
deliver  him.  Before  the  Kiizzak  had  time  to  explain  himself,  ‘he  was 

*  interrupted  by  a  young  man  in  Afghan  attire,  who,  throwing  aside  the 

*  curtain  of  the  door,  rushed  past  him,  and  casting  himself  upon  my 

*  neck,  exclaimed  in  Persian  with  many  tears,  “  Thank  Heaven,  I  have 

*  found  you  at  last  I  1  have  come  to  deliver  yon— I  have  a  letter  from 
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chained,  plundered  of  all  he  possessed  at  Bokhara,  because  of 
his  connexion  with  the  English.  His  narrative  was  clear  and 
consistent,  and  bore  every  internal  evidence  of  truth,  which 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  weigh  the  value  of  testimony, 
•especially  of  Asiatic  testimony,  look  fur  in  such  a  narrative. 
Colonel  Shell,  who  had  personally  communicated  with  him,  was 
convinced  of  his  veracity.  He  had  no  imaginable  motive  to  de¬ 
ceive.  He  was  communicating  intelligence  which  he  knew  would 
cause  pain,  and  which  might  make  him  less  acceptable.  He  had 
claims  upon  the  British  Government  for  the  sufferings  he  had 
undergone,  and  the  property  he  had  lost  in  its  service.  He 
must  have  felt  that  he  would  forfeit  these  claims  if  he  should  be 


*  the  Khan  Huzrut  for  you.  Lift  up  your  head,  sir;  your  sufferings 
‘  are  at  an  end.”  ’ 

This  was  Saleh  Mahommed,  the  .^khondzadeh,  son  of  the  principal 
Cazee  of  Herat,  who  had  been  sent  from  that  city  hy  Major  Todd,  with 
a  sum  of  money,  in  gold,  for  Captain  .\bbot,  whom  he  liad  hoped  to 
6nd  still  in  Khiva. 

*  I  had  left  Khiva  (says  Captain  Abbot)  ere  he  quitted  Herat ;  so 
‘  that,  by  the  time  he  reached  the  former  jtiuce,  I  ought,  by  calculation, 

*  to  have  been  near  St  Peterslmrg.’  The  Khan  Huzrut  had,  on  various 
pretexts,  detained  him  twenty  days  more  at  Khiva,  making  forty  since 
Captain  Abbot’s  departure  thence.  ‘  Any  other  in  the  world  but  Saleh 

*  Mahommed,  would  have  relinquished  pursuit  of  roe  as  hopeless.  But 
‘  be  burned  to  distinguish  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  British,  and  declared 
‘  that,  should  I  have  embarked,  he  would  follow  me  to  St  Petersburg. 
‘  He  accordingly  started  in  pursuit,  urging  his  escort  to  their  best  speed 

*  in  spite  of  their  grumbling.  At  length,  when  within  about  one  hundred 

*  miles  of  my  present  position,  he  learned  that  I  had  changed  my  course.’ 

.  .  .  .  ‘  At  the  next  stage  he  heard  that  I  was  murdered.  This, 

'  instead  of  deterring,  only  inflamed  his  zeal  to  advance.’  But  his  Tur¬ 
coman  escort  refused  to  accompany  him,  having  discovered  that  their 
own  chief  had  instigated  the  attack.  ‘  He  wandered  from  tent  to  tent, 

*  ignorant  of  all  but  a  few  words  of  the  language.  By  means  of  these,  his 

*  winning  manners,  and  the  promise  of  reward,  he  procured  a  Turcoman 

*  guide,  and  continued  his  course.  Intelligence,  however,  could  scarcelv 

*  be  procured  in  a  country  so  thinly  peopled,  and  from  Kuzzaks,  who  bad 

*  their  own  reasons  for  misleading.  At  length  be  learned  that  I  was  still 
'  alive,  although  wounded  and  a  prisoner.  Tliis  caused  him  to  redouble 

*  his  speed,  so  that  his  guide  could  not,  or  would  not,  keep  up  with  him ; 
‘  and  he  was  traversing  alone  a  wi<le  desolate  steppe,  without  path,  almost 

*  without  inhabitant,  and  with  no  clue  to  guide  him  but  the  ever.sbifting 

*  position  of  the  sun.’  In  this  way  he  reached  the  shores  of  the  Caspian, 
and  saw  the  sea  for  the  first  time,  but  could  discover  no  signs  of  habita¬ 
tion — not  even  a  sail  upon  the  water.  After  some  time  he  perceived  h 
•camel  in  the  distance,  from  w’hich  he  inferred  the  vicinity  of  tents,  and. 
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found  to  have  made  a  false  statement,  and  that  he  might  he 
liable  to  detection  at  any  moment,  if  those  whose  death  he  re> 
ported  were  yet  alive.  The  perfect  accuracy  of  the  earlier 
part  of  his  narrative  was  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Mr  Ab¬ 
bot,  and  by  the  last  letter  received  from  Captain  Conolly, 
which  detailed  the  circumstances  preceding  and  attending  his 
imprisonment.  It  is  true  he  hud  not  witnessed  the  execution, 
but  he  had  seen  the  graves  ;  and  he  had  received  an  account  of 
what  had  passed  from  the  executioner,  who  even  offered  to 
i>ive  him  the  heads  of  the  two  officers.  It  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  impartial  men  could  well  doubt  that  his  testimony  was  true. 


so  guided,  arrived  at  the  encampment  of  Cberkush  Bae,  where  Captain 
Abbot  lay. 

After  their  first  greetings  were  over,  and  their  first  enquiries  answer¬ 
ed,  they  *  went  some  paces  down  the  glen  and  sat  upon  a  rock.  There, 

‘  touching  his  girdle  significantly,  he  said,  “  1  have  a  belt  full  of  gold  for 

*  you  here,  and  the  Shroffs  at  Khiva  are  prepared  to  cash  your  bills  for  as 
‘  much  more — shall  I  give  you  the  money  now  ?” 

‘  “  No,”  1  replied  ;  “  I  am  stripped  every  day  to  the  skin,  and  the 
<  belt  would  certainly  be  seen  ;  you  must  continue  to  wear  it  for  a 

*  while.” 

*  The  appearance  of  Saleh  Mahommed  was  like  the  full  of  a  lire 

*  thunderbolt  amongst  my  enemies.  He  was  elegantly  clad  and  hand- 
‘  somely  mounted,  and  known  to  be  the  son  of  the  principal  judge  of 

*  Herat ;  and  he  paid  me  more  respect  than  I  received  from  the  meanest 
’  of  my  followers,  who,  to  say  the  truth,  had  been  a  little  spoiled  in  this 
‘  respect  by  the  equalizing  effect  of  misfortune.’ 

He  continued  the  same  respectful  conduct  while  he  remained  with 
Captain  Abbot,  arranged  his  removal,  cheered  his  drooping  spirits,  and 
accompanied  him  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Russian  fort  on  the  Caspian — 
there  delivered  over  to  him  the  gold  he  had  brought  fur  his  use,  and 
thence  returned  to  Herat,  to  report  the  events  of  his  journey  to  Major 
Todd. 

‘  It  is  possible  only  to  him’  (says  Captain  Abbot)  ‘  who  has  been 
'  rescued  from  a  bondage  so  hopeless,  by  a  sudden  and  unexpected  in- 
‘  terposition  of  Providence,  to  conjecture  the  state  of  our  feelings  at 
‘  this  moment.’  That  moment  was  when  he  found  that  Saleh  Mahom- 
med’s  arrangements  for  his  release  were  successful. 

A  nobler  or  more  heroic  proof  of  fidelity  and  courage  than  Saleh  Ma¬ 
hommed  displayed  on  this  occasion  it  would  not  be  easy  to  cite.  Yet 
this  is  the  man  whom  Captain  Grover  in  his  narrative,  on  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  some  loose  expression  in  one  of  Dr  WolflF’s  letters,  denounces  as 
a  ‘  regular  scoundrel.’  It  would  be  w  ell  if  the  world  could  boast  of  a  few 
mure  such  <  regular  scoundrels.’ 
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Captain  Grover,  however,  rejected  it  altogether,  so  did  Dr 
Wolff,  and  hence  Dr  Wolff’s  journey  to  Bokhara.  The  infor¬ 
mation  collected  by  Dr  W'olff  on  the  spot,  confirms  in  every 
essential  particular  the  truth  of  the  Akhondzadeh's  statement. 
Persians,  Uzbecs,  Jews,  and  Turcomans,  all  confirm  it  The 
Ameer  of  Bokhara  himself  confirms  it.  But  the  same  reasons, 
whatever  they  may  be,  which  induced  Captain  Grover  to  reject 
the  Akhondzadeh’s  statement,  induces  him  also  to  reject  Dr 
WolfTs  statement,  supported  by  the  testimony  above  mentioned. 
Those  who  did  not  examine  for  themselves  the  evidence  of  the 
Akhondzadeh,  might  very  naturally  have  been  led  to  suppose, 
that  when  Captain  Grover  publicly  combated  the  probability 
that  it  was  true,  there  must  have  been  in  it  something  so  defec¬ 
tive  as  not  to  entitle  either  individuals,  or  the  government,  to  trust 
to  its  accuracy.  But  when  he  rejects  equally  the  statement  of 
his  own  Envoy,  Dr  Wolff,  we  have  a  measure  of  the  extent  to 
■which  he  carries  his  scepticism  on  this  point,  that  ought  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  one’s  being  misled  by  it. 

We  have  hitherto  abstained  from  offering  any  observations  upon 
Captain  Grover’s  very  serious  charges  against  both  the  late 
government,  and  her  Majesty’s  present  ministers.  We  confess 
we  approach  the  subject  with  reluctance — even  with  pain.  But 
■we  have  a  duty  to  discharge,  and  we  shall  not  shrink  from  it. 

It  may  be  that  the  proofs  we  have  already  adduced  of  Captain 
Grover’s  inaccuracy — which  we  might  have  multiplied  many  fold, 
if  there  had  been  any  adequate  object  to  serve — would  have  led 
most  men  to  reject,  without  further  enquiry,  charges  so  impro¬ 
bable  as  those  he  has  preferred.  But  putting  aside  every  other 
consideration,  we  feel  tliat  the  honour  of  the  country  is  too  much 
concerned  to  admit  of  our  passing  lightly  over  this  matter. 
The  melancholy  story  of  these  officers  has  excited  much  in¬ 
terest,  we  are  told,  in  France,  in  Italy,  in  Germany,  in  Russia, 
in  fact  over  all  the  civilized  world ;  and  Captain  Grover  tells  us 
that  he  has  heard  the  foulest  imputations  cast  upon  us  by  edu¬ 
cated  men  in  more  than  one  of  those  countries.  But  instead  of 
rejecting  them  with  scorn — instead  of  repelling  them  with  the 
indignation  ofa  British  officer,  confident  and  yet  jealous  of  the  hon¬ 
our  of  his  country — he  gives  them  all  the  countenance  he  can,  and 
tries  to  fix  an  indelible  stain  on  the  Government  he  serves. 

This  is  a  serious  charge  against  a  British  officer,  but  it  is  one 
which,  we  think,  the  following  extracts  will  amply  substan¬ 
tiate  : — 


*  In  the  year  1840,  being  at  Algiers,  some  French  officers  made  some 
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remarks  to  me  about  the  sacrifice  of  British  diplomatic  agents  in  Central 
Asia,  to  which  1  did  not  pay  much  attention. 

‘  One  day  an  old  French  General  asked  me  if  any  recent  intelligence 
had  been  received  from  the  Bokhara  captives.  1  replied,  “  That  I  be¬ 
lieve  not;  that  I  was  most  anxious  about  Colonel  Sto4ldart,  w  ho  was  my 
friend;  that  the  only  consolation  1  had  was  the  certain  conviction  that 
every  means  was  being  employed  by  the  British  government  for  the  re< 
lief  of  those  unfortunate  men.”  The  General  gave  me  a  peculiar  look, 
and  said,  “  Did  it  never  occur  to  you  that  these  men  were  intentionally 
sacrijicid  l>y  the  British  government  ?  ”  I  now  laughed  outright :  “  No, 
no,  Generui ;  whatever  sins  of  commission  or  omission  the  government 
ai^petjide  Alliion  ’  may  have  to  answer  for,  the  accusation  of  abandon¬ 
ing  her  public  servants  is  one  at  which  you  must  allow  me  to  laugh.” 
The  General,  however,  looked  very  serious,  and  replied  in  atone  so  slow 
and  solemn,  that  1  no  longer  smiled :  “  Had  these  brave  officers  been 
Frenchmen,  they  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  linger  in  a  dungeon  at 
Bokhara.  You  seem  to  attach  but  little  importance  to  what  I  say ;  but 
from  what  I  have  seen  of  your  zeal  and  enthusiasm  here  in  unmasking 
imposture,  I  urn  quite  sure  that  if  you  are  the  friend  of  either  of  these 
wretched  men,  you  will  at  least  make  some  enquiries  on  the  subject.” 

*  The  General  was  right.  J  begun  to  revolve  in  my  mind  all  that  I 
knew  concerning  my  poor  friend’s  mission  ;  and  when  1  returned  to  Nice, 
my  anxiety  increased  from  day  to  day,  and  my  nights  were  frequently 
pass.'d  without  sleep, knowing  that  whatever  might  be  my  friend’s  suffer¬ 
ings,  he  would  be  consoled  with  the  certainty  that  he  had  at  least  one 
friend  who  would  never  give  him  up,  who  would  never  mourn  for  him 
as  dead  until  he  had  absolute  positive  proof. 

*  1  began  to  entertain  a  vague  idea  that  it  might  be  possible,  as  the 
French  General  insinuated,  that  Colonel  Stoddart  had  been  sacrificed  to 
some,  to  me  incomprehensible,  diplomatic  object.  The  more  1  revolved 
in  my  mind  these  conversations  with  different  officers  at  places  so  widely 
separated  as  Florence  and  Algiers,  my  doubts  and  uneasiness  increased. 

‘  Many  persons  at  St  Petersburg  told  me  that  Stoddart  and  Conolly 
l.ad  been  intentionally  abandoned  by  the  British  government ;  but  that 
they  were  still  alive. 

‘  Had  Lord  Aberdeen  been  desirous  of  obtaining  any  information 
concerning  these  wretched  men,  he  would  at  any  time  have  found  a 
dozen  volunteers,  well  qualified  and  willing  for  the  task  ;  it  is  therefore 
clear,  that  his  Lordship  did  not  wish  to  hear  any  thing  further  on  the 
subject. 

‘  This  abandonment  of  British  officers  will  have  a  bad,  a  demoralizing, 
effect  on  the  army  and  nary.  That  effect  may  not  be  apparent  for  some 
time ;  but,  as  sure  as  the  moisture  that  is  drawn  from  the  earth  by  eva¬ 
poration  will  descend,  so  surely  will  the  wicked,  unnatural  conduct  of 
the  British  government  be  visited  upon  the  nation. 

‘  What  a  thorough  contempt  will  the  tribes  and  governments  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia  have  for  “  Dowlat"  as  they  call  the  British  government !  The 
last  attack  upon  Cabul  raised  us  wonderfully  in  the  estimation  of  these 
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|)eo[(Ie;  tint  shouM  the  cruelties  practised  upon  Colonel  Stoddart  and 
Captain  Conolly  pass  unavcngetl,  the  word  “  Dowlat”  will  have  a  new 
sigiiilication — contempt  and  infamy. 

‘  \A’hy  Lord  Aberdeen  abandoned  Colonel  Stoddart  and  Captain 
Conolly  to  their  wretched  fate,  I  cannot  form  a  conjecture:  the  reader 
will  have  seen,  that  French  officers  in  Africa  and  Tuscany  told  me  that 
these  men  were  politically  doomed.  Now,  without  venturing  to  assert 
that  tliat  was  the  case,  1  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  if  tlie  English 
government  were  really  resolved  upon  the  sacrifice  of  these  brave  envoys, 
they  could  not  well  have  adopted  more  certain  measures  to  procure  their 
destruction.’ 

Thus,  in  the  midst  of  declamations  on  the  paramount  import- 
ancc  of  vindicating  the  honour  of  the  nation  at  Bokhara,  he  does 
Lis  best  to  brand  it  with  infamy  in  Europe.  In  as  far  ns  depends 
upon  him,  he  justifies  every  unprincipled  talker  from  St  Peters¬ 
burg  to  Naples,  who,  in  the  bitterness  of  national  envy,  may 
have  sought,  or  may  seek,  to  win  the  applause  of  a  low  caje  or  a 
caserne^  by  a  descant  on  the  imputed  iniquities  of  the  perjide 
Albion!  They  may  all  quote  the  testimony  of  Captain  Grover, 
an  Englishman,  and  an  officer  in  the  British  army,  to  justify 
any  imputation  of  perfidy  that  may  be  cast  upon  his  country. 
It  is  vain  to  say  that  he  accuses  not  the  nation  but  the  Go¬ 
vernment.  In  all  such  questions  the  honour  of  the  nation  is 
bound  up  with  the  honour  of  the  Government.  They  cannot  be 
parted.  For  there  must  be  something  base  in  the  character  of  a 
nation  whose  ministers — be  they  of  what  party  they  may — 
chosen  by  a  virtuous  sovereign  from  the  men  most  distinguished 
in  their  particular  party  for  talent  and  integrity,  and  supported 
'Iiy  a  majority  of  the  nation’s  representatives,  could,  even  in  their 
secret  souls,  contemplate  the  perpetration  of  such  an  atrocity  as 
is  here  imputed  to  the  British  Government. 

It  is  not  unimportant  to  observe,  that  Captain  Grover,  before 
Jje  had  made  any  enquiry,  at  a  time  when  he  could  not  know 
any  thing  of  the  measures  the  British  Government  might  have 
taken  to  procure  the  release  of  the  prisoners  at  Bokhara — when 
be  knew  nothing  but  the  fact  of  their  continued  detention — adopt¬ 
ed  these  degrading  suspicions  at  the  suggestion  of  some  French 
officers  with  whom  he  accidentally  came  in  contact.  One  of 
these  gentlemen,  a  French  General,  finding  that  his  suggestions 
were  at  first  received  with  indifference,  compliments  the  captain 
on  his  ^■zeal  and  enthusiasm  in  unmasking  impostures,’  and  recom¬ 
mends  him  to  entjuire  into  the  matter.  This  appeal  was  irre¬ 
sistible,  and  the  poison  began  to  take  effect  The  more  he  reflected 
on  these  conversations,  the  more  did  his  doubts  and  uneasiness 
increase.  His  suspicions  were  therefore  not  the  result  of  enquiry. 
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or  of  any  information  true  or  false.  They  existed  prior  to  any 
onquir)',  and  then  at  leiast  had  no  other  foundation  than  the  ma¬ 
lignant  surmises  or  insinuations  of  his  French  friends. 

Captain  Grover’s  mode  of  reasoning,  or  rather  the  process  l»y 
which  he  arrives  at  his  opinions,  is  quite  incomprehensible,  llc- 
histing  a  mass  of  evidence  which  appears  to  leave  no  room  for 
rational  doubt ;  disregarding  even  the  admission  of  the  King  of 
Bokhara  himself — he  refuses  to  believe  that  this  man  of  blood  has 
put  Colonel  Stoddart  and  Captain  Conolly  to  death.  But,  on 
the  insinuation  of  some  French  acquaintance — while  he  acknow¬ 
ledges  that  he  cannot  conjecture  any  possible  motive  for  the  act 
— he  seems  ready  to  believe  that  the  British  Government  ‘  inten- 
‘  tionally  sacrificed  ’  those  officers. 

But  Captain  Grover  does  not  pretend  to  have  found  in  the 
course  of  his  enquiries  evidence  to  substantiate  this  imputation- 
lie  does  not  even  ‘  venture  to  assert '  that  it  is  well  founded*. 
He  only  countenances  and  propagates  the  suspicion.  What  he 
docs  assert,  and  what  it  is  the  chief  object  of  his  work  to 
assert  and  maintain,  is  this — That  Colonel  Stoddart,  having 
been  sent  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Bokhara  in  1838,  and 
having  there  been  seized  and  imprisoned  a  few  days  after  his 
arrival,  was  culpably  abandoned  by  her  Majesty’s  minister's, 
both  of  the  late  and  of  the  present  Government ;  in  as  much  as 
they  failed  to  take  such  measures,  or  to  use  such  diligence  to 
procure  his  release,  as  in  duty  they  were  bound  to  employ — 
That  Colonel  Stoddart  might  easily  have  left  Bokhara  had  he 
been  furnished  with  permission  from  any  competent  British 
authority  to  leave  it — That  Captain  Conolly,  having  been  sent 
on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Kokand,  was  in  like  manner  seized 
and  imprisoned  at  Bokhara,  together  with  Colonel  Stoddart,. 
in  1841,  and  that  both  were  then  in  like  manner  abandoned. 

We  presume  that  Captain  Grover  will  not  object  to  the  man-- 
ner  in  which  we  have  stated  his  chfirges  against  the  Government 
in  respect  to  the  two  officers  who  were  prisoners  at  Bokhara. 
'The  following  extracts,  together  with  those  we  have  already 
given,  will  show  that  we  might,  without  unfairness,  have  stated 
the  case  less  favourably  to  his  argument.  Our  object  is  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  the  Government  did  its  duty: — 

*  My  object  in  presuming  to  dedicate  the  following  narrative  to  your 
Majesty,  is  the  hope  of  directing  your  Majesty’s  attention  to  the  cruel 
sufferings  and  alleged  murder  of  two  British  officers,  who  were  sent  on 
an  important  diplomatic  mission  on  your  Majesty’s  service,  and  who 
»p|iear  to  have  keen  abandoned  in  an  unaccountable  manner  by  your 
Majesty’s  Government. 

‘I  consider  it  my  duty  to  state  to  your  Majesty,  that  the  circum. 
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Btances  attending  this  extraordinary  case  are  degrading  to  the  British 
nation,  and  are  of  a  nature  to  dim  the  lustre  of  your  Majesty’s  crown. 

‘  In  the  month  of  July  1S43,  I  published  an  “  Appeal  to  the  Britisli 
Nation  ”  on  behalf  of  my  friend  Lieutenant-Colonel  Stoddurt,  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Conolly,  British  officers,  who  were  imprisoned  by  the  Ameer  of 
Bokhara  while  employed  in  the  service  of  their  country  on  a  diplomatic 
mission.  1  then  stated  that  these  officers  had  been  abandoned  to  their 
wretched  fate  by  the  British  Government,  **  which  hud  not  even  taken 
the  trouble  to  ascertain  the  simple  fact  of  their  existence.” 

‘  Now,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  two  years,  and  having  collected  infor¬ 
mation  from  every  accessible  source,  I  openly  and  publicly  repeat  to  the 
world  that  assertion  ;  and  I  am  quite  sure,  that  any  one  who  w  ill  take 
the  trouble  of  perusing  the  following  narative,  will  be  satistied  that  no 
other  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the  facts  which  1  now  consider  it  my 
duty  to  lay  before  the  public. 

‘  Colonel  Stoddart  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  of  great  importance 
by  the  British  government.  Me  had  fully  achieved  the  purpose  fur 
which  he  had  been  sent,  after  having  been  three  times  imprisoned,  and 
subjected  to  such  horrors  that  it  is  wonderful  how  even  his  iron  consti¬ 
tution  could  have  borne  up  against  them.  He  might  easily  have  left 
Bokhara;  but  be  says,  after  having  overcome  all  the  obstacles  which 
opposed  him  at  the  commencement,  he  teas  anxiously  traitiug  an  order 
from  the  Government  to  “  leave  the  field  he  had  won  Did  such  an 
order  reach  him  ?  I  say,  No  !  Was  it  ever  w  ritten  ?  No  copy  of  any 
such  letter  vtas  to  be  found  among  the  mass  of  documents  which  were 
submitted  to  me  by  the  Earl  of  Alierdeen’s  direction — no  document  that 
could  lead  me  to  believe  that  any — the  slightest — tifoit  hud  been  made 
by  the  Britisli  government  in  behalf  of  this  faithful  envoy.  And  why 
should  there  b*e  ?  Who  was  Colonel  Stoddart?  Was  he  allied  to  the 
aristocracy  ?  Had  he  parliamentary  or  other  influence  ?  Had  he  rela¬ 
tions  who  were  likely  to  raise  a  clamour  if  their  relative  had  been  aban¬ 
doned  ?  None  of  these.  Colonel  Stoddart  was  a  mere  soldier  of  for¬ 
tune — a  brave,  honourable,  honest  man — and,  therefore,  not  worth 
thinking  about.  Had  he  been  even  a  regular  bred  diplomatist,  there 
might  have  been  some  reason  for  exertion ;  but  to  make  any  stir  con¬ 
cerning  a  man  aboiit  whom  it  was  not  likely  any  one  would  care,  unless 
to  enquire  about  his  arrears  of  pay  or  salary,  really  the  idea  must  have 
appeared  quite  absurd  to  the  diplomatic  gentlemen  in  their  comfortably 
warmed  and  carpeted  rooms  in  Downing  Street;  and,  perhaps,  they 
may  smile  now  while  they  contemplate  the  horrible  sufl’erings  of  their 
victims,  which  a  little  exertion  on  their  part  might  have  averted. 

‘  I  trust  the  reader  will  pause  a  moment,  to  compare  the  solicitude  of 
the  French  government  on  behalf  of  La  Pei  ouse  and  his  comrades,  with 
the  cool  indifference  of  my  Lord  Aberdeen  and  the  British  Government, 
as  to  the  fate  of  their  two  envoys.  Colonel  Stoddart  and  Captain  Conolly. 

‘  At  Berlin,  the  names  of  all  the  inmates  of  the  hotels  are  affixed  in 
the  entrance-hall ;  and  all  the  arrivals  are  announced  daily  in  a  journal ; 
and  when  I  made  my  appearance  at  the  tablc-dhdte,  1  was  overwhelmed 
with  questions  as  to  the  motives  of  the  British  Government  in  thus 
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abandoning  their  ambassadors.  When  I  have  reasoned  with  Russian 
officers  against  their  opinion,  that  Colonel  Stoddart  and  Captain  Conollj 
were  intended  to  be  sacriticed  by  the  British  Government,  I  have  been  met 
with  the  following  questions,  which  1  have  been  obliged  to  confess  my 
inability  to  answer : — 

“  I.  Why  were  not  efforts  made  to  recover  those  officers  when  wa 
were  in  possession  of  Cabul  ? 

“  II.  W'hen  Sir  Richmond  Shakespeare  was  at  Khiva,  was  he  in¬ 
structed  to  attempt  their  release,  or  to  gain  information  concerning 
them  ?  and,  if  not,  why  not  ? 

“III.  Why  were  they  not  claimed  as  envoys  instead  of  'innocent 
travellers,'  which  was  to  declare  them  spies  ? 

“  IV.  Why  did  the  British  Government  send  these  officers,  and  then 
disavow  and  abandon  them  ? 

“  V.  Why  did  not  the  Queen  of  England  answer  the  Ameer's  letter, 
instead  of  directing  the  Secretary  of  State  so  to  do,  as  every  one  with 
the  slightest  acquaintance  of  Oriental  affairs  must  be  well  aware,  that 
no  attention  whatever  is  given  to  the  signature  of  any  Vizier  or  Minis¬ 
ter;  and  that  such  an  answer  would  be  received  as  an  unpardonable 
insult  ?’ 

Now,  Captain  Grover  is  greatly  mistaken  if  he  supposses  that  he 
is  the  only  person  who  has  enquired  into  these  matters.  There 
were  other  individuals  who  had  as  warm  a  regard  for  Coloiiel 
Stoddart,  and  took  as  keen  and  as  anxious  an  interest  in  his 
safety  as  Captain  Grover ;  and  who  commenced  their  enquiries 
long  before  he  moved  in  the  matter,  and  continued  them  up  to 
the  last  moment  when  any  doubt  could  reasonably  be  entertained. 
These  enquiries  were  not  the  less  diligent  or  searching  because 
they  were  made  without  noise — without  any  attempt  to  attract 
public  attention,  or  to  win  popular  applause.  They  were  enliv¬ 
ened  by  no  altercation  with  the  Foreign  Office.  No  public  meet¬ 
ing  was  called  to  listen  to  their  revelations.  They  produced  no 
book.  They  were  pursued  silently  and  sorrowfully,  yet  not  with¬ 
out  hope — sometimes  faint  and  dim,  sometimes  stronger  and 
brighter,  till  at  length  it  was  extinguished.  The  individuals  who 
instituted  these  enquiries  had  no  personal  ambition  to  gratify,  no 

f (reconceived  opinions  to  maintain.  And  this  must  also  be  acknow- 
edged,  they  had  no  suspicions  of  any  foul  design  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  quickep  their  apprehension,  or  to  prejudice  their 
judgment.  They  sought  anxiously  to  know,  and  they  carefully 
and  maturely  examined  what  had  been  done,  what  was  doing, 
and,  so  far  as  they  were  permitted,  to  be  informed  what  was 
contemplated  towards  effecting  the  release  of  those  noble-minded 
men,  those  faithful  and  unfortunate  servants  of  their  sovereign 
and  their  country.  Their  affections  made  them  urgent  and 
zealous ;  their  anxiety  made  them  watchful.  With  these  feel- 
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ings  they  could  not  be  easily  satisfied.  They  required  much 
from  the  Government,  but  they  did  not  demand  impossibilities. 

And  now  that  they  have  ceased  to  hope  or  to  fear,  now  that 
all  is  over,  they  are  bound  to  say  that  the  anxiety  and  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  Sir  John  Hobhouse,  during  the 
time  they  were  in  office,  to  procure  the  release  of  Colonel  Stod- 
dart,  were  such  us  to  do  credit  to  their  feelings  and  to  their 
understundings ;  that  their  successors  have  done  their  best,  by 
following  the  course  pointed  out  to  them,  to  obtain  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  that  officer  and  Captain  Conolly  ;  and  that  no  efforts  of 
Captain  Grover  were  required  to  direct  the  attention  of  a 
gracious  Sovereign  to  those  devoted  servants.  She  had  never 
ceased  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  their  fate.  Her  sympathy  had 
not  been  withheld  from  the  dearest  friends  they  have  left  ti> 
mourn  for  them. 

We  might  have  been  entitled  to  leave  the  matter  here.  Against 
the  statement  of  Captain  Grover,  supported  by  no  evidence 
that  we  can  detect,  and  resting  solely  on  the  absence  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  on  confident  assertion,  we  might  have  been  entitled 
to  place  the  preceding  statement  just  as-it  stands  ; — against  the 
ignorance  of  Captain  Grover,  that  the  last  and  the  preserrt 
Government  had  done  any  thing,  to  place  the  knowledge  of 
other  parties  that  they  had  done  mueh.  But  we  are  not  con¬ 
tent  to  leave  the  question  in  this  position.  If  the  only  object 
sve  proposed  to  ourselves  had  been  to  vindicate  the  characters 
of  our  statesmen  before  the  nation  to  which  they  are  respot>- 
sible,  then  indeed  we  might  have  thought  it  enough  simply 
to  state  what  we  know  to  be  the  truth.  The  characters  of 
public  men  are  public  property ;  and  when  the  men  are 
worthy,  the  public  will  guard  so  valuable  a  part  of  its  posses¬ 
sions  against  the  vulgar  appetite  for  detraction.  Unless  we 
rieceive  ourselves,  our  position  demands  that  we  should  contem¬ 
plate  larger  purposes,  and  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  nation  to 
those  who  are  not  of  the  nation.  That  we  should  make  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  any  man,  who  may  chance  to  read  these  observations, 
to  repeat  honestly  abroad  what  Captain  Grover  may  assert  harm¬ 
lessly  at  home.  . 

It  is  unnecessary,  perhaps,  for  us  to  say,  that  what  has  been 
done  at  the  public  expense,  by  the  agents  of  the  Government 
abroad,  we  shall  consider  as  acts  of  the  Government;  but  we 
shall  attribute  to  the  Government  nothing  done  otherwise  than  by 
official  agents,  or  the  expenses  of  which  are  not  charged  to  the 
public. 

We  shall  first  dispose  of  Captain  Grover’s  assertion,  that 
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Colonel  Stoddart  might  easily  have  left  Bokhara,  if  he  had  bee« 
furnished  with  permission  to  do  so  from  any  competent  British 
authority.  If  this  is  not  what  Captain  Grover  means,  there  is 
no  meaning  in  the  passage. 

Now,  by  Colonel  Stoddart’s  official  instructions,  the  duration 
of  his  stay  at  Bokhara  is  left  entirely  to  himself;  and  he  is 
informed  that  he  ought  to  be  guided,  in  some  measure,  by  the 
,  feelings  which  may  be  evinced  towards  him  by  the  Bokhara 
government.  Even  the  routes  by  which  he  may  return  are 
pointed  out  to  him.  By  Herat  or  Meshed  to  Persia — either 
rlirect  or  by  the  way  of  Khiva  to  Russia — or  by  Bulkh  to  India. 
His  instructions  were,  therefore,  final.  They  left  him  at  liberty 
to  leave  Bokhara  as  soon  as  he  might  think  it  advisable,  and  they 
were  not  superseded.  In  a  letter  of  the  IDth  July  1841,  he  says 
— ‘  I  do  not  mean  to  stop  for  Conolly,  if  I  can  be  off  before.’ 
On  the  following  day  he  writes — ‘  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
‘  report  my  departure  so  near.’  He  then  expected  to  leave  Bok¬ 
hara  in  a  few  days.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  have  been  the 
meaning  attached  by  Colonel  Stoddart  to  the  passage  quoted  by 
Captain  Grover,  that  gentleman’s  inference  is  plainly  incorrect. 
Colonel  Stoddart  knew  that,  as  far  as  his  own  Government  was 
concerned,  he  had  authority  to  leave  Bokhara  whenever  be  might 
think  it  advisable,  and  might  find  it  possible.  And  we  have 
seen  that  he  was  prepared  to  act  on  this  knowledge. 

Let  any  of  our  readers  now  look  back  to  Captain  Grover’s 
angry  tirade,  suggested  by  an  assumption  founded  only  on  his 
own  want  of  information.  Let  them  observe  his  indignant 
allusion  to  the  aristocracy,  and,  above  all,  his  unhappy  and  un¬ 
generous  picture  of  what  he  supposes  may  perhaps  be  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  diplomatic  gentlemen  in  Downing  Street.  W’e  believe 
Captain  Grover  to  be  a  rash  and  injudicious  man.  But  we  also 
believe  that  he  is  susceptible  of  generous  emotions  and  impulses; 
and  we  hope  he  will  not  again  read  what  he  has  thus  written 
without  regret. 

Colonel  Stoddart  was  seized  and  imprisoned  at  Bokhara  on  or 
about  the  31st  December  1838.  Some  time  elapsed  before  in¬ 
formation  of  this  event  reached  any  of  the  British  representatives 
or  agents.  The  first  who  received  authentic  intelligence  was 
Lieut.  Rottinger,  political  agent  at  Herat,  who  lost  no  time  in 
making  it  known  to  the  government  of  India,  and  the  authorities 
at  Cabool.  Meanwhile,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Ameer  on  the 
subject.  Finding  that  this  communication  had  produced  no  effect, 
he  again  wrote  to  the  Ameer.  From  Cabool  a  joint  letter  was 
addressed,  in  Persian  and  English,  to  the  King  of  Bokhara  by 
Sir  John  Keane,  then  commanding  the  army,  and  Sir  William 
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Macnaghten,  envoy,  pointing  out  the  friendly  objects  with  which 
Colonel  .Stoddart  had  been  sent  to  his  court,  and  culling  upon 
him  to  release  that  officer,  and  send  him  to  Cabool.  In  August 
1839,  Major  Todd,  envoy  at  Herat,  sent  Moollah  Seyud  Ala- 
hommed,  commonly  called  Khan  Moollah  Khan,  or  chief  priest 
of  Herat,  on  a  mission  to  Bokhara,  to  procure  the  release  of 
Colonel  Stoddart.  This  priest  was  furnished  with  letters  to  the 
Ameer  from  Kamran  Shah  of  Herat,  from  his  Vizier  Yar  Ma- 
hommed  Khan,  and  from  the  British  envoy.  The  Moollah  was 
rudely  received  by  the  Khan,  reproached  with  favouring  infidels, 
and  dismissed  without  ceremony,  in  the  month  of  November  if 
we  rightly  recollect,  having  failed  to  accomplish  his  object. 

Captain  Abbot,  who  was  about  this  time  sent  on  a  mission  to 
Khiva,  was  instructed  to  concert  with  the  Khan  of  that  princi> 
pality,  such  measures  as  he  could  devise  for  procuring  the  release 
of  Colonel  Stoddart. 

In  consequence  of  Captain  Abbot’s  representations,  the  Khan 
Huzrut,  as  he  is  called,  sent,  as  his  envoy  to  Bokhara,  a  priest 
of  great  reputation,  who  was  furnished  with  a  letter  from  his 
sovereign  to  the  Ameer,  demanding  the  release  of  Colonel  Stod¬ 
dart.  'i'his  mission  was  speedily  followed  by  another,  charged 
with  the  same  duty.  They  returned  with  the  intelligence  that 
Colonel  Stoddart  was  treated  with  great  distinction  at  Bokhara, 
but  that  the  Ameer  would  not  agree  to  let  him  depart. 

In  June  1840,  Lieutenant, now  Sir  Richmond  Shakespeare,  who 
succeeded  Captain  Abbot  at  Khiva,  reported  that  he  had  been  in 
communication  with  the  Khan  Huzrut  on  the  means  of  effecting 
Colonel  Stoddart’s  release.  That  the  Khan  was  much  scanda¬ 
lized  by  the  conduct  of  the  Ameer,  which,  he  said,  reflected  dis¬ 
grace  upon  all  Islam. 

Sir  R.  Shakespeare,  therefore,  applied  to  the  envoy  at  Herat 
for  letters  from  Kamran  Shah  and  Yar  Mahommed  Khan,  to  be 
sent,  along  with  a  communication  from  the  Khan  Huzrut,  by 
Cazee  Moollah  Aluhommed  Hoossein  to  Bokhara,  to  demaiKl 
the  release  of  Colonel  Stoddart 

Sir  R.  Shakespeare  hoped  that  this  evidence  of  concert  between 
the  two  governments  of  Herat  and  Khiva  might  have  some  effect 
upon  the  Ameer.  Lord  Auckland,  then  Governor-General  of 
India,  communicated  to  the  authorities  at  home  the  measures 
in  which  the  officers  of  his  government  in  Affghanistan  were 
engaged  to  procure  the  release  of  Colonel  Stoddart ;  and  Sir 
William  Macnaghten,  then  envoy  at  Cabool,  intimated  that 
he  was  not  without  hopes  of  effecting  that  object,  through  the 
agents  of  Shah  Soojah  about  to  be  sent  to  Bokhara. 

Lord  Palmerston,  not  contented  to  rely  solely  on  the  efforts 
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which,  through  the  Governor- General  of  India  and  the  British 
representatives  and  agents  in  Asia,  had  been  made  in  concert  with 
the  governments  of  Herat,  Khiva,  and  Cabool,  to  effect  Colonel 
Stoddart’s  liberation,  addressed  letters  to  her  Majesty’s  Ambas¬ 
sadors  at  Constantinople  and  St  Petersburg,  requesting  the 
influential  aid  of  both  these  courts  to  effect  the  same  object. 
The  Sultan  addressed  a  letter  to  the  King  of  Bokhara,  urging 
him  to  allow  Colonel  Stoddart  to  depart,  and  pointing  out  the 
impropriety  of  detaining  a  person  sent  on  a  friendly  mission  to 
his  court.  The  court  of  St  Petersburg,  in  like  manner,  readily 
employed  its  good  offices  for  so  desirable  an  object;  and  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1839,  a  Russian  agent,  sent  to  Bokhara  for  that  purpose, 
demanded  that  Colonel  Stoddart  should  be  released.  A  similar 
demand  was  addressed  to  the  Bokhara  ambassadors  at  St  Peters¬ 
burg,  by  Count  Nesselrode.  Two  sahibzadehs,  men  of  great 
reputed  sanctity,  dispatched  on  a  mission  from  Cabool  to  Bok¬ 
hara  for  the  same  purpose,  were  seized  and  imprisoned  by  Dost 
Muhommcd  Khan. 

When  Captain  Conolly  was  sent  in  the  autumn  of  1840,  on  a 
mission  to  Kokand,  he  was  instructed,  as  the  agents  to  Khiva 
had  previously  been,  to  concert  measures  with  the  sovereign  of 
that  principality  for  the  liberation  of  Colonel  Stoddart.  Sir  R. 
Shakespeare  continued  at  Khiva  to  organize  a  combined  remon¬ 
strance  to  the  Ameer  on  the  part  of  Cabool,  Herat,  Khiva,  and 
Kokand,  from  which  he  entertained  sanguine  hopes  of  suc¬ 
cess.  Another  agent  had  been  sent  from  Cabool — Mahommed 
Hoosein  Kashy — who  returned  with  letters  from  Colonel  Stod¬ 
dart  dated  in  October  1840,  announcing  his  release  from  con¬ 
finement,  and  intimating  the  Ameer’s  desire  to  conclude  a  treaty 
of  friendship  with  England. 

On  receiving  this  intelligence.  Sir  William  Macnaghten  ad¬ 
dressed  a  letter  in  Persian  to  the  King  of  Bokhara,  inclosing  a 
draft  of  a  treaty,  also  in  Persian,  sealed  by  himself  and  Shah 
Soojah’s  vizier,  for  the  Ameer’s  approbation  and  acceptance. 
These  he  transmitted  through  Colonel  Stoddart.  The  receipt 
of  this  communication,  and  the  satisfaction  it  gave  to  the 
Ameer,  were  referred  to  in  one  of  Colonel  Stoddart’s  letters. 
While  these  proceedings  were  in  progress  in  the  East,  the 
Government  at  home  had  been  informed  of  Colonel  Stoddart’s 
noble  but  unfortunate  reply  to  the  Ameer,  when  it  was  proposed 
to  release  him  on  the  demand  of  Russia ;  and  fearing  that,  on  the 
recurrence  of  any  similar  opportunity  of  getting  away  from 
Bokhara,  he  might  persevere  from  the  same  high  motives  in  re¬ 
fusing  to  pro&t  by  it,  the  British  ambassador  at  St  Petersburg 
communicated  to  him  the  wish  of  her  Majesty’s  government. 
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that  he  should  not  hesitate  to  take  advantage  of  any  such  occa¬ 
sion  that  might  again  present  itself  to  procure  his  liberation.  The 
Marquis  of  Clanricarde,  at  the  same  time,  informed  him  that  he 
would  he  well  received  at  the  Russian  frontier  stations,  and 
authorized  him  to  draw  upon  the  Embassy  for  money  to  pay  iiis 
expenses.  This  letter  was  delivered  to  Colonel  Stoddart  by  M. 
lioutenieff,  and  its  receipt  acknowledged. 

In  January  1841,  Colonel  Stoddart  in  a  private  letter  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  had  been  released  from  all  restraint,  and  that  he 
was  in  high  favour  with  the  Ameer ;  but  entreated  that  no 
attempt  might  be  made  to  send  letters  to  him  secretly,  as  it 
might  cost  his  own  life,  and  that  of  the  messenger.  In  March 
of  the  same  year,  Colonel  Stoddart  sent  one  of  his  Persian 
servants,  who  had  also  been  seized  at  Bokhara,  and  whose 
release  he  obtained,  with  letters  for  her  Majesty’s  Government  to 
Colonel  Shell,  then  at  'J’rebizonde.  In  this  packet  was  a  letter 
from  the  Ameer  of  Bokhara  to  the  Queen,  proposing  a  treaty 
of  alliance  with  England;  and  letters  from  Colonel  Stoddart  com¬ 
municating  in  detail  the  demands  of  his  Highness.  The  Ameer 
demanded  that  certain  territories  and  places  bordering  on  Atf- 
ghanistan,  to  which  there  were  other  claimants,  should  be  de¬ 
clared  by  her  Majesty’s  Government  to  be  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Bokhara. 

The  Ameer’s  propositions,  therefore,  involved  questions  which 
her  Majesty’s  Government  could  not  have  decided  without  a  re¬ 
ference  to  the  Government  of  India  and  to  that  of  Shah  Suojah, 
whose  interests,  rather  than  those  of  the  British  Government,  were 
involved  in  these  proposals  and  demands.  It  was  only  as  the 
allies  of  Shah  Soojah  that  the  British  authorities  could  take 
any  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  questions  raised  by  the  Ameer. 
The  only  practicable  course,  therefore,  was  to  transmit  the 
Ameer’s  communications  to  the  Governor- General  of  India,  and 
transfer  to  his  lordship’s  government  the  negotiation  which  had 
thus  been  opened  by  the  sovereign  of  Bokhara.  The  determina¬ 
tion  of  her  Majesty’s  Government  to  adopt  this  course,  was  com¬ 
municated  by  Lord  Palmerston  in  a  letter  to  Colonel  Stoddart, 
delivered  to  him  at  Bokhara  on  the  10th  of  December. 

The  Governor- General  having  received  the  communications 
from  Bokhara,which  had  been  transmitted  from  England,  addressed 
to  the  Ameer  a  letter  in  Persian,  acquainting  him  that  Colonel 
Stoddart’s  letters  had  been  received  by  her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment.  That  his  Highness’s  letter  to  the  Queen,  expressing  a 
desire  to  enter  into  a  friendly  alliance  with  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  had  been  duly  presented  to  her  Majesty,  who  entertained 
the  most  amicable  sentiments  towards  his  Highness,  and  an 
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earnest  desire  to  cultivate  his  friendship.  His  lordship  inti¬ 
mated  that  he  was  authorized  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Bok¬ 
hara,  and  that  some  presents  for  the  Ameer  were  to  be  sent  from 
England.  A  draft  of  the  proposed  treaty,  which  Colonel  Stoil- 
<iart  was  to  be  empowered  to  conclude,  accompanied  this  letter. 

In  the  beginning  of  October  1841,  letters  from  Colonel  Stod- 
dart,  written  in  the  middle  of  August,  were  received  at  Kanda-  • 
liar.  In  these  he  stated  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the 
Ameer’s  court,  with  full  powers  to  form  any  treaty  that  might 
be  desired  by  the  British  Government;  and  that  the  Russian 
slaves  had  been  declared  free  to  leave  Bokhara,  on  being  ran¬ 
somed  by  themselves  or  their  friends. 

In  his  previous  letters,  both  to  England  and  to  India,  he  had 
expressed  entire  confidence  in  the  friendly  sentiments  of  the 
Ameer  towards  England  and  towards  himself.  He  was  trusted 
and  acknowledged  in  his  official  character  by  the  Prince,  who  had 
denounced  him  as  an  enemy  and  a  spy.  He  believed  the  favour¬ 
able  change  which  had  been  produced  in  his  feelings  to  be 
the  result  of  better  information,  of  a  more  just  and  rational 
perception  of  the  views  of  the  British  Government,  and  of  his 
own  •  interests ;  and  he  therefore  had  no  doubt  that  it  would  be 
permanent.  He  had  now  no  apprehensions  for  his  own  liberty 
or  safety,  and  there  appeared  to  be  no  reason  why  any  such  fears 
should  be  entertained.  He  was  in  free  communication  with  the 
British  Government  and  its  agents;  his  messengers  w'ent  to 
Trebezonde,  to  Cabool,  to  Herat,  to  Khiva,  and  to  Kokand. 
He  considered  his  liberty  perfect,  and  his  influence  all  that  could 
be  desired.  He  was  cheered  by  the  conviction  that  he  had 
accomplished  the  public  objects  of  his  journey  to  Bokhara;  and 
that  he  was  now  about  to  leave  with  honour  the  city  where  he 
had  suffered  so  many  indignities. 

But  from  day  to  day  his  departure  was  postponed.  The 
Ameer  appears  to  have  thought  that  the  presence  of  Colonel 
Stoddart  might  be  advantageous  to  him  in  his  negotiations  with 
the  Russian  envoy,  who  was  then  approaching  Bokhara.  Ou 
Tuesday  the  17th  of  August  the  Russian  mission  arrived,  and 
on  or  before  the  21st  demanded,  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor, 
that  Colonel  Stoddart  should  be  sent  to  Russia.  The  Ameer 
intimated  to  him  this  demand,  and  asked  whether  he  desired 
that  it  should  be  acceded  to.  With  characteristic  spirit  he 
replied,  if  there  was  any  order  from  his  own  Government  that 
he  should  proceed  to  Russia,  or  if  the  Ameer  had  any  busi¬ 
ness  to  entrust  to  him  in  that  direction,  he  was  ready  to  go ; 
but  that  otherwise  he  was  not  willing  to  go.  The  Ameer  sent 
again  to  say,  that  not  having  received  any  answer  to  the  Letters 
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lie  had  addressed  to  the  British  Government,  and  the  Russians 
having  sent  to  say  they  would  render  him  services,  he  was  at  a 
loss  what  excuse  to  give  for  not  sending  him  to  Russia.  Colonel 
Stoddart,  perceiving  that  the  Ameer’s  object  was  to  excite  his 
pride  and  jealousy,  with  great  prudence  replied,  that  the  Ameer 
was  the  best  judge  what  course  should  be  pursued,  and  what 
*  answer  should  be  given ;  that  if  his  Highness  should  determine 
to  send  him  by  Russia  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  go.  The  Ameer, 
finding  that  he  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  committing  Colonel 
Stoddart  to  any  declaration  that  indicated  hostility  to  Russia,  or 
the  Russian  mission,  sent  again  to  say,  that  if  favourable  answers 
should  arrive  to  the  letters  he  had  sent  to  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  it  was  his  intention  to  send  Colonel  Stoddart,  with  a  man 
of  rank  and  suitable  honours,  to  Cabool ;  but  that,  if  such  letters 
did  not  arrive  before  the  departure  of  the  Russian  mission,  he 
must  take  his  chance  of  being  surrendered  to  Russia.  On  this 
Colonel  Stoddart  remarks,  that  the  Ameer  was  trying  the  old 
*  trick  of  playing  one  off  against  the  other.’ 

On  the  7th  September,  Colonel  Stoddart  received  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Clanricarde’s  letter,  communicating  to  him  the  desire  of 
liis  Government,  that  he  should  no  longer  hesitate  to  profit  by 
any  opportunity  the  Russian  agents  might  afford  him  for  effect¬ 
ing  his  liberation.  On  the  IStli,  the  Ameer  marched  with  an 
armed  force  towards  Samarcand ;  and  recommended  to  Colonel 
Stoddart,  as  his  usual  residence  would  be  lonely  in  the  absence 
of  the  troops,  to  remove  either  to  the  house  of  the  minister  or 
that  of  M.  Boutenieff.  Colonel  Stoddart  preferred  the  latter, 
went  thither  on  the  J9th,  and  experienced  great  kindness  from 
the  Russian  envoy. 

On  the  return  of  the  Ameer  from  Samarcand,  he  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  Captain  Conolly,  who  was  at  first  received  with  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  whom  Colonel  Stoddart  joined  at  the  house  of  the 
l^aib  on  the  10th  November;  having  then  no  suspicion  of  any 
unfriendly  feeling  towards  either  Captain  Conolly  or  himself  on 
the  part  of  the  Ameer. 

On  the  19th,  they  removed  to  a  good  house  in  the  town, 
which  the  Ameer  had  assigned  for  their  residence.  At  their  first 
audience,  the  Ameer  intimated  an  intention  to  send  Colonel 
Stoddart  away,  and  to  retain  Captain  Conolly  as  British  agent 
at  Bokhara — seeming  only  to  hesitate  a  little  on  account  of  the 
non-arrival  of  a  reply  to  his  Letter  to  the  Queen.  But  at  this 
time  they  received  a  friendly  intimation  that  they  were  both  dis¬ 
trusted. 

On  the  2d  of  November,  the  insurrection  had  broken  out  at 
Cabool ;  and,  before  the  end  of  that  month,  reports  were  current 
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at  Bokhara  that  Shah  Soojah  had  been  deposed — that  Akher 
Khan  had  gone  to  Cabool — that  Sir  Alexander  Burnes,  and  most 
of  the  English,  had  been  killed.  The  Ameer  questioned  the 
British  officers  about  these  rumours,  and  they,  having  no  infor¬ 
mation,  could  only  express  doubts  of  their  truth.  A  messenger 
who  had  been  dispatched  to  them  from  Cabool,  had  left  his 
packets  at  Muzar,  having  heard  that  they  and  the  Naib  had  been 
seized  by  the  Ameer.  On  the  2d  of  December  they  were  again 
called  to  the  presence  of  the  Ameer,  who  spoke  to  them  harshly 
and  contemptuously — accusing  the  British  missions  to  Khiva 
and  Kokand  of  having  excited  those  states  to  enmity  against 
him.  They  endeavoured  to  soothe  him.  He  said  he  wanted  one 
of  two  things — positive  friendship,  or  positive  enmity — and  asked, 
if  the  British  Government  intended  the  first,  why  no  answer  had 
come  to  his  letters?  I'hey  repeated  their  former  answers  about 
the  distance  between  Bokhara  and  England,  and  the  probability 
that  the  answer  would  be  sent  round  through  the  Governor- 
General  of  India.  They  reminded  him,  that  in  answer  to  his 
Highness’s  communications  to  Cabool,  Sir  William  Macnaghten 
had  sent  a  treaty  of  friendship,  signed  by  the  vizier  of  Shah 
Soojah  and  by  himself;  that  the  Governor- General  had  writ¬ 
ten  the  most  amicable  professions  to  his  Majesty,  and  had  autho¬ 
rized  Colonel  Stoddart  to  sign  a  treaty  of  friendship  on  the  part 
of  the  British  Government.  He  could  not  deny  the  truth  of 
these  statements,  but  haughtily  asked,  if  they  would  have  him 
treat  with  a  minister — spoke  of  exterminating  the  Affghans  if 
the  English  did  not  support  them,  and  continued  to  contradict 
almost  every  thing  they  said,  recurring  with  frequent  complaints 
to  the  objects  of  the  British  policy  in  those  countries.  For 
some  days  afterwards,  they  received  assurances  from  M.  Bou- 
tenieff  and  their  other  friends,  that  the  Ameer’s  object  in 
treating  them  with  so  much  harshness,  had  been  only  to  sift 
them,  and  that  he  had  been  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  ex¬ 
amination.  This  information  appeared  to  be  confirmed  by  a 
friendly  message  from  the  Ameer  through  a  confidential  servant, 
to  ask  what  conclusion  they  and  Allabdad  Khan  had  come  to 
‘  on  the  matter  of  going.’ — 'I'hey  replied,  that  they  left  this 
question  entirely  to  his  Majesty’s  decision. 

On  the  lOih  of  December,  Lord  Palmerston’s  despatch  to  Colo¬ 
nel  Stoddart  arrived.  Its  contents  were  communicated  to  the 
Ameer,  wiih  an  assurance  that  it  furnished  as  strong  proof  as 
could  be  given  of  the  friendship  of  the  British  Government, 
and  a  hope  was  expressed  that  it  would  be  accepted  as  such. 
On  the  19ih,  the  Ameer  summoned  Colonel  Stoddart  and 
Captain  Conolly  to  court,  and  talked  long  and  graciously  with 
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them  ‘  about  the  continued  bad  rumours  from  Cabool.’ — Next  day 
they  were  committed  to  prison. 

The  first  rumour  of  this  event  reached  Tehran  in  February, 
and  was  received  in  England  in  April.  In  the  last  days  of  May 
or  first  days  of  June,  it  was  confirmed  by  official  intelligence  from 
St  Petersburg.  M.  Boutenieff,  the  Russian  minister  then  at 
Bokhara,  had  reported  this  event  to  his  government  in  a  despatch 
written  in  February.  lie  complains  that  the  Ameer  had  taken 
this  arbitrary  step  in  defiance  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  mission,  aitd  in  violation  of  his  promise  to  permit  Colonel 
Stoddart  to  proceed  to  Russia.  The  day  after  this  official  intel¬ 
ligence  was  received.  Lord  Aberdeen  wrote  to  the  British 
Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  instructing  him  to  lose  no  time  in 
urging  the  Sultan,  and  any  other  persons  who  might  have  in¬ 
fluence  at  Bokhara,  to  address  letters  to  the  Ameer,  and  to  persons 
in  his  confidence,  pressing  upon  him  in  the  strongest  manner  the 
injustice  of  his  conduct  to  the  British  agents,  and  the  evil  conse¬ 
quences  which,  sooner  or  later,  may  result  to  himself  from  his  per¬ 
severance  in  his  present  system  of  oppression  in  regard  to  them. 
In  the  month  of  August,  the  Russian  minister  in  London 
communicated  by  order  of  the  Government  to  Lord  Aberdeen, 
that  in  conformity  with  the  wish  expressed  by  the  British Govetn- 
ment,  M.  Boutenieff  had  demanded  at  Bokhara  that  Colonel 
Stoddart  should  be  set  at  liberty — that  this  demand  had  at  first 
been  favourably  received,  but  that,  after  the  arrival  of  Captain 
Conolly,  both  had  been  put  in  prison.  That  the  Russian  minister 
would  not  fail  to  protest  energetically  against  this  proceeding,  by 
which  the  Khan  of  Bokhara  seemed  desirous  to  defy  England 
and  Russia  at  the  same  time. 

These  friendly  exertions  of  the  Russian  court  induced  Lord 
Aberdeen  to  convey  to  Count  Nesselrode  the  acknowledg¬ 
ments  of  the  British  Government,  in  terms  which  we  know  elicited 
expressions  of  great  satisfaction  from  the  Emperor.  The  Bri¬ 
tish  minister  at  the  court  of  Russia  was  in  constant  commu¬ 
nication  with  Count  Nesselrode  on  this  subject;  and  in  the 
month  of  August  informed  Loid  Aberdeen,  that  the  Russian 
Government  had  refused  to  receive  the  Envoy  from  Bokhara, 
who  had  arrived  at  Orenburg,  and  had  intimated  to  him,  that  to 
jelease  from  captivity  the  Russian  slaves  at  Bokhara,  to  set  at 
liberty  Colonel  Stoddart  and  Captain  Conolly,  was  the  con¬ 
dition  sine  qua  non  of  his  being  permitted  to  advance  to  St 
Petersburg. 

So  long  as  the  Russian  Mission  remained  at  Bokhara,  san¬ 
guine  hopes  were  entertained  that  the  influence  of  M.  Boute- 
nieff  might  be  effectual  in  procuring  the  release  of  Colonel  Stod- 
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dart  and  Captain  Conolly.  There  was  no  doubt  that  it  would 
lie  exerted  to  the  utmost,  or  that  it  was  far  more  powerful  than 
any  that  a  British  agent  could  have  exercised  at  Bokhara,  even 
if  it  had  been  possible  to  send  one  thither. 

Afghanistan  was  now  hostile.  We  had  no  m'ssion  at  Herat, 
or  Khiva,  or  Kokand.  That  at  Cabool  was  itself  in  imminent 
danger.  The  communication  between  Persia  and  Bokhara,  even 
by  messengers,  had  been  rendered  altogether  impracticable  to  us, 
fur  a  time  at  least,  by  the  public  execution  of  a  messenger  of  the 
mission,  and  of  a  Turcoman  of  Scrakhs,  who  had  attempted  to 
communicate  with  Colonel  Stoddart.  No  bribe  would  induce 
any  man  to  be  the  bearer  of  Letters  from  the  British  Mission  to 
Bokhara.  The  Russian  Mission  alone  afforded  a  channel  through 
which  authentic  information  could  be  regularly  received ;  and  M. 
Boutenieff’s  stay  at  Bokhara  would  have  been  prolonged,  had  not 
the  conduct  of  the  Ameer  made  it  necessary  fur  him  to  hasten  his 
departure.  He  set  out  towards  the  end  of  April ;  and  before  the 
Russian  Mission  had  well  arrived  at  Orenburg,  the  British  ofii> 
cers  had  been  executed  at  Bokhara. 

The  first  authentic  intelligence,  then,  of  the  imprisonment  of 
Colonel  Stoddart  and  Captain  Conolly,  was  received  in  England 
on  the  30th  of  May  or  1st  of  June;  and  before  the  1st  of  July 
tlrese  unfortunate  officers  were  no  more.  No  effort,  therefore, 
which  the  British  Government  might  have  made  to  save  them 
could  by  any  possibility  hare  averted  their  fate.  About  three 
months  were  required  to  send  even  a  Letter  to  Bokhara.  Not  more 
than  one  month,  as  is  now  ascertained,  elapsed  between  the  receipt 
of  the  intelligence  that  they  had  been  seized,  and  the  date  of 
tlieir  execution. 

But,  as  authentic  information  of  this  crime  was  not  conveyed 
to  the  British  Government  till  after  a  considerable  interval,  the 
attempts  to  procure  their  liberation  were  still  persevered  in. 
The  Governor-General  of  India,  taking  advantage  of  the  re-occu¬ 
pation  of  Cabool  by  our  troops,  addressed  a  1.  tter  to  the  Ameer, 
announcing  his  Lordship’s  recent  victories,  and  requesting  that 
the  two  British  officers  should  be  sent  into  Persia.  Whatever 
opinions  may  be  entertained  of  the  wisdom  or  prudence  of  the 
terms  in  which  this  communication  was  conceived,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  intention  with  which  it  was  written.  But,  three 
months  before  bis  Lordship  had  penned  that  epistle,  the  British 
officers  had  ceased  to  exist.  A  letter  from  the  Queen  to  the 
Ameer  was  prepared  and  forwarded ;  but  before  its  arrival  at 
Tehran,  Colonel  Shell  had  been  made  aware  that  it  was  already 
too  late.  He  had  received  authentic  intelligence  of  their  execu¬ 
tion  at  Bokhara. 
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These  are  the  simple  facts  of  the  case.  If  Captain  Grover 
vas  acquainted  with  them,  what  shall  we  say  of  him  ?  Or  what 
shall  we  say  if,  not  knowing  the  facts,  he  ventures,  in  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  his  own  ignorance,  to  impute  dishonourable  intentions 
or  dishonourable  neglect  to  the  Government  of  his  country  ? 

We  have,  perhaps,  wearied  our  readers  with  this  detail ;  but  if 
there  be  any  one  who,  misled  by  Captain  Grover,  entertained  a 
doubt  on  the  subject — who  feared  that  the  British  Government 
had  failed,  from  any  cause,  to  do  its  duty  where  the  liberty  and 
the  life  of  a  brave  officer  were  at  stake — he  will  thank  us  for 
having  so  wearied  him. 

'I'his,  we  regret  to  say,  is  not  all.  In  his  anxiety  to  fix  these 
imputations  upon  the  British  Government,  Captain  Grover  has 
resorted  to  means  which  the  utmost  charity  of  construction  will 
not  permit  us  to  attribute  to  ignorance.  He  must  have  per¬ 
ceived,  that  if  June  or  July  1842  should  be  established  as  the 
date  of  the  murder  at  Bokhara,  his  disbelief  of  the  Akhondzadeh’s 
statement  would  be  proved  to  have  been  groundless — his  own 
proposal  to  proceed  to  Bokhara  needless — and  Dr  Wolff’s  mis¬ 
sion  an  useless  exposure  of  his  life  to  imminent  peril.  He  must 
have  seen  that  the  refusal  of  the  Government  to  incur  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  sending  him,  or  any  one  else,  officially  to  Bokhara, 
would  thus  be  justified — that  much  of  his  owm  argument,  many 
of  his  charges  and  complaints,  would  fall  to  the  ground — that 
much  of  his  indignation  would  become  ludicrous — and  that  the 
most  elaborate  of  his  rhetorical  declamations  would  at  once  be 
perceived  to  be  an  empty  bubble.  He  had  therefore  strong 
reasons  for  desiring  to  believe  that  the  officers  had  not  been 
put  to  death  till  July  1843  ;  and  we  never  happen  to  have  met 
with  a  man  who  has  so  great  a  facility  in  persuading  himself  of 
what  he  desires  to  believe,  as  Captain  Grover. 

On  the  5th  May  1844,  Dr  Wolff  wrote  at  least  three  Letters, 
announcing  that  it  had  been  communicated  to  him  by  command 
of  the  King  of  Bokhara,  that  Colonel  Stoddart  and  Captain 
Conolly  had  been  executed  for  certain  imputed  offences,  at  a  date 
which  is  differently  written  in  each  of  these  three  Letters.  In 
that  to  Captain  Grover,  Dr  W'olff  gives  a  Mahommedan  date 
only ;  viz.  the  month  Sarratan,  (Cancer,)  in  the  year  of  the 
Hijera  1259,  which  would  correspond  with  June  or  July  1843. 
In  his  Letter  to  Colonel  Shell,  he  gives  only  the  Christian  date 
of  July  1842.  In  his  Letter  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  he  gives  the  date 
both  according  to  the  Mahommedan  and  the  Christian  eras,  viz. 
the  month  Sarratan,  1259  of  the  Hijera,  (July  1842.)  All  these 
Letters  were  seen  by  Captain  Grover,  and  the  discrepancy  in  the 
dates  was  pointed  out  to  him. 
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Dr  WolfT  had  thus  given  two  irreconcilahle  dates,  and  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  choose  between  them.  July  1842  correspond¬ 
ed  closely,  though  not  precisely,  with  the  date  assigned  to  this  • 
event  by  Saleh  Mahommed  the  Akhondzadeh ;  whose  account 
of  the  execution,  given  in  November  1842,  had,  in  all  essential 
particulars,  been  confirmed  by  Dr  Wolff.  To  assume,  therefore, 
that  the  execution  had  taken  place  in  1843,  was  to  attribute  to- 
the  Akhondzadeh  a  prescience  superhuman.  It  was  to  assume 
that  he  knew  in  November  1 842  what  was  to  occur  in  J uly  1 843— 
the  place,  the  manner,  the  order  of  the  execution — all  the  essen¬ 
tial  particulars.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Mahommedan  date  1259 
— corresponding  with  June  or  July  1843 — which  Dr  Wolff  had 
given  in  his  Letter  to  Captain  Grover,  had  been  announced,  it 
was  said  on  the  authority  of  the  King  of  Bokhara  himself,  and 
officially  communicated  by  Dr  Wolff  to  the  committee  which 
employed  him.  Captain  Grover  appears  to  have  considered  this 
conclusive  ;  and  while  he  refuses  to  believe  the  King’s  intimation, 
or  Dr  Wolff’s  ofHcial  assurances  that  the  execution  took  place 
at  all,  with  whimsical  inconsistency  he  determines  to  maintain, 
at  all  hazards,  the  accuracy  of  the  date  his  Highness  assigns  to 
this  event. 

An  attempt  is  made  to  corroborate  this  view  by  the  evidence 
of  certain  Bokharees  at  Constantinople,  with  whom  a  Mr  Layard 
had  communicated  through  one  of  the  Persian  Princes  who  visited 
England,  and  who  were  stated  to  have  asserted  that  Stoddart 
was  still  alive  in  1843;  that  he  was  at  liberty,  and  in  favour, 
and,  having  obtained  permission  to  visit  England,  was  about  to 
set  out.  If  this  had  been  true,  Dr  Wolff  could  not  have  failed 
to  hear  of  it  on  the  spot,  from  the  Jews,  if  from  no  one  else.  We 
attach  no  value  to  any  information  so  obtained  ;  for  a  native  of 
Bokhara,  finding  himself  in  Europe,  w’ould,  we  conceive,  almost 
as  a  matter  of  coarse  deny  the  murder  of  an  European  by  the 
government  of  Bokhara ;  because  he  would  fear  that  he  might 
be  made  personally  responsible  for  the  act  of  his  government, 
as  he  would  have  been  at  Bokhara. 

Under  the  influence  of  similar  feelings,  we  find  the  Bokharee 
envoy  at  Tehran  acknowledging  to  the  Shah’s  prime  minister 
and  to  the  Russian  mission  the  execution  of  the  two  British 
oflScers,  and  attempting  to  justify  that  act  on  the  same  grounds 
on  which  the  King  of  Bokhara  afterwards  attempted  to  justify 
it ;  but  peremptorily  and  distinctly  denying  that  any  such  exe¬ 
cution  had  taken  place,  the  moment  he  is  questioned  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  by  the  British  envoy  or  by  Dr  Wolff,  who  appeared  to  be 
connected  with  the  British  Government.  But,  in  the  mean 
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time,  Dr  WolfF  had  discovered  that  the  Mahommtdan  date 
given  in  his  Letters  of  the  5th  May  was  erroneous;  and  on 
the  19th  June,  while  still  at  Bokhara,  and  in  great  peril,  he 
wrote  to  Lady  Georgiana  Wolff  a  Letter,  which  we  know  was 
communicated  to  Captain  Grover,  in  which  he  states  distinctly 
‘  that  Stoddart  and  Conoliy  had  been  killed  in  the  month 
‘  Sarratan,  (July,)  Hijera  1258,  (not  1259.’) 

After  his  return  to  Tehran,  Dr  Wolff  more  fully  and  circum¬ 
stantially  explained  the  error  into  which  he  had  fallen  respect¬ 
ing  the  Mahommedan  date  assigned  to  the  execution,  in  his  Let¬ 
ters  of  the  5th  May.  He  explains  that,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
Naib  had  misled  him  by  naming  1259,  but  that  the  Naib  having 
at  the  same  time  stated  that  the  execution  had  taken  place  twenty 
months  before  Dr  W'olflTs  arrival  in  Bokhara,  had  in  fact  fur¬ 
nished  the  means  of  correcting  the  date,  if  Dr  Wolff  had  known 
that  the  year  in  which  he  was  writing  was  1260  of  the  Hijera. 
That  the  next  day,  but  not  until  after  his  Letters  had  been  sent 
off,  the  Naib  himself  corrected  the  mistake — telling  Dr  VV’olff 
that  he  ought  to  have  said  1258,  not  1259.  Dr  Wolff  adds — 
‘  And  that  both  Conoliy  and  Stoddart  were  killed  in  1268,’  (that 
is,  in  1842,)  *  was  confirmed  by — 1,  Mehram  Kaseem  ;  2,  Mehram 
‘  Shadee;  3,  the  Sheikawul;  4,  Mehram  Ashur;  5,  Moolah 
‘  Mahooem ;  6,  Mullum  Beg ;  7,  Kabbi  Pinehas,  chief  Rabbi 
‘  of  the  Jews,  besides  twenty  other  Jews;  and  also  by  the  people 
*  of  Karakol  and  Charjoo,  and  several  Turcomans  at  Merve.’ 

Now,  in  the  work  before  us.  Captain  Grover  has  not  mentioned 
the  fact,  that  Dr  Wolff  had  declared  the  Mahommedan  date  of 
1259,  or  1843,  to  be  erroneous,  and  the  true  date  to  be  1258,  or 
1842.  He  even  avoids  stating  the  fact,  that  in  his  communica¬ 
tions  of  the  5th  May,  Dr  Wolff  had  assigned  both  dates  for  the 
murder.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  book,  there  is  no 
intimation  that  Dr  Wolff  had  ever  assigned  to  this  event  any  date 
but  that  of  1259,  which  he  had  distinctly  recalled,  and  declared 
to  be  a  mistake.  An  error  in  one  of  Dr  Wolff’s  Letters — an  error 
which  Captain  Grover  well  knew  the  Doctor  had  acknowledged 
and  corrected — has  thus  been  held  up  to  the  public  as  evidence 
to  prove  that  the  officers  were  not  put  to  death  before  July  1843! 
We  think  it  unnecessary,  and  it  certainly  would  be  an  unpleasant 
task  to  comment  upon  these  facts. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  we  have  to  accuse 
Captain  Grover  of  keeping  out  of  sight  important  facts ;  and 
thus  leading  his  readers  to  believe  what  they  could  not  have  be¬ 
lieved,  if  the  whole  facts  had  been  fairly  stated.  He  has 
dwelt  long  and  often  upon  the  Letter  addressed  by  Lord 
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Ellenborough  to  ihe  King  of  Bokhara,  in  which  Colonel  Stod- 
dart  and  Captain  Conolly  are  described  as  ‘  innocent  travellers.’ 
lie  has  attributed  to  the  unfavourable  influence  produced  by 
that  Letter  the  murder  of  the  officers  ;  and  he  quotes  a  conversa¬ 
tion  between  Dr  Wolff  and  Hagee  Ibrahim  at  Meshed,  to  prove 
that  this  inference  was  just.  Again,  he  says — ‘  The  strongest 
‘  point  in  favour  of  a  belief  of  the  e.xecution,  I  must  candidly 
‘  admit,  is  the  arrival  of  Lord  Ellenborough’s  never- to- be-for- 
‘  gotten  and  never-to-be-forgiven  letter.  That  it  did  arrive  at 
‘  its  destination  there  can  be  no  doubt — Dr  Wolff  saw  that  letter 
‘  at  Bokhara.’  Now,  in  the  very  same  Journal  in  which  Dr  Wolff 
mentions  having  seen  Lord  Ellenborough's  Letter  at  Bokhara,  he 
also  distinctly  states  that  the  Ameer  or  King  had  not  seen  it  whei> 
he  arrived  at  Bokhara.  That  it  had  been  intercepted  and  return¬ 
ed  to  Balkh ;  and  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  Dr  Wolff’s  own 
representations  that  a  messenger  was  sent  to  bring  it  from  thence. 
That  it  was  brought  accordingly,  and  that  thereafter  the  Kii>g 
of  Bukhara  saw  it  for  the  first  time.  This  information  Captain 
Grover  has  not  thought  fit  to  mention  There  is  not  in  his 
volume  one  single  sentence  that  could  lead  us  to  suspect  its  e.\ist- 
ence  I  On  these  facts  likewise  we  must  decline  to  make  any 
observation,  and  we  pass  to  other  matters. 

Captain  Grover  accuses  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  and  Mr  Ad¬ 
dington  of  having  endeavoured  to  ‘induce’  and  ‘tempt*  him  to- 
undertake  the  journey  to  Bokhara  ‘  as  a  private  traveller^  which 
‘  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  must  well  know  could  only  lead  to  my 
‘  destruction,’  (page  61 ;)  and  this  accusation  is  repeated  in  > 
various  forms. 

We  were  much  puzzled,  we  confess,  to  discover  what  possible 
object  either  the  Principal  Secretary  of  State,  or  the  Under 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  could  have  had  in  seeking  to  send 
Captain  Grover  to  inevitable  destruction.  That  he  may  have  been, 
an  intolerable  bore  is  not  improbable;  and  that  none  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  punishments  for  that  description  of  enormity  are  at  all  ade¬ 
quate  to  put  down  the  offence  we  were  ready  to  admit ;  but  still 
there  seemed  to  be  an  unaccountable  grandeur  of  conception  in 
the  idea  of  consigning  a  Downing  Street  bore  to  the  black  well 
at  Bokhara,  that  made  us  hesitate  to  attribute  it  to  the  Foreign 
Office.  Even  the  prospect  of  saving  the  country  seven  shillings  - 
a-day,  which  Captain  Grover  himself  pointed  out,  seemed  to  be 
an  inadequate  reason  for  consigning  him  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  King  of  Bokhara.  But,  on  turning  back  to  page  50,  we 
found  the  following  passage,  which  to  our  eyes  certainly  does  not 
look  very  like  a  desire  to  *  induce  ’  or  '  tempt  ’  Captain  Grover 
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■  to  proceed  to  Bokhara — ‘  On  being  introduced  to  Mr  Adding- 

*  ton,  he  entered  into  a  long  statement  of  the  dangers  of  the 
‘  journey  I  was  about  to  undertake,  evidently  endeavouring  to 
‘  frighten  me.’  Finding  that  Captain  Grover  still  held  to  his 

'  purpose,  Mr  Addington  suggested  that  be  should  see  the  docu¬ 
ments  in  the  Foreign  OflBce  relating  to  Colonel  StoHdart  and 
Captain  Conolly,  and  that  he  might  take  a  few  days  for  reflec¬ 
tion  ;  adding  that,  should  he  then  still  be  disposed  to  go,  he 
should  be  happy  to  see  him  again. 

Captain  Grover  having  examined  the  papers  put  before  him, 
adheres  to  his  intention.  Mr  Hammond  suggested  that  he  should 
take  a  day  or  two  to  deliberate ;  but  he  replied,  *  that  his  mind 
‘  was  made  up,  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  deliberation,  no 

*  time  to  be  lost,  and  that  he  should  like  to  see  Mr  Addington 

*  immediately. 

‘  I  was  again,’  says  Captain  Grover,  ‘  ushered  into  the  pre- 
‘  sence  of  the  Under- Secretary  of  State,  who  seemed  much  sur- 

*  prised  that  my  determination  was  unshaken.  He  said,  the 

*  danger  attending  such  an  expedition  was  so  great,  that  he  did 
‘  not  think  Lord  Aberdeen  would  feel  himself  justified  in  giving 
‘  me  the  sanction  I  required  ;  that  there  would  be  no  objection 

*  whatever  to  my  proceeding  to  Bokhara  in  search  of  my  friend 
‘  as  a  private  traveller;  and  that  Lord  Aberdeen  would  willingly 

*  afford  me  every  assistance  at  his  command  should  I  be  disposed 

*  to  undertake  such  a  journey.* 

A  singular  mode  this  of  ‘  tempting  ’  a  man  to  set  out  on  a 
journey  !  To  try  to  frighten  him  by  pointing  out  its  dangers ; 
to  tell  him  they  are  so  great  that  Lord  Aberdeen  declines  to 
take  any  share  in  the  responsibility  of  exposing  to  them  any 
officer  under  his  orders;  and  to  conclude  by  telling  him,  that  if, 
after  all  these  warnings  and  dissuasions,  he  should  persist  in  go¬ 
ing  as  a  private  traveller,  the  Government  would  still  give 
him  every  facility  in  its  power.  But  the  construction  of  our 
author's  mind  is 'such,  that  it  is  impossible  to  guess  what  con¬ 
clusion  he  may  deduce  from  any  given  premises.  Or,  perhaps. 
Captain  Grover  having,  as  he  tells  us,  ‘  studied  diplomacy  as  a 

*  science  at  a  German  university,’  may  have  there  learned  to  in¬ 
terpret  by  contraries  the  language  of  those  who  profess  it. 

We  have  said  that  we  believed  Captain  Grover  to  be  a  man 
whose  natural  impulse  it  is  to  do  good ;  and  that,  while  we 
thought  him  rash  and  injudicious,  we  believed  him  to  be  capable 
of  generous  impulses  and  emotions.  But  we  are  half  inclined  to 
’retract  that  admission.  We  find  him  advancing  against  so  many 
individuals,. charges  and  insinuations  at  once  injurious  and  un- 
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founded,  that  after  makinp'  every  allowance  for  imperfect  infor¬ 
mation,  eccentricity  of  mind,  and  other  sources  of  error,  we  are 
unable  to  acquit  him  of  ungenerous  feelings. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  passage  in  which  he  supposes 
that  ‘  diplomatic  gentlemen,  in  their  comfortably  warmed  and 
‘carpeted  rooms  in  Downing  Street,’  may  perhaps  ‘smile  now 
‘  while  they  contemplate  the  horrible  sufferings  of  their  victims, 

*  which  a  little  exertion  on  their  part  might  have  averted.’  Then 
we  find  him  suggesting,  insinuating — almost  venturing  to  assert 
— that  the  three  thousand  rupees  paid  by  Colonel  Sheil  to  Saleh 
Mahommed  the  Akhondzadeh,  in  compensation  for  the  losses  he 
had  incurred,  and  the  miserable  sufferings  he  had  endured  in  the 
black  well  of  Bokhara,  in  consequence  of  his  being  in  the  service 
of  the  British  Government,  were  given  to  him  because  the  intel¬ 
ligence  he  conveyed  of  the  murder  of  Colonel  Stoddart  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Conolly  was  agreeable  information.  Could  any  man  of  a 
generous  mind  have  conceived,  still  less  deliberately  written,  and 
printed,  and  published,  such  things  ? 

Our  author  calls  loudly  for  vengeance  on  the  King  of  Bok¬ 
hara,  and  declares,  as  we  have  seen,  that  in  no  other  way  can 
the  British  national  honour  be  maintained,  or  the  name  of  its 
Government  preserved  from  ‘  contempt  and  infamy.’  We  quote 
again  his  own  words — ‘  Should  the  cruelties  practised  upon  Colo- 
‘  nel  Stoddart  and  Captain  Conolly  pass  unavenged,  the  word 

*  Dou'lut'  (the  British  Government)  ‘will  have  a  new  signifi- 
‘  cation— contempt  and  infamy.’  We  hope,  we  trust,  that  if  the 
time  should  come  when  Great  Britain  may  have  it  in  her  power 
to  make  the  present  Sovereign  of  that  country  account  for 
the  atrocities  of  which  he  has  been  guilty,  the  opportunity  will 
not  be  lost.  We  believe  there  is  but  one  man  in  the  nation  who 
does  not  feel  that  the  punishment  of  the  King  of  Bokhara  for 
his  cruelties  to  these  British  ofiBcers,  would  be  an  act  of  most 
equitable  retribution.  But  we  cannot  see  how  Captain  Grover 
can  make  any  such  demand  without  a  gross  violation  of  justice, 
and  a  total  disregard  of  the  first  principles  of  international  law. 

Let  us  see  what  he  says  of  the  King  of  Bokhara’s  conduct  in 
this  matter : — 

<  Before  bringing  this  narrative  to  a  conclusion,  a  sense  of  justiee 
€oni|)eIs  me  to  say  a  few  words  in  defence  of  an  absent  individual,  who 
will  probably  never  have  an  opportunity  of  defending  himself — that  in¬ 
dividual  is  the  King  of  Bokhara.  The  English  newspapers  have  heaped 

*  their  whole  stock  of  opprobrious  epithets  on  the  head  of  that  monarch. 
It  is  natural  enough  that  every  Englishman’s  blood  should  boil  with  ita- 
dignation,  when  he  thinks  of  the  ignominious  treatment  to  which  such  a 
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man  as  Colonel  Stoddart  lias  been  subjected  since  the  year  1838,  by  tbe 
orders  of  Nasr  Ullah,  King  of  Bokhara.  It  is,  indeed,  natural  that  the 
whole  British  nation  should  be  indignant ;  but,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
this  virtuous  indignation  is  misdirected — that  it  is  not  the  King  of  Buk¬ 
hara  that  is  to  be  blamed  fur  these  cruelties,  but  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  !’ 

Now,  if  this  is  Captain  Grover’s  conviction,  can  any  thing 
be  more  abominable,  more  immoral  as  an  international  act,  than 
to  call  upon  the  British  nation  to  take  vengeance  on  the  King 
of  Bokhara  for  a  proceeding  in  which  he  is  thus  declared  to  be 
blameless?  But  Captain  Grover  goes  further.  He  offers  to 
give  the  aid  of  his  personal  services  to  depose  this  blameless 
Ruler,  and  to  carry  all  the  horrors  and  atrocities  of  an  Asiatic 
war  among  the  people  of  Bukhara,  on  the  pretext  that  their 
Sovereign  has  injured  and  insulted  the  British  nation ;  while  in 
truth  he  believes  that  it  is  not  their  Sovereign,  but  his  own  Go¬ 
vernment,  that  is  to  blame.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  here 
said  what  is  contrary  to  his  conviction,  we  must  doubt  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  all  the  statements  in  which  he  denounces  the  conduct 
of  tbe  British  Government.  If  he  has  here  asserted  what  he  does 
not  himself  believe,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  dishonour  upon  his 
own  Government,  then  the  whole  book  may  probably  be  of  the 
same  character. 

On  which  horn  of  tbe  dilemma  does  he  prefer  being  trans¬ 
fixed  ?  We  offer  him  tbe  alternative.  If  he  says  he  is  sin¬ 
cere  in  acquitting  the  King  of  Bokhara,  then  he  convicts  himself 
of  gross  injustice,  and  disregard  of  international  honour,  in  de¬ 
manding  that  be  should  be  attacked  and  punished  for  that  ef 
which  be  acquits  him.  If  he  denies  that  he  is  guilty  of  gross 
injustice,  and  disregard  of  international  honour,  in  proposing  to 
attack  Bokhara,  then  he  admits  that  her  King  is  to  blame,  and 
that,  in  stating  the  contrary,  be  has  asserted  what  he  does  not 
truly  believe. 

This  is  the  man  who  puts  himself  forward  to  teach  the  nation 
how  to  assert  and  maintain  its  honour.  Truly,  Captain  Grover 
has  studied  the  jus  gentium  at  a  German  university  to  some  pur¬ 
pose.  We  should  like  to  know  what  seminary  had  the  honour  of 
perfecting  his  diplomatic  education,  of  which  he  boasts  so  con¬ 
fidently. 

Our  author’s  military  scheme  for  punishing  this  blameless  King 
of  Bokhara,  and  thus  restoring  the  national  honour  to  its  former 
lustre,  is  almost  as  curious  as  bis  ideas  of  international  justice. 
We  give  it  in  his  own  words : — 

*  Assuming,  therefore,  that  it  is  expedient  to  maintain  the  national 
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honour,  I  will  endeavour  to  show  how,  in  my  humble  opinion,  this  may 
be  achieved. 

*  1  put  the  employment  of  a  British  force  out  of  the  question. 

*  Your  Lordship  is  aware  that  both  Khiva  and  Kokand  are  at  war 
with  Bukhara. 

‘  I  had  the  honour  of  submitting  to  your  Lordship  a  letter  from  the 
Ausoof-ood-Di»wluh,  uncle  to  the  King  of  Persia,  governor  of  Khoras- 
saur,  from  which  it  appears  that  he  had  assembled,  between  Merve  and 
Meshed,  the  most  powerful  tribes  of  Saraks,  Mahal,  Merve,  &c.,  and 
that  he  was  ready  to  march  to  Bokhara  to  punish  the  Ameer,  with  the 
permission  of  the  Shah,  if  he  had  the  authority  of  Great  Britain. 

‘  The  King  of  Bukhara  being  such  a  horrible  tyrant,  and  considered 
by  his  subjects  as  a  madman,  they  might  possibly  reflect  upon  the  fate 
of  Cabool,  and  save  us  the  trouble  of  deposing  him. 

‘Now,  the  plan  I  propose  is  this:  England  should  proclaim  to  all  na¬ 
tions  her  intention  of  punishing  the  Ameer  of  Bokhara  for  the  murder 
or  imprisonment  of  her  ambassador,  and  to  set  at  liberty  all  English, 
Russian,  and  Persian  slaves,  the  number  of  which  is  enormous. 

‘  To  carry  this  resolution  into  effect,  your  Lordship  will  only  have  to 
say  the  word  to  put  a  Persian  army  in  motion.  This  army  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  British  officer  as  her  Majesty’s  Commissioner ;  and 
he  onght  to  have  one  or  two  squadrons  of  British  dragoons,  or  Com¬ 
pany’s  cavalry,  and  a  few  light  guns  as  un  escort,  which  would  give  an 
English  character  to  the  expedition.  In  case  of  success,  of  which  I  can 
entertain  no  doubt,  England  would  retrieve  her  honour  ;  should  the  ex¬ 
pedition  fail,  of  course  the  blame  would  lie  with  the  Persians. 

*  The  expetlition  should  be  directed  against  the  Ameer  alone,  our 
policy  requiring  that  Bukhara  should  be  strengthened  rather  than 
weakened. 

‘  I  trust  your  Lordship  will  not  consider  me  presumptuous  in  offering 
these  remarks.  At  all  events,  I  feel  that  I  am  merely  doing  my  duty. 
And,  in  conclusion,  I  beg  leave,  through  your  Lordship,  to  make  a  ten¬ 
der  of  my  dutiful  services  to  her  Majesty,  to  be  employed  in  any  way 
in  this  glorious  enterprise,  although  1  am  quite  sure  your  Lordship  will 
find  many  officers  quite  as  willing  and  better  qualified  than  I  am. — 1  have 
the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship’s  obedient  bumble  servant, 
‘John  Giiuver,  Captain  Unattached. 

‘  The  Right  Hon.  The  Eaul  ok  Aberdeen. 

‘  P.S. — I  would  send  the  escort  dismounted  from  Bombay  to  Bushire, 
and  purchase  the  horses  in  Persia.’ 

Without  discussinjr  the  question,  how  far  it  may  be  consistent, 
with  a  high  feeling  of  national  dignity,  to  seek  the  vindication  of 
our  national  honour  by  the  prowess  of  another  people,  we  con¬ 
fess  that  we  are  unable  to  perceive  how  the  English  character, 
which  Captain  Grover  thinks  his  own  presence  and  that  of  his 
escort  would  give  to  this  expedition  in  the  event  of  its  success, 
would  immediately  cease  in  the  event  of  its  failure — an  event 
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which  we  regard  as  far  less  improbable  than  Captain  Grover 
seems  to  imagine.  But  if  that  character  did  not  cease  in  the 
case  of  failure,  then  the  honour  of  the  nation  would  be  obviously 
committed  to  the  prosecution  of  a  war  in  Central  Asia,  with  a 
country  to  which  British  troops  had  no  means  of  access.  The 
original  proclamation  of  England’s  intention  to  punish  the 
Ameer  of  Bokhara,  would  in  fact,  previous  to  the  march  of 
the  expedition,  pledge  the  country  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
if  the  first  expedition  should  be  unsuccessful. 

How  is  such  a  war  to  be  carried  on  ?  Captain  Grover  puts 
the  employment  of  a  British  force  out  of  the  question.  That  it 
must  be  put  out  of  the  question  is  obvious ;  for  there  is  no  route 
open  to  it  by  which  it  could  arrive  at  any  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Bokhara.  If  a  Persian  force  should  be  marched  against  Bokhara, 
is  it  not  almost  certain  that  the  other  Uzbec  states  of  Khiva  and 
Kokand  would  aid  in  repelling  an  invasion,  the  success  of  which 
would  immediately  threaten  their  own  independence,  and  almost 
certainly  lead  to  the  invasion  of  Khiva  ?  Having  engaged  Persia 
in  a  war  with  the  Uzbec  states  for  our  purposes,  how  could 
we  prevent  her  from  prosecuting  it  for  her  own  ?  Are  we 
to  engage  as  allies  in  a  war  in  Central  Asia,  in  which  we  can 
take  no  part,  the  results  of  which,  even  if  successful,  we  cannot 
possibly  foresee,  and  over  the  operations  of  which  we  can  exercise 
no  efficient  control  ? 

Captain  Grover  says,  ‘  the  expedition  should  be  directed 

*  against  the  Ameer  alone,  our  policy  requiring  that  Bokhara 

*  should  be  strengthened  rather  than  weakened and  this  he 
proposes  to  accomplish  by  letting  a  Persian  army  loose  upon  the 
country,  without  any  means  of  controlling  its  proceedings,  or  any 
security  that  it  would  limit  its  operations  to  the  accomplishment 
of  his  objects ! 

He  seems  to  expect  that  the  people  of  Bokhara,  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  a  Persian  force,  may  rise  in  rebellion  against  their 
sovereign,  and  depose  him.  Does  he  not  know  that  the  slaves 
he  proposes  to  liberate  constitute  the  most  fertile  source  of  the 
wealth  of  the  country;  and  that  the  whole  Uzbec  population 
would  therefore,  in  all  probability,  unite  as  one  man  to  defend 
their  most  valuable  property;  and  that  Khiva  would,  from  the 
same  cause,  have  a  common  interest  with  Bokhara  in  resisting 
an  army  invading  the  country  for  such  a  purpose.  Does  he  not 
know  the  bitter  feelings  of  religious  animosity  that  exist  between 
the  Soony  populations  of  all  those  countries  and  th»Sheah  popu¬ 
lation  of  Persia  ?  That  the  war  would,  therefore,  assume  the 
character  of  a  religious  war,  in  which  we  should  be  taking  part 
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with  the  Sheahs  of  Persia  against  the  great  body  of  Mahomme* 
dans  all  over  Asia  ? 

These  are,  perhaps,  considerations  too  trifling  to  disturb  the 
speculations  of  a  man  like  Captain  Grover.  It  would  be  easy  to 
point  out  many  other,  and  even  more  serious  practical  objections 
to  his  scheme ;  but,  if  we  mistake  not.  Captain  Grover  is  not  of 
a  frame  of  mind  that  leads  him,  or  perhaps  enables  him,  to  take 
a  practical  view  of  any  question. 

We  have  already  occupied  more  than  our  allotted  space,  and 
cannot  now  enter  upon  an  examination  of  the  Captain’s  corres¬ 
pondence  with  the  Foreign  Oflice  about  the  bill  drawn  upon  him 
by  Dr  Wolff ;  in  which  there  appears  to  us  to  be  nothing  so  pro¬ 
minent  as  his  desire  to  be  made  a  martyr  to  the  extent  of  L.400 
— and,  like  other  angry  martyrs,  to  let  the  world  know  it.  We 
may  except,  perhaps,  the  extreme  bad  taste  of  some  of  his 
Letters. 

We  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  Lord  Aberdeen  has 
brought  upon  himself  much  of  this  annoyance.  It  is  most  de¬ 
sirable,  no  doubt,  that  the  high  officers  of  state  should  be  cour¬ 
teous  in  their  demeanour — slow  to  take  offence,  and  ready  to  make 
every  reasonable  allowance  for  personal  mortification,  or  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  irritating  causes  on  the  minds  of  those  with  whom 
they  may  have  to  deal.  But  when  Captain  Grover,  in  his  Letter  of 
the  25th  February  1845,  bad  said,  ‘  if  your  Lordship  had  done 
‘  your  duty,  those  brave  and  faithful  envoys  would  not  have 
*  been  allowed  to  linger  during  those  years  in  captivity  ’ — his 
Lordship,  in  seeking  an  interview  with  Captain  Grover,  for  the 
purpose,  as  it  seems,  of  explaining  his  conduct,  surely  carrie'^ 
his  good-nature  to  a  point  which  put  in  peril  the  dignity  of  his 
official  station ;  and  could  not  fail,  as  he  might  have  foreseen,  to 
produce  amongst  men  of  the  class  be  was  trying  to  conciliate,  a 
misapprehension  of  the  motives  by  which  he  was  actuated  in 
seeking  that  interview. 
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Art.  V — Rccit  dt  la  Ctrimonie  de  t Inauguration  de  la  Fontaine 
Moliere.  15  Janvier  1844.  8vo.  Paris:  1844?. 

IN  the  month  of  February  1839,  the  Journal  des  Dibats  an¬ 
nounced  the  intended  construction  of  a  Fountain  at  the  corner 
of  the  Rue  de  Richelieu  and  the  Rue  Traversiere.  An  Actor 
of  the  I'liedtre  Francaisy  Monsieur  Regnier,  upon  this  occasion 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  pointing  out  to 
him  that  the  proposed  edifice  would  occupy  the  space  immedi¬ 
ately  opposite  to  the  house  in  which  Moliere  died  ;  and  that  no¬ 
thing  would  be  easier  than  to  combine  the  projected  Fountain 
with  a  Monument  to  the  great  dramatic  poet.  The  proposition 
of  Monsieur  Regnier  was  taken  into  consideration ;  a  short  tinre 
after  it  was  decided  that  it  should  be  adopted,  and  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  was  accordingly  opened  for  the  purpose.  Thus,  Moliere 
owes  this  tardy  tribute  to  his  genius,  neither  to  the  gratitude  nor 
even  to  the  vanity  of  the  French  nation  at  large,  but  to  the  casual 
suggestion  of  an  unknown  individual — a  Comedian — not  im¬ 
possibly  a  descendant  of  one  of  those,  to  the  furtherance  of  whose 
interests  the  author  of  Tarluffe  so  entirely  devoted  himself.* 

On  the  15th  of  January  1844,  the  inauguration  of  the  monu¬ 
ment  took  place.  At  twelve  o’clock  Monsieur  de  Rambuteau, 
the  Prefect  of  the  Seine ;  the  municipal  corps ;  several  deputies  ; 
the  different  academics  of  the  Institute ;  the  associates  of  the 
Theatre  Francois ;  the  commission  for  the  monument ;  a  depu¬ 
tation  from  the  committee  of  dramatic  authors ;  a  deputation  from 
the  society  of  dramatic  artists ;  with  all  the  other  functionaries 
who  had  been  invited,  left  the  Theatre  Francois,  and  proceeded 
to  the  spot  appointed  for  the  ceremony.  A  battalion  of  the  second 
Legion  of  the  National  Guard,  with  its  band  playing,  led  the 
procession.  Close  to,  and  facing  the  monument,  had  been  raised 
a  circular  platform,  decorated  with  various  banners  and  inscrip¬ 
tions.  On  this  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  the  Presidents  of  the 
Academies,  and  of  the  Commission  for  the  monument,  and  one 
of  the  associates  of  the  Thidtre  Fran^ais,  took  their  places.  Ap¬ 
propriate  speeches  were  delivered  upon  the  occasion  by  Monsieur 
de  Rambuteau,  by  Monsieur  Etienne  in  the  name  of  the  Aca~ 
dimie  Franqaisey  by  Monsieur  Samson  in  that  of  the  Comidie 


*  In  the  l)cginning  of  his  ilratnatic  career,  Moliere,  at  Montpelier, 
refused  the  Prince  de  Conti’s  offer  of  making  him  his  private  secretary, 
on  the  ground  that  he  could  not  abandon  bis  troop  of  actors  without 
exposing  them  to  serious  losses. 
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Franqaiae^  and  by  Monsieur  Ara^o  in  that  of  the  Commission  for 
the  monument.  The  Prefect  of  the  Seine  afterwards  deposited 
in  the  base  of  the  monument  a  box,  containing  a  medal  struck 
in  honour  of  Moiiere;  an  account  of  the  ceremony;  a  copy  of 
his  works  in  one  volume,  and  a  memoir  of  his  life.  Monsieur 
de  Kambuteau  presented  a  crown  of  laurel,  which  was  placed  on 
the  head  of  the  statue.  Each  of  the  literary  corps  present  on 
the  occasion,  hung  upon  the  monument  a  votive  wreath.  The 
procession  then  returned  to  the  I'hedlre  Franqais  in  the  same 
order  in  which  it  had  advanced,  accompanied  by  the  loud  cheer- 
ings  of  the  multitude. 

As  to  the  monument  itself,  it  is  of  a  noble  simplicity — the 
work  of  an  ingenious  architect.  Monsieur  Visconti,  to  whom 
Paris  already  owed  many  elegant  structures.  It  clearly,  and  at 
once,  discloses  its  double  purpose  of  monument  and  fountain ; 
nor  does  the  useful  part  detract  from  or  seem  unfitting  to  the 
ornamental. 

Jean-Baptiste  Poquelin  was  born  in  Paris,  on  the  15th  of 
.January  1G22,  in  a  house  in  the  Rue  St  Honore,  at  the  corner 
of  the  Rue  des  Vieilles  Etuves.  Both  by  father  and  mother 
he  was  descended  from  a  race  of  upholsterers.  His  father,  besides 
his  trade,  held  the  appointment  of  valet-de-chambre-tapissier  to 
the  King  of  France,  and  destined  his  son  to  the  inheritance  of  his 
place.  The  boy,  from  an  early  age  brought  up  in  the  shop  as 
an  apprentice,  knew  little  more  at  fourteen  than  how’  to  write, 
read,  and  cast  accounts,  with  other  merely  elementary  branches 
of  his  purposed  profession.  His  grandfather,  however,  whose 
favourite  haunt  w'as  the  theatre,  seems  first  to  have  applied  the 
match  to  the  ready  combustibles  of  his  imagination,  by  taking 
him  frequently  to  witness  the  performances  at  the  Hotel  de 
Bourgogne.  Each  time  he  returned  home  after  these  excursions, 
the  youth  was  sadder,  more  absent  in  manner,  less  inclined 
to  work  in  the  shop,  and  more  averse  from  the  prospects  held  out 
to  him  by  a  continuance  in  his  father’s  trade.  At  last,  unable  to 
bear  his  position  any  longer,  he  applied  to  his  father,  and,  sup¬ 
ported  by  his  fond  grandfather,  obtained  permission  to  devote 
himself  to  studies  more  suited  to  his  tastes.  At  school,  at  the 
College  of  Clermont,  (now  that  of  Louis  le  Grand,')  superin¬ 
tended  by  the  Jesuits,  he  in  five  years  passed  through  all  the 
regular  studies,  including  rhetoric  and  philosophy ;  and  more¬ 
over  formed  several  connexions  which,  later  in  life,  had  a  strong 
influence  over  his  opinions  and  his  fortunes.  The  Prince  de 
Conti,  brother  of  the  great  Cond4,  never  (even  after  he  turned 
Jansenist,  and  wrote  against  the  drama)  forgot  that  Moiiere  had 
been  his  schoolfellow.  Chapelle,  his  great  friend,  procured  for 
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him  lessons  from  his  preceptor,  the  philosopher  Gassendi ;  of 
'which  traces  may  be  discovered  in  many  pages  of  Moliere,  and 
particularly  in  the  Femmes  Savantes.  His  conferences  with 
Gassendi  inspired  the  desire  to  translate  Lucretius.  He  did 
so,  partly  in  verse,  partly  in  prose;  but  this  translation  has 
shared  the  fate  of  many  of  his  early  productions,  the  manuscript 
having  been  lost.  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  Bernier  the  traveller, 
and  the  poet  Hesnault,  the  satirist  of  Colbert,  were  amongst  his 
other  school  intimates. 

On  leaving  college  at  nineteen,  young  Poquelin  was  forced 
by  circumstances  to  take  his  father’s  place,  in  his  office  of  valet-de- 
chambre-tapissier  to  the  King ;  and,  much  against  his  wishes,  he 
followed  Louis  XlII.  to  Narbonne  in  1641.  It  would  appear 
that  from  that  time  he  ceased  to  exercise  functions  so  ill  suited 
to  him  ;  and  went  to  Orleans,  where  he  studied  the  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  But  his  old  passion  for  the  theatre  soon 
again  seized  upon  him;  for,  in  1645,  we  find  him  returned  to 
Paris,  and  at  last  placed  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  actors,  whom 
he  soon  formed  into  a  regular  and  permanent  company.  The 
two  brothers  Bejart,  their  sister  Madeleine,  Duparc,  nick¬ 
named  Gros-Bene,  and  Mademoiselle  Duparc,  were  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  corps,  which  styled  itself  U Uliistre  Thedtre. 

From  this  moment  Poquelin  abandoned  his  paternal  name, 
and,  for  some  reason  not  fully  known,  took  that  of  Moli¬ 
ere.  First  he  tried  his  fortune  in  the  different  quarters  of  Paris ; 
then  in  provincial  towns.  It  is  said  that  at  Bordeaux  he  tried  a 
piece  called  La  Thebaide,  which  was  of  a  serious  nature,  and 
failed.  But  of  his  farces  and  comedies  we  have  names  enough, 
and,  alas  !  only  names.  The  Medecin  Volant,  the  Jalousie  du 
Barbouille,  the  Docteurs  Rivaui,  the  Maitre  (TEcole,  the  Docteur 
Amoureux,  all  prove  that,  during  this  period,  his  pen  was  not 
idle.  The  Prince  de  Conti  was  the  first  to  patronise  the  new 
manager  and  his  troop.  He  sent  for  him  several  times  to  give 
representations  at  his  palace,  and  shortly  after  commanded  his 
attendance  in  Languedoc.  This  is  the  same  company  which, 
at  a  later  period,  was  authorized  by  Philip  of  Orleans,  the  bro¬ 
ther  of  Louis  Xl\^,  to  take  the  title  of  Troupe  de  Monsieur. 
With  this  company  Moliere  visited,  during  some  years,  vari¬ 
ous  cities  of  France — Narbonne,  Pez^nas,  Beziers;  was  hon¬ 
ourably  received  at  Bordeaux  by  the  Due  d’Epernon,  and 
every  where  by  the  Prince  de  Conti.  At  length,  in  the  year 
1653,  (being  in  his  thirty-6rst  year,)  he  produced  at  Lyons 
his  comedy  of  the  Etourdi,  the  earliest  of  his  pieces  which 
remain  to  us.  From  Lyons  the  company  proceeded  to  Avig¬ 
non  ;  from  thence  to  Narbonne ;  and  afterwards,  by  desire  of 
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M.  de  Conti,  to  Beziers,  where  the  Depit  Amoureux  made 
'  its  first  appearance ;  originally  in  five,  but  since  reduced  by 
the  Thedtre  Franqais  to  two  acts.  In  1658,  Moliere,  be¬ 
ginning  to  get  weary  of  his  erratic  life,  determined  to  try  his 
success  a  second  time  in  Paris ;  and,  after  the  Carnival  of  Gre¬ 
noble,  he  hastened  northwards,  and  established  himself  during 
the  summer  at  Rouen.  After  one  or  two  secret  expeditions 
to  the  metropolis,  be  obtained  from  Philip  of  Orleans  permis¬ 
sion  to  offer  him  the  services  of  his  company ;  and,  under  the 
title  of  director  of  the  Troupe  de  Monsieur,  he  was  presented  by 
this  Prince  to  the  King  and  the  Queen-mother.  The  theatre  was 
established  in  the  Salle  des  Gardes  of  the  old  Louvre ;  and  the 
piece  chosen  for  the  first  performance  of  his  company  was 
Corneille’s  Nicomide.  It  would  appear  that  the  serious  style  of 
this  work  was  not  much  calculated  to  show  off  the  talents  of  the 
actors ;  for  the  King  and  the  court  were  retiring  from  their  places 
without  any  extraordinary  marks  of  approbation,  when  Moliere, 
advancing,  begged  permission  to  address  their  majesties ;  and, 
after  thanking  them  modestly  for  the  goodness  they  had  shown 
in  bearing  with  so  defective  a  company,  and  enlarging  on 
the  timidity  they  had  felt  in  appearing  before  such  an  as¬ 
semblage  of  the  great,  humbly  requested  them  to  allow  him 
to  represent  one  of  those  little  divertissements  with  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  entertain  the  Provinces.  The  King,  happily 
for  Moliere,  consented,  and  the  Docteur  Amoureux  produced 
genuine  merriment  in  the  whole  court.  Louis  XIV.  authorized 
Moliere  to  establish  his  company  in  Paris,  and  to  perform,  alter¬ 
nately  with  the  Italian  comedians,  at  the  Thedtre  du  Petit- 
Bourbon. 

The  future  author  of  the  Misanthrope  had  not  attained 
the  age  of  thirty-seven,  without  feeling  within  his  own  breast 
some  of  those  agitating  emotions  which  he  had  so  truly  observed 
and  delineated  in  others.  When  he  first  went  to  Lyons,  he  had 
been  for  some  time  attached  to  an  actress  of  his  company,  Made¬ 
leine  Bdjart.  This  passion,  however,  soon  gave  way  to  the  much 
stronger  one  he  conceived  for  another  member  of  his  troop. 
Mademoiselle  Duparc.  Of  this  object  of  the  poet’s  love,  we 
know  little  more  than  that  she  was  very  handsome,  of  a 
haughty  disposition,  and  heartless  nature — full  of  contempt 
for  all  of  her  own  profession,  and  possessed  with  the  idea  of  the 
incontestable  superiority  of  mere  rank  over  every  other  advan¬ 
tage.  That  strange  fatality  which  often  makes  us  seek  happi¬ 
ness  where  we  have  the  least  chance  of  finding  it,  drove  Moliere 
to  offer  the  homage  of  his  whole  heart  and  intelligence  to  this 
proud  beauty.  She  W’as,  however,  not  to  be  won  j  and  the  more 
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lie  endeavoured  to  conquer  her  indifference — the  more  he  labour* 
ed  to  convince  her  of  his  affection — the  greater  the  coldness  and 
disdain  with  which  she  repaid  his  efforts.  She  saw  in  him  only 
an  author  without  fame,  a  country  comedian,  destined  all  his 
life  to  fill  a  position  but  ill  suited  to  a  vain,  aspiring  woman, 
who  dreamed  of  nothing  but  the  fortune  her  charms  might 
i'nsure  her.  At  length,  after  employing  every  means  his  inge¬ 
nuity  could  devise  to  move  her — after  extolling  her  fruitlessly 
in  verse,  and  writing,  expressly  for  her,  parts  the  best  calculated 
to  display  her  talents  to  advantage — Molicre,  forced  to  admit 
the  futility  of  his  attempt,  gave  himself  up  to  a  profound 
sadness.  Those  who  surrounded  him,  seeing  him  desist  from 
the  pursuit  of  Mademoiselle  Duparc,  supposed  him  drawn  to¬ 
wards  some  new  object  of  attraction.  One  eye  was  not  Vo 
he  deceived — one  heart  alone  guessed  all  the  poet’s  grief,  and 
resolved  to  try  whether  the  careful  tenderness  of  friendship 
might  not  cure  the  wounds  of  love.  Mademoiselle  de 
Brie  was  a  young  and  remarkably  pretty  person,  full  of 
intelligence  and  vivacity,  who,  when  Molicre  first  came  to 
Lyons,  formed  part  of  another  theatrical  company  already 
established  in  that  town.  With  an  instinctive  rectitude  of 
judgment  which  did  her  honour.  Mademoiselle  de  Brie  at 
once  understood  and  felt  the  superiority  of  the  newly-arrived 
actor  and  manager,  and  hastened  to  offer  him  her  services, 
which  he  as  readily  accepted.  The  elevated  sentiments  of 
Moliere,  and  his  exceeding  goodness  of  heart,  speedily  gained  for 
him  the  entire  esteem  of  the  youthful  dtbutante.  She  was  devoted 
to  her  art,  and  possessed  unlimited  confidence  in  the  genius  of 
him  who,  it  is  more  than  probable,  she  already  unconsciously 
loved.  She  is  described  as — ‘  tall,  slender,  and  graceful ;  noble 
*•  in  her  carriage,  and  natural  in  all  her  attitudes ;  with  some- 

*  thing  particularly  delicate  in  her  face  and  features,  which  ren- 

*  dered  her  most  fitting  for  the  part  of  an  in(;Cnue.  Her  eyes 

*  possessed  a  peculiar  charm,  derived  from  their  mingled  expres- 

*  sion  of  candour  and  tenderness.  She  was  more  intelligent  than 
‘  witty,  and  had  not  a  shadow  of  coquetry.’  She  saw  at  a 
glance,  and  without  jealousy,  the  unfortunate  attachment  of 
the  poet  for  Mademoiselle  Duparc.  She  felt  that  his  out¬ 
ward  semblance  of  calmness  W’as  put  on ;  and  knowing  that 
silence  nourishes  sorrow,  she  brought  him  by  degrees  to  con¬ 
fide  his  grief  to  her.  By  dint  of  talking  sentiment,  both 
consoler  and  consoled  began  at  last  to  feel  that  there  was 
no  longer  any  need  on  the  one  hand  to  preach  forgetful¬ 
ness,  or  on  the  other  to  express  sympathy.  One  day  Moliere 
re-appeared  before  his  fair  friend  with  a  brow  almost  as  gloomy 
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as  when  she  first  undertook  to  cure  him  of  his  despair;  and 
tremblingly  he  told  her  that  all  her  care  had  been  useless,  for 
that  the  malady,  instead  of  leaving  him,  had  only  changed  its 
form ;  and  that  now  he  required  a  physician  who  should  save  him 
from  the  wounds  she  herself  had  dealt  him.  Mademoiselle  de 
Brie,  if  we  may  trust  the  chronicle,  is  reported  to  have  said — 

‘  Those  wounds  will  not  hurt  you,  for  they  have  been  more  fatal 
‘  to  myself  than  to  you.’ 

The  avowal  of  their  affection  thus  mutually  made,  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  further  remembrance  of  Mademoiselle  Duparc 
ever  disturbed  the  serenity  of  that  peculiar  intimacy  which  ensued 
between  Moliere  and  his  new  favourite.  But  Moliere  did  not,  by 
a  marriage  with  Mademoiselle  dc  Brie,*  assure  honour  to  her,  hap¬ 
piness  to  himsclf,and  to  both  an  escape  from  the  shame  and  misery 
which  awaited  them  hereafter.  For  five  years  he  seems  to  have 
thought  of  little  else  than  his  attachment ;  for  in  that  space  of 
time  he  wrote  but  two  pieces,  L'Etoiirdi  and  Le  Depit  Amou- 
rettx.  During  the  three  years  that  followed  his  establishment 
in  Paris,  he  became  more  industrious.  In  1659,  he  produced 
Les  Precienses  Ridicules  ;  in  1660,  Spanarelle  ;  and  in  1661,  Don 
Garde  de  Navarre,  L'Ecole  des  Maris,  and  Lcs  Facheitx.  In  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  fame  of  Moliere  augmented,  so  grew  the  merits 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Brie  as  a  comedian.  She  became  a  decided 
favourite  with  the  public,  nor  would  they  suffer  her  parts  to  be 
given  to  another.f  Her  scenic  triumphs  lasted  long,  but  her 
happiness  was  soon  destroyed;  and  there  remained  to  her,  whilst 
still  proudly  listening  to  the  tumult  of  applause  called  forth 
by  the  genius  of  Moliere,  only  the  melancholy  consciousness 


•  Actresses  then  retained  the  title  of  Mademoiselle  as  well  after  as 
before  marriage. 

I  Mademoiselle  de  Brie,  like  Mademoiselle  Mars,  retained  her  youtii- 
ful  appearance  at  an  advanced  age;  and  her  greatest  pleasure  after 
Moli^re’s  death,  was  to  play  those  parts  she  had  so  often  enacted  in  his 
presence.  Before  her  retreat  from  the  stage,  however,  she  gave  up  the 
part  of  Agn^j  in  the  Ecdc  des  Femmes,  to  an  actress  more  likely  hy  her 
age  to  personate  the  heroine  of  sixteen  years.  The  pit  became  unruly, 
and  demanded  Mademoiselle  de  Brie  so  noisily,  that  the  manager  was 
forced  to  send  for  her,  and  she  played  the  part  in  her  own  private  cos¬ 
tume.  She  was  then  sixty.  The  next  day  appeared,  in  the  Merevre,  the 
following  verses,  of  whom  the  author  is  unknown : — 

‘  11  fant  qu’elle  ait  ete  charmante 
Puis  qu’anjourd’hui,  malgru  les  ans, 

A  peine  des  attraits  naissans 
Egalent  sa  heaute  mourante.' 

VOL.  LXXXII.  NO.  CLXV.  M 
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of  having  once  been  the  sole  partner  of  his  laurels  and  his 
heart.  Her  admiration  for  the  poet,  her  delight  in  his  suc¬ 
cess,  her  sad  and  constant  affection  for  him,  ended  only  with  her 
life ;  but  these  were  all  that  remained  to  her ;  and  although  ap¬ 
parently  contented  with  the  sincere  attachment  he  never  ceased 
to  feel  towards  her,  her  peace  of  mind  was  irretrievably  destroyed 
by  another  passion  for  Armande  Bdjart.  She  was  a  younger  sister 
of  Madeleine  Bejart,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  and 
whose  education  Moliere  undertook  to  superintend.  At  sixteen, 
Armande,  without  being  handsome,  was  exceedingly  attrac¬ 
tive  ;  and  the  unwary  poet  was  ensnared  by  a  worthless 
coquette,  before  he  was  conscious  of  what  was  passing  within  him. 
The  natural  wit  of  Armande,  and  her  remarkable  talent  for  the 
stage,  completed  her  victory  over  Moliere,  w’ho  speedily  lost  all 
command  over  himself,  and  loved  his  enslaver  literally  to  mad¬ 
ness.  Mademoiselle  de  Brie,  in  an  instant,  saw  the  utter  hope¬ 
lessness  of  her  situation,  and  met  it  with  courageous  resignation. 
A  separation  took  place  between  them,  without  a  tear  on  her 
part,  without  a  blush  on  his;  and  on  the  20th  February  1662, 
Moliere,  at  the  age  of  forty-one,  married  Armande  Bejart,  rather 
more  than  twenty  years  younger  than  himself.  The  ill-starred 
poet  has  left  us  a  portrait  of  his  seducing,  yet  not  beautiful  wife, 
in  the  scene  of  the  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme ;  in  which  Cleante 
begs  his  valet  Covielle  to  utter  all  the  evil  he  can  imagine  of 
Lucile,  in  order  ‘  to  fortify  his  resolution  against  any  residue  of 
‘  his  love  that  might  yet  plead  her  cause.’ — {Act  III.  Scene  9.) 
It  thus  concludes — 

‘  Covielle. — Puis  que  cela  va  comrae  cela,  je  vois  bien  que  vous  avez 
envie  de  I’aimer  toujours. 

‘  Cleante. — Moi  I  j’aimerais  niieux  mourir,  et  je  vais  la  hair  autant  que 
je  I’ai  aitnee. 

^Covielle. — Le  morfen,  si  vous  la  trourcz  si  parfaite?' 

Poor  Moliere !  that  last  word  speaks  volumes ;  it  was  in 
truth  to  that  fast-clinging  idea  of  his  unworthy  wife’s  per¬ 
fection  that  he  sacrificed  all ; — his  dignity — even  his  honour. 
It  was  that  which  made  him  assign  her  youth  as  an  excuse 
for  her  shameless  conduct  to  his  friend  Chapelle,  who  reproached 
him  with  his  submission  to  her  culpable  caprices.  He  had 
been  married  but  a  short  time  when  he  discovered  that 
every  evil  had  fallen  to  his  lot,  at  the  period  when  he  most 
hoped  to  have  secured  to  himself  the  enjoyment  of  every  good. 
Calumny  was  already  busy  with  his  fame ;  and  Montfleury,  an 
actor  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  wrote  an  infamous  pamphlet, 
in  which,  profiting  by  the  circumstance  of  Moliere’s  early  liaison 
with  Madeleine  Bejart,  and  the  difference  of  age  existing  between 
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herself  and  her  sister  Armande,  (a  difference  of  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years,)  he  scrupled  not  to  accuse  Moliere  of  having 
married  his  own  daughter.  The  pamphlet  was  shown  to  Louis 
XIV.,  who  no')ly  testitied  his  indignation  at  the  libel,  by  hold¬ 
ing  at  the  baptismal  font — in  conjunction  with  his  sister-in-law, 
Henrietta  of  England,  Duchess  of  Orleans — the  first-born  of 
Moliere  and  Armande  Bejart, — certainly  one  of  the  least  doubtful 
traits  of  Louis’s  magnanimity. 

A  few  months  alter  his  marriage,  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1GG2,  Moliere  wrote  L' Ecole  des  Femmes^  and  La  Critique 
de  V Ecole  des  Femmes.  It  requires  no  penetration  to  dis¬ 
cover,  that  his  own  history  had  furnished  him  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  first  piece ;  and  that,  without  meaning  to  attribute 
to  himsLdf  all  the  absurdities  of  Arnolphe,  or  to  his  wife  the 
childish  innocence  of  Agnes,  he  was  already  fully  aware,  that 
anxiously  to  watch  over,  and  carefully  to  direct,  the  growing  in¬ 
stincts  of  the  being  whose  destiny  is  to  be  united  with  one’s  own, 
affords  no  complete  guarantee  of  subsequent  tranquillity.  It  is 
rather  curious  by  the  way,  in  reading  this  play,  to  observe  such 
similarities  expressed  a  hundred  years  later,  by  a  genius  so 
thoroughly  opposite  to  the  French  Aristophanes  as  Jean  Paul 
Biehter.  ‘  It  is  enough  for  her,’  (says  Arnolphe,  when  speaking 
of  his  wife,) 

‘  De  savoir  prior  Dieu,  m'aimer,  coudre,  et  filer 
and  later,  in  the  commandments  concerning  conjugal  duties —  ' 

*  Loin  ces  etudes  d’oeillades, 

Ces  eaux,  ces  blancs,  ces  pommades, 

Et  mille  ingredients  qui  font  des  teints  ileuris, 

A  I'honneur  tous  les  jours  ce  sont  drogues  mortelles.’ 

In  the  preface  to  -Quintus  Fixlein,  we  find  this  passage — 
‘  No  husband  who  does  not  wish  to  be  abhorred  and  deceived, 

‘  and  who,  in  his  wife,  requires  only  a  good  machine  for  cooking^ 
‘  ivashing,  sewuig,  spinning.,  and  taking  care  of  him,  should  object 
*•  to  the  outward  cultivation  of  the  person  in  females ;  the  hair¬ 
-pins,  powder,  and  pomatum,  prevent  them  from  thinking  on 
‘  more  important  subjects.’  Now,  when  we  reflect  that  Moliere, 
by  making  Arnolphe  forbid  his  wife  the  frivolities  of  the  toilet, 
really  caused  him  to  be  detested  and  deceived,  and  when  we 
read,  in  another  scene  of  the  Ecole  des  Femmes,  the  noble  defence 
of  cultivated  intellect  in  women — 

*  Mats  comment  voulez-vons  qn’une  bete 
Puisse  jamais  savoir  ce  que  e’est  qn’etre  honnete! 

*  *  *  »  « 

*  Une  femme  d’esprit  pent  trahir  son  devoir, 

Mais  il  faut  pour  le  moins  qu’elle  ose  le  couloir; 
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Et  la  stupide  an  sien  pout  manquer  d'ordiiiaire, 

•Sant  en  avoir  I’envie  et  sans  penser  le J'uire  ’ — 
wc  cannot  avoid  bein^  struck  by  the  sympathy  which  existed  on 
the  subject  of  female  education,  between  the  habitue  of  Louis 
XI  Vth’s  court,  and  the  philanthropic  sage  of  Baireuth. 

Rut  to  return  to  the  Ecole  des  Femmes,  as  being  coeval  with 
Moliere’s  first  awakening  to  a  sense  of  his  position  :  do  we  not 
foci  that  it  is  the  poet  himself,  and  not  Arnolphe,  who  says — 

‘  Aprfe'«  vingt  ans,  et  plus,  de  meditation 
Pour  me  ronduire  en  tout  avec  precaution, 

De  tant  d'aiitres  maris  j'aiirai  quitte  la  trace 
Pour  me  trouver  aprfes  dans  la  meme  disgrace.’ 

The  despair  of  Arnolphe,  when,  at  the  end  of  the  piece,  he 
perceives  that  he  has  lost  Agne^,  and  that  she  loves  Horace, 
>cems  to  us  as  though  it  were  the  echo  of  more  than  one  matri¬ 
monial  quarrel  which  poor  Moliere  must  have  gone  through, 
Irefore  attaining  to  the  absolute  conviction  of  his  wife’s  depravity. 
Those  words — 

. ‘  En  venir  a  cette  perfidic ; 

Mnlgre  tous  mes  hienfuirs,  former  un  tel  dessein  : 

Petit  serpent  qnej’ai  rechaniTe  dans  mon  sein  ’ 

How  often  he  must  have  used  them  to  the  ungrateful  Armande  I 
How  often  have  said — 

.  .  .  ‘  Si  jcune  cncor,  vous  jouez  de  cos  tours!’ 

And  when  at  last,  kneeling  at  her  feet,  he  exclaims — 

‘  Jusqu’  oii  la  passiirii  peut-elle  faire  allor ! 

Enfin  a  mon  amour  rieii  ne  pent  s’ogaler ; 

Q)>elle  preuve  veux-tu  que  je  t’en  donne,  ingrate? 

Me  veux-tu  voir  pleurer  ?  veux-tu  que  je  me  hatte  ? 
Veux-tu  que  je  me  tue  r  Oui  I  dis,  si  tu  Ic  veux  ; 

Je  suis  tout  prot,  cruelle,  a  te  pronver  ma  flamme  ’ — 
do  we  not  fancy  we  hear  the  impassioned  accents  of  the  unhappy 
being,  who  some  years  later  exclaimed  to  his  friend  Chapelle  when 
speaking  of  his  wife* — ‘  Shall  I  tell  you  all  I  have  suffered  since 
‘  our  separation  ?  My  heart  is  lorn  by  regrets.  I  seek  every 
‘  where  excuses  for  Armande’s  faults  ;  and  1  find  a  thousand.  I 


*  Moliere  was  then  separated  from  Armande  B^jart ;  who,  after  a 
quarrel  with  her  too  indulgent  husband,  hail  left  his  house.  The  con¬ 
versation  we  allude  to  is  to  be  found  in  a  hook  published  in  1688,  called 
La  Famense  Comedienne,  attributed  to  an  actress  of  that  day.  The 
irterview  between  Moliere  and  Chapelle  took  place  in  the  garden  of 
Molii^re’s  house  at  Auteuil,  whither  Chapelle  had  gone  to  see  and 
console  his  friend. 
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‘  lonsider  her  youth,  and  the  temptations  which  surround  her, 

‘  I  enter  into  her  interests — I  pity,  and  can  no  longer  blame  her. 

‘  I  absolve  her,  in  short,  and  hate  myself  for  having  been  able 
‘  to  leave  her.  I  affirm  it — there  is  but  one  kind  of  love — it  is 
‘  that  which  I  have  described  to  you.  Oh  !  my  dear  friend, 

‘  every  thing  in  this  world  is  associated  in  my  heart  with  Ar- 
‘  mande.  Nothing  can  console  me  for  her  absence ;  and,  if  1 
‘  were  to  behold  her  at  this  moment,  my  emotion,  my  delight, 

‘  would  deprive  me  of  reflection.  I  should  no  longer  have  eyes 
‘  for  her  defects ;  but  only  for  her  charming  and  agreeable 
‘  qualities.’ 

The  limits  of  this  Article  would  not  allow  cf  our  going  into 
minute  details  of  Molicre’s  private  sufterings,  and  of  Made¬ 
moiselle  Moliere’s  misconduct.  We  will  therefore  briefly  relate 
u  few  leading  events  which  took  place  from  the  time  of  his 
marriage  to  that  of  his  death — particularly  pointing  out  those 
which  may  enable  us  better  to  judge  of  his  works.  After 
having,  in  16(53,  produced  the  Impromptu  de  Versailles^  he,  in'the 
beginning  of  166(,  wrote  Le  Mariage  Force,  and  La  Prin- 
resse  d Elide.  This  latter  piece  it  was  which  decided  his  fate. 
His  wife,  who  therein  sustained  the  principal  female  part,  appears 
to  have  fascinated  the  whole  Court ;  and  from  this  moment  her 
intrigues  were  no  longer  problematical.  The  Abbe  de  Richer 
lieu  laid  his  fortune  at  her  feet.  The  Comte  de  Guiche  had 
ill-treated  her;  and  the  famous  Lauzun  sought  to  make  her 
forget  it.  Moliere,  the  kindest  of  human  beings,  was  dealt  with 
as  though  he  had  been  a  foolish,  tiresome  old  man,  who,  having 
married  a  young  wife,  was  determined  to  plague  her  by  every 
means  in  his  power ;  and,  at  the  slightest  remonstrance,  he  was 
upbraided  as  a  tyrant.  Armande  systematically  ranged  herself 
on  the  side  of  all  her  husband’s  enemies ;  and  took  no  trouble  to 
disguise  her  hatred  of  all  whom  he  considered  as  his  friends. 

Baron,  the  finest  actor  of  the  seventeenth  century,  whom 
Moliere  had  brought  up  from  a  child,  and  who  was  supposed  to  be 
devoted  to  his  benefactor,  became  the  object  of  Armande’s  un¬ 
ceasing  insults  ;  so  much  so,  that  she  at  one  time  nearly  drove 
him  from  the  stage,  and  it  required  the  authority  of  Louis  XI 
to  retain  him.  At  length,  a  violent  quarrel  ensuing,  they  sepa¬ 
rated,  about  three  years  after  their  marriage.  This  sepa¬ 
ration  appears  to  have  lasted  between  six  and  seven  years,, 
during  which  time  they  constantly  met  in  the  theatre,  and 
played  together  in  the  same  pieces.  In  this  interval,  he  wrote 
most  of  his  best  plays.  In  1665,  Don  Juan,  ou  le  Festin 
dr  Pierre,  and  L’ Amour  Midecin ;  fn  1666,  Le  Misanthrope, 
Lr  Midicin  malgri  ltd,  and  Melicei'te;  in  16G7,  Le  Sicilien,  cu 
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r Amour  Peintrct  and  Tartuffe;  in  1668,  Amphitryon  ;  in  1670, 
Les  Amans  Mayni/iques,  and  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme  ;  in  1671, 
Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin,  and  Psychi.  Many  of  his  pieces 
are  founded  on  the  misfortunes  of  husbands.  The  Misan~ 
thrope  had  reference  to  his  own ;  and  the  original  cast  of  it  is 
particularly  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  us  what  must 
nave  been  the  perplexities  of  all  the  parties  concerned,  every 
night  of  its  performance.  The  author  himself  played  Alccste  ; 
Armande,  Celimene  ;  and  Mademoiselle  de  Brie,  Eliante.  It  is 
commonly  stated  and  believed,  that  one  evening  Mademoiselle 
de  Brie’s  acting  in  this  character  so  captivated  Moliere,  that  all 
his  former  tenderness  returned  ;  and  for  some  years  after,  he 
seems  to  have  almost  forgotten  the  loss  of  Armande.  During 
this  period  his  health  gradually  declined,  and  the  extreme  weak* 
ness  of  his  chest  forced  him  at  all  times  to  pay  the  strictest 
attention  to  his  diet  and  mode  of  living.  Mademoiselle  de  Brie 
watched  over  him  incessantly,  and  perhaps  his  existence  might 
have  been  prolonged,  had  it  not  been  for  an  occurrejice  in  which 
he  himself  participated.  When  he  produced,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Corneille,  the  ballet  of  Psyche,  Armande  represented 
the  heroine,  and  Baron,  Cupid.  The  handsome  appearance 
of  the  latter  seems  suddenly  to  have  turned  Mademoiselle  Mo- 
liere’s  hatred  of  him  to  a  feeling,  not  less  violent,  but  more  tender  ; 
and  Baron  appears  to  have  totally  forgotten  the  debt  of  gratitude 
he  owed  to  his  illustrious  patron.  This  treachery  wounded  ^lo- 
liere  to  the  quick  ;  but  a  worse  torment  was  yet  in  store  for  him. 
The  charms  of  his  worthless  wife,  while  playing  the  part  of  Psyche, 
had  awakened  all  his  former  adoration,  mixed  with  feelings  of 
the  bitterest  jealousy.  It  is  reported  that  the  devoted  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  Brie,  perceiving  this,  hastened  to  Mademoiselle 
Moliere,  and  appealing  to  her  in  the  name  of  her  own  iiUerest, 
prevailed  upon  her  to  return  to  her  husband’s  house.  She  did 
so,  and  for  a  short  time,  in  the  excess  of  his  joy,  Moliere  for¬ 
got  every  other  grievance.  But  her  subsequently  cruel  con¬ 
duct  soon  chased  every  semblance  of  comfort  from  his  wretched 
home,  and  his  health  sank  more  visibly  each  succeeding  day. 
In  1672,  he  produced  the  Femmes  Savantes  s  and  the  Aca- 
deinie  Franqaise  immediately  offered  him  a  Faultuil  which  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  vacant,  on  condition  that  he  would  give  up  the 
stage  as  an  actor.  He  refused  the  proffered  honour,  much  to 
the  surprise  of  Boileau  and  of  all  his  friends.  *  The  Academy 

*  is  rich  enough,’  answered  he ;  ‘  it  has  Corneille,  llacine,  your- 

*  self,  (he  spoke  to  Boileau,)  and  many  other  great  writers.  I  am 

*  but  a  comedian,  and  1  will  not  insult  a  profession  1  like,  how- 

*  ever  humble  it  may  be,  by  abandoning  it  after  having  followed 
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*  it  for  twenty-five  years ;  my  honour  will  not  allow  me  to  do  so.* 
— *  A  pretty  honour  indeed  f  ’  murmured  Boileau  as  he  left  him  ; 

*  that  of  painting  one’s  face  to  represent  Sgauarelle,  and  jump- 

*  ing  into  a  sack  to  receive  the  blows  of  Scapin’s  stick  !’* 
There  is  even  some  reason  to  believe,  that  with  many  of  his 
graver  friends  Moliere’s  refusal  to  leave  the  stage  placed  him 
in  rather  an  unfavourable  light. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  Femmes  Savantes,  his  health 
gave  way  altogether.  He  wrote  but  two  other  plays — La  Comtesse 
d Escarbagnas  in  July  1672,  and  the  Malade  Imaginaire  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  1673.  On  the  17th  of  that  month,  he  had  played  the  part 
of  Argan  in  the  fourth  representation  of  the  Malade  Imaginaire  ; 
and  while  pronouncing  the  juro  in  the  ceremonie  of  the  last 
scene,  he  burst  a  blood-vessel  in  the  chest.  He  was  carried 
to  his  house  in  the  Rue  de  Richelieu,  accompanied  only  by 
Baron ;  and  before  his  wife,  whom  he  incessantly  called  for, 
could  be  found,  he  had  expired. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  curate  of  St  Eustache  refused 
Christian  burial  to  the  body  of  the  great  dramatist.  Mademoiselle 
Moli6re  applied  first  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  Harlay  de 
Champvalon,  and  then  to  the  King,  who  received  her  with 
marked  coldness.  During  the  poet’s  life,  it  was  the  interest 
of  the  King’s  vanity  to  uphold  him ;  but  directly  he  was  dead, 
and  could  no  longer  amuse  that  incurable  selfishness  of  which 
St  Simon  has  left  us  such  a  frightful  picture  in  his  Memoirs, 
it  asserted  anew  its  mastery  over  the  monarch.  Never¬ 
theless,  this  declared  enemy  to  all  scandal,  this  rigid  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  outward  decencies  of  life,  in  whatever  form 
they  might  present  themselves,  wrote  to  the  Archbishop,  and 
desired  him  to  find  some  means  of  giving  sepulture  to  the 
deceased  comedian.  It  was  decided  that  a  handful  of  earth 
should  be  granted,  but  that  the  body  should  be  carried 
immediately  to  the  burying-ground,  and  not  remain  in  the 
church.  On  the  21st  of  February,  accordingly,  the  coffin  was 
transported  at  night,  by  two  ecclesiastics,  to  the  cemetery  of  St 
Joseph  in  the  Rue  Montmartre,  followed  by  more  than  two 


*  Boileau,  although  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Moliere,  did  not  ente^ 
into  the  somewhat  boisterous  gaiety  of  his  farces ;  and  in  his 
Poitique,  be  has  reproached  him  for  having 

*  Quitte  pour  le  bouffon  I’agreable  et  le  fin, 

£t  sans  honte  a  Terence  allie  Taberin. 

Dans  ce  sac  ridicule  ou  Scapin  I’enveloppe, 

Je  ne  reconnais  plus  I'auteur  du  Misanthrope*  ^ 
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hundred  individuals,  each  carrying  a  torch.  In  1792,  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Quarlier  Montmartre  disinterred  the  remains  of 
Moliere  and  those  of  La  Fontaine,  which  were  carried  from  the 
Cimetiere  St  Joseph  to  the  Musee  des  petits  Augustins ;  and 
when,  in  1817,  the  Musue  was  destroyed,  they  were  definitively 
deposited,  on  the  6th  March  of  that  year,  at  Pere-la- Chaise, 
after  having  received  the  honours  of  high  mass  in  the  church  of 
St  Germain  des  Pres. 

t  As  an  actor,  the  merits  of  Moliere  were  by  no  means  uni¬ 
versally  esteemed  by  his  contemporaries.  His  declamation 
was  much  too  simple.  While  a  certain  monotonous  psal¬ 
mody  was  the  fashion  at  the  Hotel  dc  Bourgogne,  it  was 
difficult  for  the  reverse  to  succeed  entirely  at  the  Palais 
Royal.  In  his  day,  the  greater  portion  of  society  affected 
to  consider  his  style  of  acting  as  adapted  only  to  the 
burlesque;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  was  much  more  admirable  in  serious  parts.  Grimarest 
tells  us,  that  ‘  those  who  would  pay  the  least  attention  to  the 

*  delicacy  with  which  he  entered  into  a  character,  and  expressed  a 

*  sentiment,  would  be  obliged  to  confess  that  he  understood  pro- 

*  foundly  the  art  of  declamation.’  ‘  He  did  not  recite  at  hazard,’ 
continues  the  same  author,  *■  like  those  who  have  no  fixed  rule 

*  or  principle  for  their  acting  ;  he  entered  into  all  the  details  of 
‘  a  part ;  and  were  he  now’  to  come  to  life  again,  he  would  not 

*  recognise  his  pieces  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  represent 
‘  them.’  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  S^^  -ais,  who  asserts  that 
no  other  company  could  ever  play  Moliere's  pieces  like  that  of 
which  he  was  himself  ‘  not  only  the  head,  but  the  soul.’ 

Moliere’s  plays  may  be  divided  into  four  classes  or  groups. 
—  First,  come  the  small  dramatic  poems  or  pastorals,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  music  and  dancing,  which  he  wrote  by  order  of 
Louis  XIV.,  for  fUes  champi'tres,  and  other  courtly  ceremonies, 
and  of  which  the  King  himself  not  unfrequently  suggested  the 
subjects ;  secondly,  his  farces  and  pasquinades,  written  for  the 
popular  taste  of  the  less  refined  public;  and  yet,  notwithstanding 
their  absurdity,  attracting,  by  their  witty  manner  of  playing  oH' 
certain  ridiculous  characters,  not  only  the  lords  and  high  dames 
of  Versailles,  but  even  royalty  itself;  thirdly,  his  comedies,  of 
which  the  principal — we  do  not-  say  the  only' — object  seems  to 
have  been,  to  chastise  one  particular  vice  oroncespecialand  isolated 
folly, — the  development  and  consequences  of  which  vice  or  folly 
form  the  whole  subject  of  the  piece,  and  regulate  the  conduct  of 
each  scene ;  and  fourthly',  those  lofty  creations,  for  whose  exist¬ 
ence  the  satire 'of  some  one  weakness  or  defect  seems  in  fact  but 
a  pretext,  and  whose  real  design  is  to  portray  the  human  species 
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in  its  most  extensive  aspects,  and  to  dive  into  the  deepest  recesses 
of  the  heart. 

Among  the  most  evident  signs  of  real  and  strongly  marked 
genius  are,  if  we  mistake  not,  fertility  and  facility  of  production; 
— springing  from  the  habitual  and  constant  intercourse  with  ary 
inner  world  called  up  at  will,  and  peopled  without  end  by  crea¬ 
tures  of  the  imagination.  'I'here  is  scarcely  a  man  who,  if  he  be- 
gifted  with  an  intelligent  and  observing  mind,  may  not  make 
out  of  the  materials  which  his  own  private  history  and  recollec¬ 
tions  afford,  at  least  one  interesting  novel.  It  is  nearly  the  same 
with  the  stage ;  a  man  may  write  one  good  comedy  or  drama 
in  his  lifetime — as  did  Cresset,  Piron,  and  our  own  Sheridan  ; 
but  he  will  not  go  very  far  beyond  one  (or  two)  such,  if  he 
have  not  the  real  vocation — the  sacred  fire  which  leads  to- 
create,  not  to  copy  or  compound.  Many  poets,  Lope  de 
Vega  for  instance,  have  exhibited  the  effects  of  the  ceaseless 
fertility  to  which  we  allude  in  an  almost  fabulous  degree,  but 
scarcely  any  of  them  can  be  said  to  have  given  more  decided 
proofs  of  it  than  the  author  of  Tartuffe.  His  rapidity  of  execu¬ 
tion  was  quite  marvellous ;  he  never  waited  for  a  word  or 
phrase,  or  puzzled  himself  for  a  rhyme,  or  prepared  his 
second  verse  to-day,  in  order  that  his  first  might  duly  in¬ 
troduce  and  pave  the  way  to  it  to-morrow.  He  knew  nothing 
of  these  *  ingenious  delicate  devices  but  w  ent  straight  on,  with 
the  consciousness  that  the  offspring  of  his  inspiration  would  be 
valued  higher  than  the  elaborate  productions  of  more  studious 
men.  Verse  was  so  naturally  the  language  of  Moliere,  that 
we  find  a  multitude  of  blank  verses  in  his  prose ;  and  it  has 
even  been  said,  that  he  made  in  verse  the  first  sketches  of 
many  of  his  pieces,  afterwards  written  in  prose.  Certain  it 
is,  that  neither  Racine  nor  Boileau  can  compare  with  him  as 
regards  ease  and  elegance  of  versification. 

Perhaps  in  none  of  Moliere’s  works  do  we  find  his  versifica¬ 
tion  more  exquisitely  perfect,  more  naturally  easy  and  elegant, 
than  in  those  divertissements  written  by  order  of  the  King ;  and 
intended  to  serve,  in  a  measure,  as  the  framework  to  all  sorts  of 
Imltets  and  court  masques.  In  this  class  we  reckon,  Psych6,  Les 
Amants  Magnifiques,  La  Princesse  d Elide,  Les  Fdcheiu,  M6li- 
certe,  and  Amphitryon.  The  first  three  recommend  themselves 
to  our  attention  more  by  certain  circumstances  connected  with 
their  origin,  than  by  any  very  extraordinary  merits  of  their  own.. 
l*yschi  is  particularly  curious  as  having  been  written  in  conjunct 
tion  with  Pierre  Corneille.  The  prologue  and  first  act  entire,, 
and  the  opening  scenes  of  the  second  and  third  acts,  are  all  that 
Moliere  furnished  towards  this  Tragedie  balkt,  of  which  tba- 
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King  hurried  the  performance ;  because,  as  the  original  preface 
expresses  it,  ‘  il  se  voulait  donner  ce  magnifique  divertissement 
*  plusieurs  fois  avant  le  careme.’  Nowhere  can  we  have  a 
better  occasion  for  comparing  the  grace  of  Moliere’s  style 
with  that  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries.  Although  Corneille  wrote  the  last  three  acts  of  this 
poem  in  a  fortnight,  he  by  no  means  neglected  the  fashion¬ 
ing  of  his  work ;  and  indeed  one  scene  (the  dialogue  be¬ 
tween  Cupid  and  Pysche  in  the  third  act)  has  become  so 
famous,  that  many  amateurs  of  French  classical  literature  know 
it  by  heart;  still,  when  from  a  page  of  Moliere  we  turn  all  at 
once  to  one  of  Corneille,  it  produces  on  us  somewhat  of  the 
same  effect  as  when,  after  a  drive  on  a  smooth  sanded  road,  we 
suddenly  find  ourselves  jolted  on  the  stones.  Be  this  remarked 
without  any  disparagement  to  the  great  author  of  the  Cid.  We  do 
not  think  that  Moliere  would  ever  have  arrived  at  the  more 
startling  or  grand  effects  of  this  illustrious  tragic  poet ; — such, 
for  instance,  as  the  ‘  Nous  nous  levdmes  alors!'  of  Rodrigue, — 
the  ^qu'il  moiirut!’  of  Horace, — or  the  ^je  crois!'  of  Pauline.  'I'he 
bent  of  his  mind  did  not  incline  him  towards  the  heroic;  nor  are 
we  now  comparing  the  two  generally ;  our  aim  is  merely  to  esta¬ 
blish,  that  none  of  Moliere’s  literary  brethren  can  compete  with  him 
in  simple  elegance  of  style  and  natural  ease  of  versification.  The 
loftiness  of  Corneille’s  verse  derives  additional  energy  from  the 
occasional  harshness  and  inequalities  with  which  it  abounds  ;  and 
it  is  as  admirably  adapted  to  the  subjects  he  chooses,  as  the  flow¬ 
ing  and  unstudied  language  of  Moliere  is  suited  to  the  situations 
which  he  depicts.  The  piece  of  the  Ainants  Maynifiques  was 
suggested  by  the  King  himself,  ‘  qui  ne  veut  que  des  choses  ex- 
‘  traordinaires  dans  tout  ce  qu’il  entreprend,’  says  an  old  edition 
of  Moliere ;  and  was  intended  principally  to  unite  all  the  dill’erent 
kinds  of  spectacles  which  the  theatre  of  that  day  could  produce. 
Another  desirable  object  also  was,  that  the  court  of  St  Germain 
should  be  blessed  by  a  sight  of  its  glorious  monarch  ‘  treading  a 
‘  measure  ’  under  the  disguise  of  Neptune.  In  the  first  entree  de 
ballet^  his  most  gracious  Majesty  condescended  to  personate  the 
Ocean-God;  and  in  the  last,  he  represented  his  favourite  em¬ 
blem,  the  Sun,  with  the  motto  Nec  pluribus  impar !  A  some¬ 
what  similar  occasion  gave  birth  to  the  Princesse  d’ Elide  ;  and,  if 
we  had  room, we  should  be  well  pleased  to  give  our  readers  a  de¬ 
scription  of  that  which  constituted  a  fete  at  V^ersailles  in  the 
year  1664.  We  should  have  liked  to  tell  them  how  Louis 
le  Grand  (then  in  love  with  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere, 
for  whom,  it  is  asserted,  this  file  was  given)  transformed  the 
palace  and  gardens  of  Versailles  into  a  scene  of  ('airy land ;  and. 
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from  the  5th  till  the  14th  of  May,  entertained  the  whole  court 
with  Les  Plaisirsde  V hie  Encliantee,  and  received  the  host  of  his 
worshippers  in  the  magic  palace  of  Alcina.  We  wish  we  could 
recount  to  them  the  regal  splendour  which  surrounded  the  two 
Queens,  Marie-Thercse  of  Spain,  ‘  sans  reproche  devant  Dieu 
et  devant  les  hommes,’  and  Anne  of  Austria,  of  whom  Moliere 
observes — 

‘  Cette  mere  heureusement  feconde 
Ne  doanant  qu’une  fois  a  donne  tout  au  monde.’ 

We  should  like  also  to  draw  a  picture  of  Le  Grand  Roi  as  Roger, 
with  his  *  cuirasse  couverte  d’or  et  de  diamants,’  his  helmet,  and 
its  ‘  plumes  couleur  de  feu,’  and  with  that  matchless  grace  which 
made  one  of  the  poets  of  the  day  exclaim,  ‘  jamais  air  plus  libre 

*  ni  plus  guerrier  n’a  mis  un  mortel  audessus  des  autres 

*  hommes  !’  Nothing  could  be  pleasanter  to  us  than  to  describe 
these  festivities,  which,  to  borrow  the  phrase  of  Madame  de  Motte- 
ville,  ‘  avaient  lieu  la  nuit  a  toutes  les  heurs,  d’une  mani6re 

*  qui  avait  un  air  plus  qui  galant;’  but  our  space  warns  us  that 
the  ‘  King  of  Kings’  must  be  content  to  make  way  for  the 
humbler  glories  oi  Moliere.  We  will  not,  however,  take  leave 
of  the  Princesse  d Elide  without  remarking,  that  at  the  same 
moment  when  Butler  was  writing  Hudibras,  Moliere,  in  the 
character  of  Moron,  (a  court  buffoon  in  this  piece,)  produced 
in  some  respects  almost  a  counterpart  of  his  English  prototype. 

Of  Les  Pdcheux  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect  satires  extant,  and  that  in  it  are  to  be  found  some  of 
Moliere’s  finest  tirades.  As  a  piece,  it  has  comparatively  little 
merit,  being  nothing  but  a  succession  of  scenes,  in  each  of  which 
some  obtrusive  absurdity  is  ridiculed.  At  the  first  representa¬ 
tion  the  scene  of  the  chasseur  was  wanting.  After  the  perform¬ 
ance,  Louis  XIV.,  addressing  himself  to  Moliere,  and  pointing 
with  his  finger  to  Monsieur  de  Soyecourt,  the  Grand  Veneur, 
said,  ‘  There  is  an  original  you  have  not  yet  copied.’  The  next 
day  the  incomparable  scene  of  Eraste  and  Dorante  was  added 
to  the  piece ;  and  it  is  amusing  enough  that  Monsieur  de  Soye¬ 
court  himself  should  have  been  the  very  person  to  furnish  Mo¬ 
liere  with  all  the  technical  terms  so  skilfully  employed  by  him 
in  that  dialogue.  This  anecdote  of  Louis  XIV.  confirms  an 
opinion  we  have  always  entertained,  namely,  that  it  was  not  so 
much  a  genuine  appreciation  of  Moliere’s  talents  which  induced 
the  King  to  bestow  his  favours  so  unremittingly  on  the  poet,  as 
the  consciousness  that  Moliere  served  him  as  a  convenient 
vehicle  of  his  jealousies  and  dislikes.  Louis  XIV.  secretly  de¬ 
tested  the  nobility,  and  cherished  those  who,  by  casting  ridicule 
on  the  gVands  seigneurs  of  his  court,  might  aid  him  to  inflict  a 
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wound  upon  their  pride.  A  Rohan,  a  Gramont,  stood  too  near 
him  ;  and  the  one  paid  for  this  perilous  honour  by  exile,  the 
other  on  the  headsman’s  block.  Foucaut  expiated  the  too  splendid 
hospitality  he  had  somewhat  ostentatiously  oifered  his  master  in 
the  fortress  of  Pigncrol — whither  Lauzun  was  sent  also  to 
alone,  by  a  ten  years’  confinement,  for  his  presumptuous  attempt 
to  gain  the  hand  of  Mademoiselle.  Louis,  in  the  temporary 
assistance  he  derived  from  Moliere,  looked  no  further  than  to 
the  attainment  of  his  own  immediate  ends,  or  possibly  cared 
not  what  might  befall  his  successors:  had  it  not  been  for 
this  short-sightedness,']  he  would  have  perceived  that  Moliere 
(though  unconsciously)  was  at  best  but  a  sorry  friend  to 
Kings  and  their  ‘  divine  right.’  TarUiffe  and  Don  Ju'in  are  but 
the  first  of  that  long  line  which  is  commonly  supposed  to  com¬ 
mence  with  Voltaire,  and  to  end  at  the  Revolution  of  1793. 

Louis  never  ceased  to  be  Moliere’s  best  friend  and  sup¬ 
porter;  and  the  poet  never  failed  to  show  his  gratitude  for 
this  powerful  protection,  by  lauding,  in  every  possible  manner, 
tbe  King  and  the  royal  circle,  and  rendering  doubly  absurd 
the  follies  of  the  noblesse.  We  shall  afterwards  show  what  are 
our  reasons  for  believing  that  Moliere  was  aware  of  the  tenure 
by  which  he  held  the  King’s  favour.  For  the  present,  we 
will  retrace  our  steps,  and  complete  our  review  of  the  first 
class  of  our  author’s  pieces. 

Unluckily  for  posterity,  Moliere  did  not  complete  the  pastoral 
of  Milicerte.  It  was  originally  intended  to  be  in  five  acts,  but  the 
King  became  impatient,  and  two  only  were  represented ;  the  re¬ 
maining  three  were  never  produced.  This  fragment  is  one  of  the 
most  precious  gems  of  the  kind  that  we  know.  It  is  not  idly 
that  the  poet  has  placed  the  scene  of  action  in  the  vale  of 
'I'empe ;  for  there  is  spread  over  the  whole  a  classical  colour,  that 
in  some  parts  reminds  one  of  Theocritus.  A  slight  resemblance 
may  also  perhaps  be  found  with  the  Aminta  of  Tasso,  and  the 
Pastor  Fido  of  Guarini.  Melicerte  belongs  to  that  race  whose 
ancestors  sprung  up  in  Greece,  and  whose  last  descendants 
perished  in  Tuscany.  The  scene  of  Myrtil  and  the  sparrow, 
and  the  soliloquy  of  Melicerte,  beginning — 

‘  Vous  le  voyez,  mon  coeur,  ce  que  e’est  que  d’aimer,’ 
are  sufficient  proofs  of  the  classical  tendencies  of  the  piece. 
Generally,  his  genius  does  not  lead  him  towards  the  ^gean 
clime;  and  there  exists  a  much  more  decided  affinity  between 
the  satirical  dramatic  writers  of  the  Roman  republic  and  the 
author  of  the  Facheux^  than  between  the  latter  and  any  of  the 
G.ecian  poets.  Terence  and  Plautus  are  evidently  his  favourite 
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companions ;  and  from  the  latter  he  has  taken  the  subject  of  one 
of  his  most  perfect  plays,  the  Amphitryon.  His  manner  of  treat¬ 
ing  this  fable,  however,  is  so  different  from  that  of  the  Latin 
author,  that  the  most  acute  detector  of  plagiarisms  could  scarcely 
find  matter  for  a  cavil.  Cleanthis  is,  in  the  first  place,  entirely 
his  own,  and  the  character  of  Amphitryon  is  remarkable  for  a 
dignified  gravity,  which  is  wholly  wanting  in  the  hero  of  Plautus’s 
comedy.  The  husband  of  Alcmena,  (throughout  the  scene  with 
Bromia,)  when,  stretched  on  the  earth,  he  exclaims — 

*  Tolus  limeo,  ila  me  increpuit  Jupiter  I' 

inspires  us  with  any  thing  but  admiration ;  and  we  listen  to  his 
reply  of  Di  me  servant  (when  informed  of  the  birth  of  the 
twins)  with  a  feeling  nearly  allied  to  disgust.  Ilow  different 
the  impression  produced  by  the  Amphitryon  of  Moliere,  who, 
to  the  suggestion  of  Posidcs — 

‘  Si  cette  ressemhiance  est  telle  que  Ton  dit, 

Alcm^no,  sans  etre  conpaMe,’ 

replies — 

‘  All  I  sur  le  fait  dont  il  s’ttj;it, 

L’erreur  simple  devient  «n  crime  veritable ; 

Et  sans  consentement  I’innocence  y  perif. 

De  semblables  erreurs,  qnelque  jour  qu’on  leur  donne, 

Touchent  des  endroits  delicats  ; 

Et  la  raison  bien  soiivent  les  panlonne 
Que  I'honneur  et  I’amour  ne  les  pardonneiit  pas !’ 

As  to  the  ‘  Sosie’  of  this  piece,  it  is  one  of  Moliere 's  happiest 
creations.  Sosie  is  of  true  llabelais  extraction,  and  leads  us 
forthwith  to  the  famous  xmlets  of  old  French  comedy ;  although 
he  has  perhaps  rather  more  of  the  Sancho  Panza  physiognomy 
than  the  genuine  Mascaiilles  and  Sbriganis.  ' 

It  is  particularly  in  what  we  have  indicated  as  the  second 
class  of  his  pieces,  that  Moliere  has  occasion  to  employ 
these  nimble  votaries  of  intrigue.  Almost  all  his  Farces  are 
more  or  less  taken  from  the  Italian  and  Spanish  dramatic 
literature  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries ; — of 
which  it  is  well  known  the  valets  form  one  of  the  leading 
characteristics.  The  following  are  those  amongst  our  author’s 
productions  which  enter,  properly  speaking,  into  the  domain  of 
Farce,  and  recognise  as  their  native  element  the  purely  absurd 
or  burlesque  :  Les Fourbei'ies  de  Scapin,  Le  Bourgeois Gentilhomme., 
Im  Comtesse  dt Escarbagnas,  Monsieur  de  Femrceaxignac,  Le  Me- 
decin  malgri  liii,  George  Dandin,  Le  Sicilien,  V Amour  Mtdecin^ 
Le  Max'iage  Forte,  Sganarelle,  Les  Pricieuses  Ridicules.  Moliere 
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proceeds  entirely  on  the  principle  of  the  Italian  comedies,  which 
represent  almost  invariably,  at  the  same  time,  Arlecchino  and 
Pantalione  ;  in  other  words,  impudence  and  ingenuity — opposed  . 
to  weakness  and  stupidity.  Both  are  intended  to  personify  the 
ludicrous,  and  excite  the  hilarity  of  the  spectator — the  one,  by 
the  readiness  with  which  he  invents  the  most  absurd  plots ;  the 
other,  by  the  niniserie  with  which  he  falls  into  the  traps  laid  for 
him.  The  representatives  of  these  two  principles  are,  in  Moliere, 
Mascarille  and  Sganarelle.  Theformer  draws  the  incidents  with 
which  he  diverts  the  public  from  the  usual  stock  of  vices  pecu¬ 
liar  to  his  kind — lying,  gluttony,  dishonesty,  and  deceit.  The 
other  generally  derives  his  comic  character  from  the  constant 
failure  of  all  his  plans  to  secure  some  darling  object  of  pur¬ 
suit.  Either  he  is  in  love  with  a  young  girl,  whom  Masca- 
rille-Arlequin  carries  oft"  under  his  very  nose;  or  he  dreams  only 
of  his  money-bags,  which  his  restless  tormentor  steals.  He  is  the 
personiftcation  of  the  essentially  ugly  in  human  nature — of  the 
morose,  the  brutal,  the  interested,  the  low; — whereas  his  rival, 
however  vicious,  has  wit,  talent,  and  youth  to  support  him,  and 
make  him  at  least  a  ‘  pleasant  rogue.’  Cowardice  is  a  failing  for 
the  most  part  common  to  both.  Scapin  is,  perhaps,  the  only  one 
of  MolitWs  valets  who  may  be  said  to  be  entirely  free  from  this 
defect.  He  is  ready  to  risk  his  shoulders  in  any  adventure,  and 
for  this  reason  may  be  considered  as  the  original  founder  of  a 
race  which  did  not  take  possession  of  the  theatre  until  many 
years  after  Moliere’s  death  ; — we  mean  the  race  of  Intriyants,  the 
genuine  Aventuriers  and  Chevaliers  d! Industrie.  Most  assuredly, 
in  the  man  who  says — ‘  Un  bonheur  tout  uni  nous  devient  en- 
‘  nuyeux ;  il  JicaU  du  haut  et  du  has  dans  la  vie  ;  et  les  difticultes 
‘  qui  se  melent  aux  choses  reveillent  les  ardeurs,  augmentent  les 
‘  plaisirs,’ — there  exists,  in  its  highest  state  of  development,  the 
love  of  intrigue  for  its  own  sake ;  the  thirst  for  that  which  is 
unknown  and  hidden ;  the  desire  for  excitement,  adventure, 
change,  at  all  hazards,  and  at  any  price.  When  we  have 
considered  this  answer  of  Scapin  to  Sylvestre,  (who  objects  to 
him  that  his  ribs  may  be  in  danger,) — ‘  Ces  sortes  de  perils 
‘  ne  m’ont  jamais  arrete,  et  je  hais  ces  coeurs  pusillanimes 
*  qui,  pour  trap  prevoir  les  suites  des  choses,  n'osetU  rien  entre- 
I  _  *  prendre* — we  must  allow  that  we  have  not  far  to  go  to 

I  rejoin  the  Figaro,  and  even  the  li(A>ert  Macaire  of  our  own  times. 

I  Sganarelle  is  more  thoroughly  Moli^re’s  own  creation  than 

Mascarille,  or  any  of  the  other  valets.  W’hether^as  the  husband 
in  the  piece  which  bears  his  name,  as  the  lover  of  Dorim6ne  in 
the  Mariage  Force,  as  the  father  of  Lucinde  in  L* Amour  Mede- 
I  an,  as  the  charlatan  in  the  M6dtcin  malgre  lui,  or  as  the  fagot- 
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binder  in  the  same  play,  Sganarelle  belongs  as  exclusively  to 
Moliere,  as  Panurge  does  to  Rabelais,  Falstaff  to  Shakspeare,  or 
Sancho  to  Cervantes.  Some  other  personages  of  the  poet  in 
his  Farces,  branch  off,  as  it  were,  more  or  less  directly  from  this 
master-stem  of  the  grotesque.  Don  Pedre  in  the  Sicilien,  (he  is, 
by  the  way,  the  original  of  Bartholo,  and  the  Barhier  de  Seville 
is  to  be  discovered,  almost  scene  for  scene,  in  this  clever  little 
piece,)  and  Ciorgibus  in  the  Prtcieuses  Ridicules,  are  both  near 
relations — cousins  at  least  of  Sganarelie. 

Moliere  is,  in  our  opinion,  too  little  appreciated,  particularly 
in  his  own  country,  for  his  purely  comic  vein.  He  has  been  so 
long  and  so  constantly  praised  for  his  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
his  exquisite  diction,  and  his  incomparable  talent  of  observation, 
that  his  other  (and  certainly  lesser)  merits  have  escaped  atten¬ 
tion.  There  is  nothing  astonishing  in  the  fact,  that  the  author 
of  Tnrtvffe  should  have  been  gaining  to  the  last  in  the  field  of 
observation  and  criticism ;  or  that  he  should,  every  hour  of  his 
life,  have  developed  more  strongly  those  sterling  qualities  which 
constitute  him  as  great  a  moralist  as  dramatic  writer:  this  no 
one  doubts,  or  will  deny — but  that  Moliere  should  have  been,  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  making  more  and  more  progress  in  what  we 
would  call  the  poetry  of  the  burlesque — this  has  escaped  the 
notice  of  many ;  yet  is  it  nevertheless  true.  In  his  very  early 
productions  there  is  a  slight  tinge  of  indelicacy,  borrowed 
from  Searron  ; — an  unavoidable  reminiscence  oi  Jodelet  and  Don 
Japhet  (T Armenie,  (the  only  pieces  of  the  kind  popular  in  France 
before  his  time,)  which  at  a  later  period  gives  way  to  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  genuine  comic  wit — rich,  varied,  inexhaustible,  and 
almost  as  delightfully  fanciful  (in  the  Bourgeois  Gerdilhomme 
and  Monsieur  de  Pourceaugnac,  for  instance)  as  our  old 
friends.  Bottom  the  v/eaLver  and  Snug  the  joiner,  in  the 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  Another  personage  that  entirely  be¬ 
longs  to  Moliere  is  the  Soubrelte.  This  is  so  true,  that  in  France 
Les  Servantes  de  Moliere  is  the  name  of  this  class  of  characters  on 
the  stage.  Be  her  name  Nicole  or  Marotte,  Marline  or  Andree, 
the  Abigail  of  Moliere  personifies  invariably  plain,  rough,  down¬ 
right  common  sense — that  which  our  neighbours  term  le  bon 
sens  populaire.  Her  office  is  to  point  out  and  comment  upon 
the  affectations  and  absurdities  of  her  companions ;  and  especially 
of  those  commonly  called  her  betters.  These  personages  are 
likewise  divided  by  Moliere  into  two  classes — the  homely-spoken, 
sensible,  and  faithful  servant,  such  as  Nicole  in  the  Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme — and  the  intrigante,  the  Mascarille  in  petticoats, 
Claudine  in  George  Dandin,  and  Nerine  in  Monsieur  de  Pour¬ 
ceaugnac.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  ancestors  for  the  genuine 
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Servantes  of  Moliere — we  mean  the  more  deserving  half  of 
them, — but  we  recognise  their  legitimate  descendants  in  many 
of  the  creations  of  our  times ;  and,  not  to  go  further  than  a 
very  popular  French  poet  of  the  present  day,  we  need  scarcely 
point  out  to  our  readers  the  affinity  that  exists  between  Marotte, 
Nicole,  or  Martine,  and  the  Margots,  the  Lisettes,  the  Bubcttes, 
ond  the  Jeannes  of  Beranger. 

Moliere’s  exquisite  perception  of  the  ridiculous  in  lesser  things 
is  nowhere  more  visible  than  in  his  Farces.  What  can  surpass, 
for  instance,  that  admirable  touch  of  nature  in  the  Bourgeois 
Gcntilhomme,  when  the  maitre  de  musique  and  the  moilre  t\ 
danser  full  out  about  the  merits  of  Monsieur  Jourduin  ?  Any 
less  profound  observer  would  have  put  the  love  of  glory  on 
tlic  side  of  the  nobler  profession ;  and  it  required  all  his  genius 
io  show  a  thirst  for  applause  predominating  even  over  inte* 
rest  in  the  mind  of  a.  dancing-master  ;  whilst  the  man  of  crotchets 
and  quavers,  on  the  contrary,  avows  that,  in  his  opinion.  Mon¬ 
sieur  Jourdain’s  money  makes  up  for  his  deficiency  of  taste. 

Supreme  good  sense  is  a  quality  no  one  has  ever  denied 
Moliere ;  but  his  warmest  admirers  are  perhaps  not  fully  Jiware 
to  how  great  a  degree  he  has  carried  this  quality  in  pieces  hitherto 
looked  upon  in  the  light  of  mere  farces.  There  arc  passages, 
especially  in  George  Dmdin,  which  he  himself  has  scarcely  ever 
surpassed ;  and  few  moralists  have  written  more  wisely  on  the 
subject  of  les  mariages  dc  convenance  than  he  has  done  in  this 
piece. 

It  may  be  amusing  to  some  persons  to  know,  that  the  Doctors 
Molifere  has  introduced  into  L’ Amour  Medicin  were  actually  exist¬ 
ing  disciples  of  Esculapius  ;  and  no  less  than  the  four  most  cele¬ 
brated  Court  Doctors  of  his  day — Messrs  de  Fougerais,  Esprit, 
Oucnant,and  D’ Aquin.  Molibre,  wishing  to  disguise  their  names, 
and  at  the  same  time  designate  their  persons,  begged  Boileau  to 
assist  him ;  and  the  latter,  w'ith  the  help  of  a  few  Greek  words 
coined  for  the  purpose,  marked  the  individuals  so  as  not  to  be 
mistaken.  There  is  no  record  of  the  original  of  Monsieur  Fil- 
lerin,  nor  do  we  imagine  many  Doctors  would  have  been  found 
frank  enough  to  say — ‘  Qu’il  vente,  qu’il  pleuve,  qu’il  grcle,  ceux 

*  qui  sont  morts  sont  inorts,  et  j'ai  de  quoi  me  passer  des  vivants. 

*  . Le  plus  grand  foible  des  hommes  e’est 

‘  I’amour  qu’ils  ont  pour  la  vie,  et  nous  en  profitons  et  un.’  It 
might  not  perhaps  be  quite  just  to  the  Doctors  of  our  times 
to  say  that  this  portrait  resembles  them ;  but  one  of  the 
greatest  proofs  of  the  universality  of  Moliere’s  genius  is,  that 
we  may  safely  say  of  it  what  Cicero  says  of  the  law  of  nature 
— ‘  Non  alia  Rom<e  alia  Athenis,  alia  nunc,  alia  post  hac,, 
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*  sed  et  omnium  temporum  et  locorum.'  It  is  certain  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  character  in  Moli^re’s  works  that  is  not 
still  as  just  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.;  and, 
without  stoppings  to  remark  upon  the  fdcheux  of  the  Comt- 
esse  EncarbagnaSi  who  knows  *  les  secrets  du  Cabinet 

*  mieux  que  ceux  qui  les  font* — where  can  we  find  a  more 
playful  'hit'  at  the  modern  philosophers,  than  in  the  two  scenes 
of  the  Mariaye  Force  between  S^anarelle  and  the  learned  Pan- 
craceand  Marphiteius?  ‘  Notre  philosophie,’ says  the  latter,  ‘or- 

*  duniie  de  ne  point  enoncer  de  proposition  decisive,  de  parler  de 

*  tout  avec  incertitude . et  par  cette  raison  vous  ne  devez 

*  pas  dire  suis  renu,  tna/>,  il  me  semUe  que  je  suis  venu’  What  1 

cries  Sganarelle,  Is  it  not  true  that  1  am  here  ?  *  It  is  uncer- 

'  tain,’  says  Murphucius,  '  and  we  must  doubt  of  every  thing.* 
May  we  not  fancy  that  we  are  listening  to  the  conversation  of 
some  worthy  matter-of-fact  citizen,  with  a  professor  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Kant? 

Moli^re  has  been  more  than  once  attacked  for  having  over¬ 
charged  his  portrait  of  i\ie  Pricieuget  Ridiculeg — for  having  made 
the  caricature  too  glaring — and  imputed  to  the  so-called  pr6cieuseg 
ridiculous  expressions  they  never  employed.  We  think  the 
following  document  will  fully  disprove  this  assertion,  and  show 
that,  on  the  contrary,  Molidre  never  in  his  copy  approached 
the  absurdity  of  the  original.  It  is  part  of  a  Letter  from  the 
Marquise  de  Rambouillet  to  the  Bishop  of  Vence,  to  whom  she 
says — ‘  Je  vous  souhaite  d  tout  moment  dans  la  loge  de  Zyr- 

*  phee,’  (a  certain  drawing-room  at  the  Hotel  Rambouillet, 
termed  la  chambre  bletie^  or  the  *  loge  de  Zyrphie.")  '  Elle  est 

*  soutenue  par  des  colonnes  de  marbre  transparent,  et  a  ite  b&tie 
‘  audeesus  de  la  moyetme  region  de  [air  par  la  Reine  Zyrphde,  (the 

*  Marquise  herself.)  Le  ciel  y  est  toujours  serein  ;  les  nuages  n’y 

*  offusquent  ni  la  vue  ni  I'entendement ;  et  de  Id  tout  d  mon  aige 
*jai  considere  le  trtbuchemerU  de  Fange  terrestrelll  ’  It  appears 
to  us  that  this  more  than  surpasses  the  *  chapeau  desarme  de 

*  plumes;’  the  head  ‘irreguliere  en  cheveux  ;*  and  the  *  habit  qui 

*  soufire  une  indigence  de  ruhans.*  For  the  ‘  Carte  du  Tendre, 

*  billet  doux,  petits  soins,  billets  galants,  et  jolis  vers,*  that 
Cathos  declares  indispensable  in  a  love  affair,  we  have  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Mademoiselle  de  Scuderi*s  verses  to  Pdlisson,  with 
whom  her  amours  discrites  were  famous. 

'  Enfin,  Acanthe,  il  faut  se  rendre ; 

Votre  esprit  a  charmd  le  mien  ; 

Je  vous  fais  Citoyen  du  Tendre, 

Mais  de  gr&ce,  n’en  dites  rien  !  ’ 

The  authoress  of  Clilie,  and  D’Urfd  in  the  Astrie^  had,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  already  introduced  into  the 
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French  language  *  ces  longs  verbiages  d' amour'  as  they  have 
since  been  styled ;  which,  although  tiresome,  were  perhaps  not 
altogether  unnecessary  to  counteract  the  grossness  of  the  poetry 
and  romance  of  the  16th  century.  As  to  the  fine  names  which 
Cathos  and  Magdelon  think  fit  to  adopt,  this  again  was  another 
affectation  of  the  times  ;  and  in  the  earlier  part  of  Louis  XI  Vth’s 
reign,  there  was  a  positive  rage  for  classical  appellations  :  thus 
we  hear  of  Madame  D’Aragonnais  being  styled  La  Princesse 
Philoxene,  and  Madame  D’Aligre,  'I'helamyre.  Places  changed 
their  titles  too ;  the  Faubourg  St  Germain  bore  no  other 
than  that  of  La  Petite  Ath^nes,  the  Place- Royale  was  called  La 
Place  Dorique,  and  the  He- Notre- Dame  surnamed  La  Place  de 
Delos.  I'he  Pricieuses  Ridicules  have  the  advantage  of  intro¬ 
ducing  us  to  a  new  personage  entirely  of  Moliere’s  invention  ; 
we  mean  Mascarille — Marquis ;  and  we  are  left  to  regret  that 
this  is  the  only  occasion  afforded  us  of  judging  of  the  famous 
valet  in  his  new  metamorphosis. 

Some  of  the  characters  employed  by  Moliire  in  his  farces, 
continue  on  through  all  his  other  plays.  Sganarelle,  we  have 
already  observed,  leads  us  immediately  to  Gorgibus,  and  the 
latter  presents  us  to  Chrysale  ;  but  Sganarelle  himself  exists  in 
another  of  our  author’s  pieces — in  the  Ecole  des  Maris  ;  which, 
together  with  the  Etourdi,  the  Ecole  des  Femmes,  the  Avare,  Don 
Garde  de  Navarre,  the  Depit  Amoureux,  and  the  Malade  Imagi- 
naire,  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  Third  Series  of  Moliere’s 
Comedies.  Although  Sganarelle  appears  in  the  first  of  the  above- 
mentioned  pieces,  it  is  in  quite  another  shape,  and  he  now  becomes 
the  expression  of  an  idea  ;  he  is  no  longer  the  Pantaleone  of  the 
Italian  comedy,  but  the  impersonation  of  a  folly  to  be  ridiculed. 
The  real  Sganarelle  is  much  nearer  akin  to  Pandolfe  and  Trufaldin. 
We  do  not  entirely  lose  sight  of  Mascarille,  but  he  is  no  longer 
the  principal  personage  of  the  scene.  In  the  Etourdi  he  still 
makes  a  prominent  figure ;  but  is  subordinate  to  the  giddy 
thoughtlessness  of  Lelie,  upon  whose  blunders  the  whole 
piece  turns.  In  the  other  Comedies,  except  in  the  Depit 
Amoureux,  he  disappears  altogether.  But  the  character  never 
lost  sight  of,  is  the  Servante.  Nicole  and  Marotte,  Narine 
and  Claudine,  change  their  names  for  those  of  Frosine,  Mari¬ 
nette,  and  Toinette ;  yet  they  still  remain,  and  are  more  con¬ 
spicuous  than  ever. 

We  perceive,  however,  in  what  we  have  styled  Molitre’s 
Third  Class  of  Comedies,  an  entirely  new  personage  ;  one 
who,  even  in  his  loftiest  productions,  plays  a  very  principal 
part ; — we  allude  to  the  Raisonneur,  as  he  is  called  in  France. 
Good  sense  still  has  its  advocate  in  the  Servante;  but  the  rai¬ 
sonneur  unites  at  the  same  time  with  good  sense,  intelligence, 
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instruction,  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  a  dread  of  the  ridi¬ 
culous,  and  a  proper  attention  to  the  outward  decencies  of 
life,  coupled  with  a  profound  respect  for  its  duties.  He  is 
upright  and  sincere,  polite  in  his  demeanour,  and  essentially 
comme  il /out.  He  is  what  the  French  call  un  hotnme  de  bien  ; 
we  recognise  him  in  the  Ecole  des  Maris,  and  in  the  Ecole 
des  Femmes  as  Ariste  and  Cbrysalde,  and  in  the  Malade  Ima- 
ginaire  as  Beralde.  He  is  the  spirit  of  intelligent  and  re¬ 
fined  criticism,  and  represents  the  intervention  of  the  author 
in  his  own  works.  Instead  of  Ariste  or  Bdralde  we  may 
read  Moliere.  Voltaire  has  said,  that  had  the  author  of  Sgan- 
arelle  written  nothing  but  the  Ecole  des  Maris,  he  would  be 
the  first  of  comic  poets ;  and  we  are  more  than  half  inclined 
to  adopt  his  opinion.  It  is  an  admirable  play  in  all  respects, 
and,  moreover,  does  not  fail  in  the  denouement,  as  do  many  of 
our  author’s  pieces.  Moliere,  v/ho  understands  better  than  any 
one  how  to  treat  the  opening  of  a  play ;  who  conducts  the  in¬ 
trigue  with  increasing  interest  throughout  the  work ;  seldom 
knows  how  to  wind  up  with  effect,  and  fails  into  the  most 
common- place  incidents  at  the  end,  such  as  those  which  termi¬ 
nate  the  Depit  Amoureux  and  the  Avare. 

The  Avare  of  Moliere,  although  taken  from  the  Aulalaria  of 
Plautus,  differs  widely  from  the  Latin  piece.  Plautus’s  Miser 
is  a  man  who  loves  gold  for  its  own  sake,  for  the  sake  of  amass¬ 
ing  it,  hoarding  it  up,  and  reserving  it  for  solitary  enjoyment ; 
whereas  Harpagon,  to  the  pure  love  of  gold  adds  also  the 
love  of  lucre,  and  to  bring  in  more  money  will  part  with,  and 
put  in  circulation,  that  which  he  already  possesses.  He  is  a 
usurer,  and  there  lies  the  essential  difference  between  the  miser  of 
Plautus  and  the  avare  of  Moliere.  It  is  the  difference  between  ava¬ 
rice  and  avidity. 

But  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  Moli^re’s  comedies, 
especially  if  we  consider  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
brought  out,  is  decidedly  the  Malade  Imaginaire.  Every  word 
of  this  piece  is  connected  with  Molitire’s  own  sentiments ;  and 
many  parts  of  it  can  only  be  explained  by  a  knowledge  of  his 
personal  position.  ‘  He  might  have  contented  himself  with 
‘  ridiculing  doctors,  and  have  spared  the  science,*  say  almost 
all  the  critics.  But,  if  he  felt  the  utter  inability  of  the  healing  art 
to  save  him  from  near  approaching  death,  was  it  to  be  expected 
that  he  should  reverence  that  art?  When  we  remember  that 
Moliere  himself  played  Argan  a  few  hours  before  his  death,  the 
following  words  appear  almost  like  a  prophecy — 

Argan.  ‘  Par  la  mort  nom  de  diable,  si  j'^tais  qne  des  medecins,  je  me 
vengerais  de  son  impertinence,  et  quand  il  sera  malade  je  le  laisserais 
mourir  sans  secours.  Il  aurait  beau  dire  et  beau  fairs . Je  lui 
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dirait — Crivt,  crate,  ceta  ( apprendra  une  autre  foU  h  te  jouer  h  la 
facuUe.' 

There  is  something  awful  in  the  prediction  of  his  own  fate, 
falling  from  his  own  lips  a  few  short  moments  before  its  ful¬ 
filment  into  the  ears  of  a  gay  and  thoughtless  crowd ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  read  any  part  of  the  Malade  Imagiriaire,  with¬ 
out  having  constantly  beiore  our  eyes  the  end  of  its  unhappy 
author. 

That  Moliere  was  one  of  the  greatest  critics  of  his  own  or  of 
atiy  age,  and  as  such  perfectly  conscious  of  his  own  merits,  we 
do  not  want  even  the  preface  of  the  Fdcheux  to  inform  us. 
There  exist  two  short  one-act  pieces  of  his  which  we  have  not 
included  in  any  of  our  Lists ;  because  they  do  not  enter  into  any 
particular  class,  but  stand  alone,  and  place  Moliere’s  talents 
as  a  purely  critical  writer  on  the  very  highest  eminence.  We 
allude  to  the  Impromptu  de  Versailles,  and  the  Critique  de 
VEcoledes  Femmes;  and  we  would  recommend  anyone  who 
may  wish  thoroughly  to  comprehend  Moliere,  to  peruse  atten¬ 
tively  these  two  little  Pieces." 

Before  we  close  this  sketch  of  the  French  Aristophanes 
by  an  examination  of  his  greater  works,  we  would  wish,  in  a  few 
words,  to  establish  his  incontestable  right  to  the  title  of  Father 
of  French  Comedy,  which  Professor  Schlegel,  in  an  article  di¬ 
verting  from  the  email  knowledge  of  the  French  language  which 
it  betrays,  thinks  iproper  to  deny  him. 

That  which  places  Moliere  at  the  head  of  French  comedy 
is,  that  he  has  shifted  the  scene  of  comic  action  from  the 
lower  to  the  more  elevated  sphere  of  society.  His  prede¬ 
cessors  were  content  to  exercise  their  satirical  powers  princi¬ 
pally  on  inferior  personages,  such  as  the  valets  and  waiting- 
maids  ;  but  he  felt  that,  in  his  time,  ridicule  must  be  point¬ 
ed  at  higher  objects.  ‘  Le  marquis  aujourd’hui  est  le  plai- 

*  sant  de  la  comedie,’  says  Moli6re  himself,  in  the  Impromptu 
de  Versailles  ;  *  et  comme  dans  toutes  les  comedies  anciennes  on 
‘  voit  toujours  un  valet  bouffon  qui  fait  rire  les  auditeurs;  de 

*  meme,  dans  toutes  nos  pieces  de  maintenant,  il  faut  toujours  un 

*  marquis  ridicule  qui  divertisse  la  compagnie.’  Comedy  before, 
and  comedy  after  Moliere,  are  two  things  that  differ  about  as 


*  In  the  preface  we  find  the  following  remarkable  passage : — *  Le 
temps  viendra  de  faire  impriraer  mes  remarques  sur  les  pieces  que 
j’aurai  faites  ;  et  je  ne  desesp4re  pas  de  faire  voir  un  jouren  grand  auteur, 
que  je  puis  citer  Aristote  et  Horace.  En  attendant  cet  examen,  qui 
peut-etre  ne  viendra  point,  je  m'en  remete  asset  aux  dicisions  de  la  muU 
titude;  et  je  tiens  aussi  difficile  de  combattre  un  ouvrage  que  le  public 
approuve,  que  d’en  defendre  un  qu’il  condamne.’ 
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much  one  from  the  other,  as  the  English  language  before  and 
after  Chaucer.  In  no  author  but  Moliire  do  we  find  the  Ima- 

*  gines  vitce  no$tr<B  quotidiancs  exhibited  in  so  great  a  degree. 

*  Les  autres,’  says  the  Jesuit  Rapin,  *  n’ont  jou6  que  la  vie 

*  bourgeoise  et  commune,  et  Moliere  a  joue  tout  Paris  et  la 

*  Cour.’  Now,  it  is  precisely  this  transposition  of  the  drama 
into  the  upper  regions  of  society,  that  constitutes  Moliere  the 
Father  of  French  Comedy  ;  and  we  feel  persuaded  that  all  those 
who  have  carefully  studied  his  works,  will,  notwithstanding  the 
contrary  opinion  of  Schlegel,  agree  with  us  in  holding  that 
Moliere  has  united  two  qualities  not  *  incompatible  by  their 
‘  nature — dignity  and  gaiety.*  * 

In  those  four  pieces,  of  which  had  Moliere  written  but  one, 
that  one  would  have  secured  for  him  the  honours  of  immortality — 
Don  Juan^  Les  Femmes  Sauantesj  Tartuffe,  Le  MisanthropCy 
— we  gradually  lose  sight  of  some  of  the  personages  belong¬ 
ing  to  his  other  comedies.  Except  in  Don  Juan^  the  valets 
disappear  altogether ;  and  in  this  latter  piece,  Sganarelle  ap¬ 
proaches  near  to  the  character  of  the  liaisonneur.  The  genuine 
Sganarelle  of  Moii^re’s  Farces  unites  with  the  Sganarelle  of  the 
Ecole  des  Maris,  and  attains  to  its  very  last  and  highest  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  Orgon  of  Tartuffe.  The  Raisonneur  rises  to  almost 
gigantic  proportions  in  Ariste  of  the  Femmes  Savantes,  in  Cleante 
of  Tartuffe,  and  in  Philinte  of  the  Misanthrope.  The  Servants 
remains  to  us  only  in  Tartuffe  and  in  the  Femmes  Sanantes, 
where,  as  Marline  and  Dorine,  she  plays  a  principal  part ;  but 
to  compensate  for  all,  we  have,  for  the  first  time,  the  grands  pre¬ 
miers  rdles  in  Don  Juan,  Clitandre,  and  Alceste ;  and  the  grandes 
coquettes  in  Elmire,  Philaminte,  Armande,  and  the  unrivalled 
Cdlimene. 

Don  Juan,  or  the  Festin  de  Pierre,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is 
perhaps  a  more  violent  attack  against  hypocrisy  than  even  Tar¬ 
tuffe.  It  is  the  picture  of  a  man,  naturally  full  of  levity  and 
wanting  in  principle,  pushed,  by  an  exaggerated  hatred  of  every 
thing  in  the  shape  of  hypocrisy  or  cant,  to  the  commission  of  the 
most  scandalous  immoralities,  and  even  to  atheism.  Let  us 
not  forget  that,  after  having  been  guilty  of  almost  every  crime, 
after  having  married  twenty  wives,  and  abandoned  them  all — 
cheated  his  friends,  deceived  and  insulted  his  father,  and  openly 
professed  the  most  sceptical  doctrines  on  all  points  connected  with 
religion,  Don  Juan  ends  by  turning  hypocrite  ;  as  though  the 
vice  of  hypocrisy  were  the  climax  of  infamy. 


•  Vide  Professor  A.  W.  Schlegel’s  ‘  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Litera¬ 
ture'  Vol.  ii.  Lesson  xii. 
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Molifere  never  approached  nearer  to  subjects  of  a  higher,  we 
may  almost  say  of  a  forbidden,  kind  than  in  the/^(?5ft’n  de  Fierre; 
and  when,  after  having  witnessed  the  miracle  of  the  commander’s 
statue,  he  puts  into  Don  Juan’s  mouth  the  following  words — 

‘  //  y  a  bien  quelque  chose  Id  dedans,  que  je  ne  comprends  pas; 

‘  mais,  quoi  que  ce  puisse  etre,  cela  n’est  pas  capable  ni  de  con- 
‘  vaincre  mon  esprit,  ni  d’ebranler  mon  ame,’ — he  takes  a 
license  for  which,  some  thirty  years  later,  he  might  have  been 
made  to  pay  with  his  liberty,  or  even  with  his  life.  The  great 
ditference  between  the  Festin  de  Pierre  and  Tartuffe,  lies  pre¬ 
cisely  in  this  point; — that  in  the  former  Don  Juan  attacks  an 
abstraction,  whereas  the  latter  satirizes  a  particular  class.  It  is 
for  this  reason,  that  while  Don  Juan  met  with  no  opposition 
from  the  Jesuits,  Tartuffe  through  their  intrigues  was  withheld 
from  the  public  during  upwards  of  two  years.  An  anecdote  is 
told  upon  this  occasion,  which  proves  tons  the  truth  of  Moli^re’s 
remark,  that  it  was  not  ‘  Vi7iter4l  de  Dieu  qui  Its  pouvoit 

*  emouvoir'  Louis  XIV.,  returning  from  the  performance  of 
Scaramouchc  Hermite,  asked  the  Grand  Conde  how  it  happened 
that  the  very  people  who  were  so  violently  opposed  to  Moliere’s 
Tartuffe,  did  not  complain  of  such  an  impious  piece  as 
Scaramituche.  ‘  The  reason  is  plain  enough,’  answered  the 
Prince; — ‘  this  latter  piece  attempts  to  throw  ridicule  on  heaven 
‘  and  religion  only,  for  which  ces  messieurs  (the  Jesuits)  care 
‘  very  little;  but  Moliere’s  comedy  satirizes  themselves,  and  this 
‘  they  cannot  stand.” 

Tartuffe,  with  the  exception  of  its  absurd  denouement,  is,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Femmes  Savantes  and  the  Misanthrope,  one  of 
the  most  perfectly  composed  comedies  ever  written  in  any  lan¬ 
guage.  For  animation,  energy,  vivacity,  and  truth,  we  are 
aware  of  nothing  that  surpasses  the  opening  scene,  or  as  it  is 
usually  called,  Uentrie  de  Madame  Pemelle.  Nor  do  we  find,  even 
in  Moli^re  himself,  any  scene  more  admirably  conducted  than 
that  between  Orgon,  Cleante,  and  Dorine,  when  Orgon,  to  each 
circumstance  the  Servants  relates  of  his  wife,  replies  —  * 

*  Tartuffe  F — and,  at  each  fresh  proof  Dorine  adduces  of  the 
hypocrite’s  gluttony  and  self-indulgence,  he  sighs — ‘  Le  pauvre 
Jioinme  I’  The  absence,  too,  of  'rartuffe  from  the  stage  until  the 
second  scene  of  the  third  act,  is  admirably  conceived.  We  are 
prepared,  during  the  two  first  acts,  for  his  coming.  We  wait  for, 
and  expect  him  ;  he  is  already  known  to  us.  We  have  been  liv¬ 
ing,  as  it  were,  under  his  influence;  and,  when  at  last  he  appears, 
we  feel  that  his  presence  is  the  precursor  of  important  events — 
that  he  is  come  to  finish  the  work  he  has  so  cunningly  begun. 
Before  the  act  is  ended,  Moli6re,  by  an  admirable  precaution, 
contrives  that  Tartuffe  shall,  under  a  semblance  of  humility,  un- 
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veil  his  own  character  to  the  very  man  he  is  endeavouring  to 
deceive ;  that  to  his  victim  he  shall  say — 

‘  Savez-vous,  apr^s  tout,  de  quoi  je  suis  capable?’ 

And  to  Damist  who  he  knows  full  well  is  aware  of  his  artifice — 

‘  Tout  le  monde  me  prend  pour  un  homme  de  bien, 

Mais  la  verity  pure  est  que  je  ne  vaux  rien.’ 

From  this  moment  we  watch  his  manoeuvres  with  intense  inte¬ 
rest  ;  we  see  him,  serpent-like,  fascinating  his  prey,  and  then 
encircling  it  within  his  coils ;  until  at  last  be  absolutely  terrifies 
us,  when,  after  the  exquisite  scene  with  Elmire,  he  suddenly 
throws  off  the  mask,  and  exclaims — 

‘  C’est  a  vous  de  sortir,  vous  qui  parlez  en  maitre !  ’ 

That  Moliere’s  hatred  of  the  Jesuits  did  not  lead  him  into  any 
material  error  with  regard  to  true  piety,  we  need  no  better  proof 
than  the  whole  character  of  Cleante ;  true  religion  never  had 
an  abler  advocate,  and  the  really  pious  man  shows  himself 
clearly  in  the  last  scene.  When  Orgon  sees  Tartuffe  humiliated, 
and  condemned  to  be  imprisoned, — ‘  He  bien  !  te  voila  traitre  I' 
cries  he  exultingly.  But  Cleante  interposes,  and  with  true 
Christian  feeling,  exclaims — 

.  .  .  ‘  Ah  !  mon  frere,  arretez, 

Et  ne  descendez  point  a  des  indignitcs ! 

A  son  mauvais  destin  laissez  un  miserable, 

Et  ne  vous  joignez  point  au  remords  qui  I’accable. 

The  Femmes  Savantes  is  little  more  than  a  completion  of  what 
was  already  planned  in  the  Prtcieuses  Ridicules  and  the  Critique 
(le  VEcole  des  Femmes.  While  the  personages  are  borrowed 
almost  entirely  from  the  former,  the  precepts  contained  in  the 
latter  are  nearly  all  put  in  action.  The  characters  of  Gorgibus 
and  Marottc  in  the  Pr6cieuses  are  transformed  into  those  of 
Chrysale  and  Martine ;  Cathos  and  Magdelon  rise  into  Phila- 
minte  and  Armande ;  Mascarille  and  Jodelet  are  but  the  carica¬ 
tures  of  Trissotin  and  Vadius;  and  Uranie  in  the  Critique,  may 
well  pass  as  the  first  sketch  of  Henriette;  whilst  Belise  (although 
parts  of  her  character  are  decidedly  original)  has  many  affinities 
with  Climene.  It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  scene  of  Trissotin 
and  Vadius  was  intended  to  turn  into  ridicule  the  Abbe  Cotin 
and  Menage ;  the  first-named  author  having  really  written  a 
sonnet  d  la  Princesse  Uranie  in  honour  of  Madame  de  Nemours, 
which  he  read  to  Mademoiselle,  and  on  account  of  which  he  bad  a 
dispute  with  Menage,  who  abused  it  without  knowing  its  author’s 
name.  It  seems,  however,  much  more  probable  that  the  son¬ 
net  d  la  Princesse  Uranie,  should  have  been  suggested  by  the 
famous  stances  d  la  Reine  Zyrphie;  which  was  the  title  given  to 
most  of  the  verses  composed  in  honour  of  Madame  de  Ram- 
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bouillet,  and  her  daughter  Julie  D’Angennea  (afterwards  Duch- 
esse  de  Montausier,)  in  the  salon  Meu,  where,  with  perfumes  con¬ 
stantly  burning  around  them,  these  celebrated  would-be  savantes 
received  all  the  soi-disant  wits  and  poets  of  their  day.  Madame 
de  Rambouillet  died  in  1665;  Madame  de  Montausier,  Julie, 
in  167 1,  one  year  only  before  the  production  of  Moliere’s  comedy. 

The  comedy  of  the  Ftmmes  Savantes  is  considered  in  France 
as  altogether  the  most  perfectly  written  piece  in  the  French 
language.  It  is  said  that,  turn  or  twist  them  how  you  may, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  manufacture  a  single  line  of  prose 
out  of  its  matchless  verses. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  greatest  of  all  Moliere’s  creations — 
the  Misanthrope;  and,  strange  as  it  may  at  first  appear,  we 
shall  perhaps  hnd  less  matter  for  comment  in  this  profound  and 
brilliant  piece  than  in  any  of  his  other  productions.  The 
conduct,  as  well  as  the  composition  of  the  Misanthrope^  is 
excellent  from  beginning  to  end  ;  for,  in  this  case,  the  denoue¬ 
ment  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  piece.  From  the 
moment  we  first  see  Alceste,  we  are  made  acquainted  with  his 
character.  His  treatment  of  Oronte,  and  the  sonnet,  shows  his 
uncompromising  sincerity  ;  and  his  choice  of  the  old  song — 

*  Si  le  roi  m’avait  donn^ 

Paris,  sa  grand’  ville,’  &c. 

reveals  his  enthusiastic  disposition.  Truth  and  generous  enthu¬ 
siasm — these  are  the  two  leading  characteristics  of  Alceste.  His 
hatred  of  mankind  comes  from  a  too  exalted  idea  of  what  hu¬ 
manity  should  be ;  and  his  love  for  Celimene  is  meant  to  show 
how  ardent  and  how  powerful  are  the  feelings  of  those  who 
love  not  many,  when  they  find  (or  think  they  find)  a  single 
object  of  affection.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  Moliere 
meant  to  make  of  Alceste  a  ridiculous,  or  even  an  exirav.agant 
character.  On  the  contrary,  all  that  was  truly  lofty  in  his 
own  nature  he  has  poured  forth  in  the  pages  of  the  Misanthrope  ; 
and  when  the  virtuous  and  austere  Due  de  Montausier  was  told 
by  Moliere’s  enemies  that  the  poet  had  taken  him  for  his  model, 
and  intended  Alceste  to  be  his  portrait — ‘  I  only  wish  1  could 
*  flatter  myself  that  it  was  like,’  answered  he  gravely.  We  know 
of  nothing  more  touching  than  the  scenes  between  Alceste  and 
C^lim^ne.  With  what  tenderness  he  treats  her  at  times,  and 
how,  at  others,  his  irritability  and  ill-concealed  resentment  be¬ 
tray  the  inward  workings  of  his  heart,  and  the  tightness  with 
which  she  has  wound  herself  around  it !  What  can  surpass  the 
beauty  of  these  lines? — 

‘  Oui  I  je  vondrais  qu’aucun  ne  vous  trouvat  aitnable  I 

•  •  •  •  • 

Qne  Tons  n’enssiez  ni  rang,  ni  naisitance,  ni  bien  ; 
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A6n  qae  de  mon  coeur  I’^clatant  sacrifice 
Vous  pfit  d’un  pareil  sort  reparer  I’injastice; 

£t  que  j’eusse  la  joie  et  la  gioire  en  ce  jour 
De  vous  voir  tenir  tout  des  mains  de  mou  amour  I  ’ 

There  never  was  a  more  exquisite  scene  than  that  in  which 
Alceste,  after  showing  Celimene  her  own  letter  to  Oronte, 
entreats  her  to  justify  herself.  Here  again  Moliere’s  genius 
manifests  itself,  it  is  a  situation  frequently  resorted  to  on  the 
stage,  to  make  the  injured  ask  forgiveness  from  the  guilty  party; 
but  this  never  fails  to  cast  a  sort  of  ridicule  on  the  person 
who  is  thus  trifled  with.  Alceste,  on  the  contrary,  sees  clearly 
that  he  is  deceived ;  but  he  avows  his  weakness,  and  consents 
to  be  wilfully  blinded.  He  is  not,  for  a  moment,  the  dupe  of 
C^lim^ne.  *  You  are  no  doubt  deceiving  me  with  your  soft 
‘  words,’  says  he — 

*  Mais  il  n’importe,  il  faut  suivre  ma  deatinfie. 

A  votre  foi  mon  ame  est  toute  ahandonn^. 

Je  veux  voir  jusqu’au  bout  quel  sera  votre  coeur, 

Et  si  de  me  trahir  il  aura  la  noirceur.’ 

Where  shall  we  find  a  more  truly  dramatic  situation  than  that 
of  the  last  scene  ?  We  know  of  few  things  more  impressive — 
we  had  almost  said  more  solemn.  From  the  moment  when,  ad¬ 
dressing  Philinte  and  Eliante,  Alceste  exclaims — 

*  Vous  voyez  ce  que  peut  une  indigne  tendresae  I '  &c. 

till  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  each  succeeding  line  is  stamped  with 
increasing  force  and  beauty.  C6link^ne,  fur  from  losing  in  our 
estimation  by  refusing  to  follow  the  Misanthrope,  rather  gains 
on  the  contrary.  iShe  is  at  least  sincere  and  true,  when  she 
gravely  says — 

'  La  solitude  effraie  une  ftme  de  vingt  ans: 

Je  ne  sens  point  la  mienne  assez  grande,  asset  forte, 

Pour  me  r^soudre  a  prendre  un  dessein  de  la  sorie.’ 

We  cannot,  in  this  instance,  blame  her ;  but  all  our  sympathies 
follow  Alci  ste — trcJii  de  toutes  parts,  accabli  dinjustice — and, 
long  after  we  have  left  the  scene  of  his  distress,  we  cherish 
a  sort  of  melancholy  remembrance  of  the  noble  and  high>rainded 
being — 

*  Qui  bait  tons  les  hommes  ; 

Les  uns  parreqn’ils  sont  m^chants,  et  malfuisans ; 

Et  les  autres,  pour  etre  aux  mhchans  complaissns  ; 

Et  n'avoir  pas  pour  eux  ces  haines  vigoureuses 
Que  doit  donner  le  vice  aux  ftmes  vertueuses.’ 

Upon  a  nearer  examination  of  the  character  of  the  Misanthrope, 
we  are  struck  by  the  resemblance  it  bears,  in  many  points,  to 
Hamlet.  Alceste  is  the  Hamlet  of  the  Siicle  de  Louis  XIV., 
divested  of  the  poetry  that  belongs  exclusively  to  the  North — 
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the  Hamlet  that  would  have  been  possible  at  Versailles — the 
Hamlet  of  everyday  existence,  who,  although  he  perhaps  might 
not,  like  the  princely  Dane,  arrogate  unto  himself  the  right, 
which  is  the  attribute  of  Providence  alone,  to  condemn  and  to 
revenge,  would  in  many  cases  repeat,  quite  naturally,  the  words 
of  him  who  says,  *  Man  delights  me  not,  nor  woman  neither.’ 
The  ‘  Get  thee  to  a  nunnery  ’  of  Hamlet  to  Ophelia,  would 
assuredly  come  fittingly  from  the  lips  of  Alceste  to  Celimene. 

If  Molifere  ever  drew,  or  intended  to  draw,  a  portrait  of  him¬ 
self  in  one  of  his  fictitious  personages,  that  portrait  is  decidedly 
the  Misanthrope.  *  He  was,’  to  use  the  expression  of  a  contem¬ 
porary,  ‘  in  private,  what  he  appeared  in  the  moral  of  his  pieces 
*  — honest,  judicious,  kind,  frank,  generous,  and  true;’  but  he 
had  no  cause  to  love  the  world  or  mankind.  We  have  reason  to 
believe  that,  notwithstanding  his  pretended  attachment  to  the 
profession  of  an  actor,  not  all  the  glory  he  acquired  by  his  writ¬ 
ings  made  him  forget  the  professional  humiliations  he  sometimes 
unavoidably  endured.  There  is  a  passage  in  the  Amphitryon 
which  appears  to  us  to  betray  his  weariness  of  spirit — 

‘  Ah  I  qu’on  est  peu  flatt6  de  louange,  d’hunneur, 

Lorsque  dans  I’Ame  on  souffre  une  vire  douleur! 

Et  que  Ton  donnerait  volontiers  cette  gloire 
Pour  avoir  le  r^pos  du  roeur !  ’ 

And  when  this  is  coupled  with  a  dedicatory  epistle  to  Louis 
XIV.,  in  which  he  says,  ‘  Ceux  qui  sont  nes  en  un  rang  61evd 
‘  peuvent  se  proposer  I’bonneur  de  servir  votre  Majeste  dans  les 
‘  grands  emplois ;  mats  pour  moi,  toute  la  gloire  oH  je  puis  aspirer 
‘  cest  de  la  rijouir^*  we  already  perceive  how  slight  a  com¬ 
pensation  his  literary  fame  afforded  for  the  want  of  uni¬ 
versal  consideration  and  honour.  Here  is  a  point  of  contact 
between  Shakspeare  and  Moliere.  Who  does  not  remember 
the  sonnet  of  the  Bard  of  Avon,  where  he  alludes  to  his  pro¬ 
fession  as  a  player  ? — 

‘  Oh  1  for  my  sake,  do  you  with  fortune  chide 
The  guilty  goddess  of  iny  harmless  deeds, 

That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide 

Than  public  means  which  public  custom  breeds — 

Thence  came  it  that  my  name  receives  a  brand. 

And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subdued 
To  what  it  works  incite  the  dyer's  hand! 

Although  Molifere  is  incontestably  the  Father  of  French 
Comedy,  his  successors  have  profited  comparatively  little  by 
their  model.  Those  who  followed  him  immediately,  or  were 
his  contemporaries,  fell  all,  more  or  less,  into  the  defects  he 
instinctively  avoided.  All  have  either  produced  portraits  of 
individuals,  or  exaggerated  pictures  of  some  one  particular  vice 
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or  folly ;  but  none  has  succeeded  in  delineating  human  nature. 
Reynard,  who  died  nearly  forty  years  after  Moliire,  is  considered 
one  of  the  best  French  dramatic  writers  ;  but  he  has  all  the  faults 
we  have  mentioned.  From  R4gnard  we  come  to  Piron,  Le  Sage, 
Gresset,  and  Marivaux.  The  merits  of  the  MUromanie,  of 
Turcarety  and  of  the  Mechanic  are  evidently  higher  than  those 
of  any  of  Marivaux’s  comedies ;  yet  he  has  had  a  far  greater 
influence  on  the  drama  than  any  one  since  Moliire.  He  is  the 
inventor  of  what  may  be  called  the  langage  pricieux  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  which,  since  his  time,  has  been  called  Mari- 
vaudage.  Destouches,  Scdaine,  and  a  few  others,  pave  the  way 
for  Diderot  and  Beaumarchais.  But  we  remark  at  this  period  a 
total  change  in  the  dramatic  literature  of  France.  The  purer 
outlines  of  the  grand  siicle  have  given  way  to  glittering  and 
frittered  ornament.  The  Climenes,  the  Dorantes,  and  the  Aristes, 
have  been  superseded  by  the  Baron  de  Vieuxbois,  and  Madame  de 
Clainville.  Individuals  have  taken  the  place  of  classes  ; 
and  when  we  see  Frontin  and  Champagne  replace  Mascarille  and 
Scapin,  and  Lisette  usurp  the  office  of  Dorine,  we  feel  at  once 
that  a  century  has  elapsed — that  Louis  XV.  has  succeeded  to 
Louis  XIV.,  and  Madame  de  Pompadour  to  the  Marquise  de 
Montespan.  The  Spanish  and  Italian  aspects  of  the  grand  siicle 
have  vanished,  and  every  thing  is  more  decidedly  French.  St 
Germain  and  Versailles  no  longer  witness  the  solemn  fetes  of 
the  plus  grand  rot  du  monde  ;  and  the  media  noches  have  changed 
their  name  for  that  of  petits  soupers. 

From  Beaumarchais,  coupled  with  Marivaux,  spring  that  host  of 
comic  writers  who  supplied  the  wants  of  the  theatres  in  France 
throughout  the  Empire,  and  the  Restoration — ending  with  the 
production  of  Scribe.  It  is  certainly  deplorable  that  in 
France  nothing  should  be  found  above  Bertrand  et  Raton,  and 
the  Verre  dEau,  to  perpetuate  the  Misanthrope  and  the  Tartuffe. 
But  it  is  not  so  much  the  fault  of  M.  Scribe  as  of  tbe  age. 
Enchanting  tbe  public  of  the  Chaussee  d’Antin  with  a  represen¬ 
tation  of  La  Chainey  he  bears  tbe  same  relation  to  Moliere 
exhibiting  the  Femmes  Savantes  before  the  court  of  Versailles,  that 
the  France  of  the  present  King — the  Monarch  who  wisely 
places  his  chief  glory  in  being  the  first  magistrate  of  a  free  people, 
and  who  was  wont,  a  few  years  ago,  to  walk  across  the  Boule¬ 
vard  with  an  umbrella  under  his  arm — bears  to  the  France  of 
Louis  XIV.,  when  bedecked  all  over,  he  proudly  advanced  into 
the  Parliament  to  utter  the  lordly  exclamation — 

‘  L' Etat,  desl  moU* 
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Art.  Commercial  Statistics.  A  Digest  of  the  Productive 

Resources^  Commercial  Legislation,  Customs,  Tariffs,  Nuviga- 
tion.  Port  and  Quarantine  Latos  and  Charges,  Shipping,  Im¬ 
ports  and  Exports,  and  the  Monies,  Weights,  and  Measures  of 
all  Nations,  including  all  British  Commercial  Treaties  with 
Foreign  States  :  collected  from  Authentic  Records,  and  consoli¬ 
dated  with  especial  reference  to  British  and  Foreign  Products, 
Trade,  and  Navigation.  By  John  Macgkeoor,  one  of  the 
Joint  Secretaries  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
8vo.  London:  1844. 

r|nHE  work  which  Mr  Macgregor  has  presented  to  the  public 
under  the  above  comprehensive  title,  may  be  considered  as 
a  new  and  improved  edition  of  the  Commercial  Tariffs  prepared 
by  him  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  officially 
laid  before  Parliament.  The  Lords  of  Trade  have,  we  think, 
displayed  a  judicious  liberality  in  promoting  this  very  useful  and 
instructive  undertaking ;  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr  Mac- 
gp*egor's  labours  have  received  the  approbation  of  all  bis  suc¬ 
cessive  official  Chiefs. 

A  goon  digest  of  the  laws  of  this  and  other  countries  relating 
to  trade  and  navigation,  had  long  been  wanted.  Our  older  put^ 
lications,  such  as  Beawes’s  Lex  Mercatoria,  had  become  obsolete; 
and,  until  the  appearance  of  Mr  M'Culloch’s  Commercial  Dic¬ 
tionary,  mercantile  men  were  obliged,  to  grope  their  way  very 
much  in  the  dark  when  any  thing  occurred  out  of  the  ordinary 
routine  of  the  counting-house.  'I'he  Commercial  Dictionary  is 
perfect  of  its  kind  ;  but  its  plan  differs  from  the  present  work  in 
embracing  many  subjects  not  belonging  to  the  department  of 
foreign  trade,  whilst  its  limits  could  not  comprise  the  immense 
variety  of  facts  and  documents  which  form  the  voluminous  con¬ 
tents  of  the  work  under  notice.  Mr  Macgregor  conceived  his  de¬ 
sign  on  the  suggestion  and  with  the  decided  approval  of  the  late 
Mr  Deacon  Hume,  who  continued  to  take  a  warm  interest  in  its 
progress  down  to  the  end  of  bis  valuable  life.  The  season  was 
opportune  for  such  a  work,  in  consequence  of  the  consolidation 
of  the  customs’  laws  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  had  been 
recently  accomplished  by  Mr  Hume,  under  the  direction  of  Mr 
Huskisson.  Those  who  remember,  as  we  do,  the  rudis  indiges- 
taque  moles  of  acts,  and  clauses  of  acts,  in  which  the  mercantile  law 
of  this  country  till  lately  lay  hidden,  will  agree  with  us  in  consider¬ 
ing  that  species  of  Codification  thus  effected,  as  one  of  the  most 
signal  reforms  ever  accomplished  in  commercial  legislation.  There 
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were  not  less  than  2200  existing  statutes,  which  had  been  passed 
by  Parliament  at  various  times,  relative  to  the  customs  and  trade  ; 
and  of  these,  more  than  1 100  were  considered  to  be  in  force  in  the 
year  18I5!  We  do  not  wonder  that  the  mercantile  w'orld  com* 
plained  of  the  intricacies  and  difficulties  of  our  commercial  sys> 
tern ;  the  only  matter  of  surprise  is,  that  it  was  found  practicable 
to  carry  on  foreign  commerce  at  all  in  the  midst  of  never-ending 
legal  snares,  and  with  security  for  nothintf  unless  throuji;h  bribery 
of  the  custom-house  officers.  Thunks,  however,  to  Mr  Hume, 
this  mO't  unseemly  state  of  legislation  Ims  passed  away.  In 
1826,  Mr  Huskisson  presented  to  Parliament  a  small  octavo 
volume,  which  he  eulogised  as  comprising  the  whole  of  the  laws 
then  in  e.xistence  relative  to  the  customs’  revenue,  smuggling, 
warehousing,  navigation,  and  every  branch  of  foreign  and 
colonial  trade.  This  sma'I  volume  has,  we  fear,  swollen  some¬ 
thing  in  its  bulk  since  1826  ;  but  still  the  commercial  statistics 
of  l£ngland  now  lie  in  a  comparatively  small  compass,  and  pre¬ 
sent  no  serious  difficulties  to  the  apprehension  either  of  natives 
or  foreigners.  The  desideratum  now  became,  not  so  much  a 
knowledge  of  our  own  commercial  code,  as  of  those  of  foreign 
states ;  and  to  collect  and  methodize  such  information,  our  au¬ 
thor  tells  us,  has  been  the  constant  object  of  his  unofficial 
labours  during  the  last  twelve  years.  The  result  is  a  mass  of 
most  valuable  and  important  facts,  illustrative  of  the  mischievous 
tendency  of  restrictions  upon  trade,  and  of  the  national  benefits 
which  never  fail  to  spring  from  commercial  freedom. 

The  principles  of  financial  and  commercial  legislation  occupy 
three  introductory  chapters  ;  the  remainder  of  the  two  volumes 
comprise  the  tariffs  and  commercial  regulations  of  the  following 
countries  successively — Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  France, 
Germany,  Holland,  the  Italian  States,  Turkey,  Greece,  the 
African  States,  the  Russian  Empire,  Sweden  and  Norway, 
Spain  and  Portugal.  A  third  and  concluding  volume  is  intended 
to  follow ;  which  will  comprise  a  complete  view  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  United  States,  together  with  notices  of  the  other 
States  of  North  and  South  America,  and  of  India  and  China. 
Here  is  a  wide  field  of  enquiry,  of  which  our  limits  will  only  per¬ 
mit  us  to  give  our  readers  some  brief  glimpses,  with  a  preliminary 
word  in  regard  to  those  principles  of  finance  of  which  Mr  Mac- 
gregor  is  the  zealous  and  unflinching  advocate. 

We  know  of  no  branch  of  legislation  that  has  been  so  com¬ 
pletely  estranged  from  its  true  end  as  that  financial  and  com¬ 
mercial  branch,  of  which  our  author  treats.  The  blind  guides,  to 
whom  the  destinies  of  nations  have  been  confided,  have  degraded 
the  science  of  finance  into  the  miserable  art  of  taking  money 
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imperceptibly  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people — of  making  them 
pay  without  their  knowing  it — of  gathering,  whether  justly 
or  unjustly,  as  much  money  as  may  be  wrung  from  them  without 
danger  of  rebellion ;  whilst  commercial  legislation  has  assumed 
the  unrighteous  form  of  a  scheme  for  enriching  certain  classes 
of  the  community  at  the  expense  of  the  others — a  clumsy  con¬ 
trivance,  whereby  the  state  dispenses  favours  to  individuals  under 
the  name  of  the  protection  of  industry,  regardless  of  the  injury 
thereby  inflicted  upon  the  mass  of  consumers,  whose  interests 
and  happiness  are  the  first  and  most  sacred  trust  committed 
to  statesmen.  How  different  are  the  principles  laid  down  by 
Turgot,  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo,  and  their  followers — who  have 
pointed  out  so  clearly  and  unanswerably  the  conditions  on 
which  the  economical  well-being  of  nations  depends !  They 
have  shown  that  what  is  miscalled  commercial  legislation,  as 
distinct  from  finance,  is  a  thing  not  only  unnecessary,  but  ab¬ 
solutely  mischievous  to  commerce  itself.  A  sound  system  of 
finance  once  established,  no  further  measures  are  required 
for  the  advancement  of  industry ;  because  under  such  a  sys¬ 
tem  all  articles  would  be  taxed  so  moderately,  that  neither 
their  production  at  home,  nor  their  importation  from  abroad, 
would  be  checked  or  prevented.  The  rate  of  duty  would  bear  a 
just  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  article,  and  of  course  no 
article  would  be  taxed  in  a  ratio  disproportionate  to  the  general 
rule  of  taxation.  Under  a  perfect  system  of  finance,  the  indi¬ 
rect  taxes  on  consumption  would  be  the  lighter ;  inasmuch  as  a 
direct  tax  on  property  would  in  the  first  place  be  resorted  to, 
being  the  most  equitable,  as  well  as  the  least  obstructive  to  pro¬ 
duction,  of  any  of  the  known  modes  of  taxation.  But,  supposing 
taxes  on  consumption  to  be  indispensable,  it  is  obvious  that  they 
ought  in  equity  to  be  the  same,  whether  the  article  be  of 
home,  colonial,  or  foreign  production.  Wheat  grown  in  Bucking¬ 
hamshire,  should  pay  the  same  as  wheat  imported  from  Dantzic ; 
sugar  brought  from  Jamaica,  the  same  as  sugar  coming  from 
Brazil.  The  strict  duty  of  tbe  financier  obliges  him  to  discard 
from  his  notice  the  object  of  raising  the  market  in  favour  of  the 
home  or  colonial  grower,  as  compared  with  the  foreign ;  nor  is 
it  permitted  to  him  to  tax  any  one  of  the  sources  of  tbe  national 
industry  at  the  expense  of  the  others.  The  occupations  of  the 
people  ;  the  commodities  produced  by  agriculture,  mining,  and 
manufactures ;  and  the  commerce  with  foreign  nations ;  are  so 
many  elements  of  national  wealth,  which  cannot  be  unduly 
favoured  or  restricted  without  injury  to  the  whole  community. 
But  if  each  branch  of  industry  was  permitted  to  have  its  full 
and  unrestricted  growth,  and  placed  upon  a  footing  of  perfect 
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equality  with  all  the  others,  then  a  country  like  Great  Britain — 
possessing,  as  she  does,  unrivalled  natural  advantages,  and  a  po¬ 
pulation  distinguished  for  their  energy  and  intelligence — could 
not  fail  of  maintaining  her  superiority  over  other  nations  in 
respect  of  wealth  and  power,  as  well  as  in  respect  of  the  amount 
of  comfort  and  happiness  distributable  among  all  classes  of  her 
people. 

'I'hose  who  are  convinced  of  the  indispensable  necessity  of 
financial  reform,  can  hardly  see,  without  serious  apprehension 
for  the  future,  the  continued  operation  in  this  country  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  the  very  reverse  of  that  which  the  wisest  political  philoso¬ 
phers  have  agreed  to  recommend.  The  first  practical  im¬ 
provement  which  had  been  attempted  in  the  course  of  the  last 
hundred  years,  was  that  effected  in  1786  by  Mr  Pitt’s  treaty  with 
France,  but  to  which,  unhappily,  the  revolutionary  war  put  a 
speedy  end.  ‘  Since  that  treaty,’  says  Mr  Macgregor,  the  most 

*  extensive  and  liberal  reform  in  the  British  customs  duties  is 

*  the  tariff  of  1 842.’  This  observation,  made  before  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  tariff  of  the  present  year,  was  just ; 
but  we  must  now  apply  it  to  the  tariff  of  1845 — a  tariff  which, 
as  a  reformatory  measure,  by  far  surpasses  all  former  improve¬ 
ments.  Relatively  to  those  which  preceded  it,  the  tariff  of 
1845  is  undoubtedly  an  immense  improvement;  but  if  tried  by 
the  test  of  those  cardinal  principles  to  which  we  have  adverted, 
and  by  the  standard  of  the  opinions  of  Turgot  and  Smith,  then 
the  language  of  praise  must  yield  to  that  of  regret,  that  any  pro¬ 
tective  and  differential  rates  of  duty  whatever  should  have  been 
allowed  to  remain  in  force.  What  would  have  been  the  judgment 
pronounced  even  upon  the  reformed  British  tariff  by  that  incom¬ 
parable  and  virtuous  financier,  of  whom  his  unfortunate  sovereign 
so  justly  said,  ‘  II  n’y  a  que  lui  et  moi  qui  aimions  le  peuple  ?  ’ 
It  was  the  true  patriotism  of  Turgot  which  led  him  to  dwell  so 
much  on  the  paramount  necessity  of  adopting  sound  and  equi¬ 
table  principles  of  taxation.  His  scheme  of  finance,  entitled  Flan 
(Cun  M^moire  sur  les  Impositions  en  general,  is  so  perfect  in  itself 
as  to  supply  every  rule  and  reason  which  a  finance-reforming 
minister  could  possibly  desire.  Turgot,  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered,  was  a  practical  statesman,  not  merely  a  theoretical  writer. 
The  change  from  our  system  to  his  would,  indeed,  be  a  wide 
leap,  but  not  wider  than  has  been  made  in  effecting  other 
great  political  reforms  within  recent  memory.  Few  changes 
are  pleasant  to  official  men  ;  but  when  the  choice  is  simply 
between  good  and  bad  principles,  there  is  no  safety  in  a  middle 
course.  *  Optimum  elige,’  advises  Lord  Bacon ;  *  suave  et  facile 
*  illud  faciet  consuetude.’ 
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We  have  said  that  the  British  financial  system,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  grounded  upon  protective  and  differential  duties,  upon  exclusive 
navigation  laws,  and  upon  rates  of  duty  often  injuriously  high  in 
comparison  with  the  value  of  the  articles — is  essentially  erro¬ 
neous.  The  same  reproach  will  be  found  applicable  also  to  the 
tariffs  of  most  foreign  countries.  No  foreign  state  with  whose 
tariff  we  are  acquainted,  (with  the  exception,  to  a  limited  extent, 
of  Holland,)  has  yet  admitted  the  principles  of  free-trade.  The 
consequence  is,  that  a  war  of  tariffs — a  war  of  custom-houses 
and  revenue  officers — is  carried  on  between  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  earth ;  whose  material  interests  are  thus,  in  the  time  of 
profound  peace,  brought  into  hostile  array  against  each  other. 
Each  continental  state  is  possessed  with  the  idea,  that  indepen¬ 
dence  and  power  are  only  to  be  gained  by  producing  and  manufac¬ 
turing  at  home  all  necessary  articles  of  consumption  :  the  notion 
is  flattering  to  sovereigns;  it  is  ingeniously  turned  to  their 
private  advantage  by  the  home-manufacturers  and  producers ; 
protection  of  domestic  industry  becomes  the  popular  cry  ;  and 
statesmen,  who  know  better,  are  driven  against  their  will  and 
judgment  into  the  adoption,  and  gradual  extension,  of  a  protec¬ 
tive  and  exclusive  tariff.  The  example  of  England,  who  has  of 
late  partially  relaxed  her  navigation  laws,  and  made  some  limited 
reductions  in  her  import  duties,  has  either  been  wholly  lost  upon 
foreign  states,  or  misrepresented  by  them  in  a  manner  which 
betrays  gross  ignorance  of  the  real  sources  of  British  wealth 
and  superiority. 

*  They  either  did  not  understand,’  says  Mr  Macgregor,  '  or  would  not 
admit  that  England  attained  her  prosperity  not  by  the  aid,  but  in  defi¬ 
ance  of  her  illiberal  commercial  system ;  that  England  owned  her 
wealth  and  power,  and  even  her  liberty,  to  her  geographical  position — to 
her  many  commanding  harbours — to  the  vast  power  of  production 
yielded  by  her  mines  of  coal  and  iron  inler$tratijied,  and  conveniently 
disposed  for  cheap  use  and  transport — and  to  the  enterprising  and  indus¬ 
trious  character  of  her  people.  England  also  escaped,  on  her  own  soil, 
the  perpetual  wars  which  devastated,  and  prevented  the  manufacturing 
industry  of,  the  continental  states  of  Europe ;  and  although  her  taxa¬ 
tion  and  her  pnblic  debt  have  been  carried  to  an  incredible  height,  and 
her  people  compelled  to  pay  far  higher  for  maintaining  existence  than 
those  of  any  other  country,  yet  her  earlier  invention  of  more  perfect 
machinery,  especially  of  the  steam-engine  and  spinning-jenny,  and  other 
circumstances  which  existed  during  war,  enabled  her,  in  defiance  of 
Napoleon’s  wars  and  decrees — in  spite  of  high  taxation  and  dear  food — to 
enrich  herself  so  far  as  to  bear  all  her  war  burdens.  Her  people  were 
enabled  to  do  all  this,  and  to  pay  those  high  prices  for  bread  and  but¬ 
cher’s  meat  which  served  to  yield  high  rents  to  the  landlords  of  the 
United  Kingdom  ;  not  by  restrictive  legislation,  but  by  a  most  profitable 
carrying-trade,  and  by  throwing  her  manufactures  with  great  gain  into 
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all  the  markets  of  the  world,  while  the  industry  of  other  countries  was 
paralysed  by  the  insecurity  occasioned  by  desolating  invasions. 

*  »«««•»«  • 

‘  Peace  for  marly  thirty  years,  has,  however,  transformed  thedestruc* 
tive  pursuits  of  most  of  the  continental  nations  into  occupations  of  pro' 
ductive  industry.  The  great  bulk  of  their  population  have,  since  the 
year  1814,  been  engaged  generally  in  agriculture  and  grazing.  Those 
employed  in  manufactures,  have  therefore  been  enabled  to  maintain  life 
at  a  lower  cost  than  in  a  country  circumstanced  like  England.  The 
commercial  laws  of  England,  France,  and  somewhat  later,  of  Austria, 
have  been  the  most  unsound  that  the  spirit  and  principle  of  restriction 
could  well  devise.  Those  of  Germany,  formerly  liberal,  are  now  highly 
restrictive.  Those  of  Spain  were  tyrannical,  and  at  the  same  time  un¬ 
sound  and  absurd.  Those  of  Portugal  inconsistent  and  capricious. 
Russia  much  later  adopted  the  restrictive  system  ;  Sweden  and  Denmark 
followed  the  example.  The  Italian  States,  with  the  exception  of  Rome 
and  Naples,  have  generally  imposed  moderate  duties.  Holland  has, 
since  the  peace  of  1814,  and  while  connected  with  Belgium,  departed 
from  a  more  free  system  than  that  of  any  other  European  country,  with 
the  exception  of  Turkey,  in  regard  to  the  import  trade.  The  present 
tariff  of  import  duties  in  Holland,  notwithstanding  the  high  taxation  in 
other  respects  of  that  kingdom,  is  the  most  liberal  in  all  Europe.  The 
United  States  of  America  have  lately  agreed  to  a  most  restrictive  tariff, 
which  cannot,  if  persevered  in,  but  be  ruinous  to  their  fiscal,  agricultural, 
and  commercial  interests.  The  South  American  States  appear  to  be 
governed  by  the  same  spirit  as  that  which  dictated  the  commercial  policy 
of  Spain.* — (Vol.  I.  ch.  2.) 

Passing  from  general  reflections  to  the  details  of  the  systems 
in  force  in  particular  foreign  states,  Mr  Macgregor  begins  with 
Austria — an  Empire  whose  varied  and  e.xtensive  productive 
regions,  whose  great  rivers,  and  whose  orderly  and,  industrious 
population,  combine  to  render  it  capable  of  a  vast  increase  of 
national  wealth,  by  means  of  an  augmented  foreign  commerce. 
Hut  although  her  great  interests  are  agricultural,  and  scarcely 
one-twentieth  part  of  her  population  are  employed  in  manufac¬ 
tures,  Austria  has  long  followed  the  pernicious  system  of  mono¬ 
polies  and  prohibitory  duties,  and  has  thereby  impoverished  her 
people  and  exhausted  her  treasury.  She  has,  in  fact,  undergone 
two  national  bankruptcies,  and  has  involved  herself  very  unne¬ 
cessarily  in  a  public  debt  exceeding  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
millions  of  pounds  sterling.  The  abuses  which  have  prevailed  in 
the  financial  administration,  especially  in  the  management  of  the 
imperial  tobacco  and  salt  monopolies,  are  almost  incredible.  But  in 
the  future  prospects  of  Austria  there  is  much  room  for  hope.  Public 
credit  is  not  irrevocably  impaired,  and  a  new  commercial  life 
cannot  fail  to  spring  from  the  railways,  which,  within  a  very  few 
years,  will  unite  Vienna  with  Munich,  Prague,  and  Breslau,  as 
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well  aa  with  the  Adriatic  at  Trieste.  Other  lines  of  railway  in 
the  Austrian  Italian  States  are  also  in  considerable  forwardness. 
From  these  improved  communications,  it  would  not  be  too  much 
to  expect  a  great  augmentation  of  our  trade  with  the  Austrian 
ports  on  the  Adriatic,  if  the  Austrian  tariff  were  sufficiently 
reduced  to  enable  British  manufactures  to  find  a  market  there 
in  exchange  for  the  raw  produce  of  the  inland  provinces.  The 
reductions  made  by  the  new  law  of  July  1844  in  the  duties  on 
cotton  twist  and  some  few  other  articles,  are  too  trifling  to  alter 
the  general  prohibitory  character  of  the  customs- tariff.  British 
commerce,  however,  enjoys  great  advantages  in  consequence  of 
the  treaty  signed  with  Austria  in  1838,  of  which  Mr  Macgregor 
was  the  negotiator.  That  treaty  obtained  for  our  shipping 
what  no  previous  convention  with  any  other  foreign  power  had 
given  us ;  namely,  the  admission  of  British  ships  with  their 
cargoes  into  the  Austrian  ports  from  all  countries  w  hatever,  upon 
the  same  footing  as  national  vessels.  This  was  an  important 
concession  to  British  interests,  and  a  very  ample  equivalent  for 
the  partial  relaxations  of  our  navigation  laws  which  we  granted 
to  Austria  by  the  same  treaty. 

With  Belgium  we  have  no  commercial  treaty,  nor  does  there 
appear  any  prospect  of  improving  our  mercantile  relations  with 
the  people  of  this  petty  state ;  who  are  pre-eminently  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  the  restrictive  system  is  the  true  road  to 
national  wealth.  Within  the  last  year  they  have  enacted  new 
navigation  laws,  with  differential  duties  against  foreign  shipping, 
and  have  considerably  raised  the  previously  high  duties  upon 
various  articles  of  foreign  manufacture,  such  as  cottons  and  silks, 
laces,  engines  and  machinery,  and  chemical  products.*  Dr 
List  already  congratulates  himself  that  his  so-called  system  of 
National  Economy  is  about  to  have  a  practical  trial ;  and  the 
Belgian  Chambers  seem  firmly  persuaded  that  a  mine  of  real 
wealth  lies  concealed  under  the  artificial  machinery  of  forced 
protection  which  they  have  erected.  It  remains,  however,  to  be 
seen,  whether  a  state  with  so  small  a  population  as  four  millions, 
must  not  rather  impoverish  itself,  and  that  speedily,  by  this 
ridiculous  attempt  to  exclude  the  competition  of  foreign  shipping 
and  foreign  manufactures.  If  any  colourable  defence  of  the 
restrictive  system  could  be  made  for  it,  it  would  be  when  adopted 
upon  a  very  large  scale,  in  extensive  and  thickly-peopled 
countries.  The  three  hundred  millions  of  inhabitants  in  China 


*  See  the  Laws  of  21st  July  and  12th  October  1842,  as  publisibed  in 
the  Monitcur  Beige. 
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have  some  plausible  {rround  for  believing  they  are  a  world 
within  themselves,  and  could  dispense  with  foreign  commerce  ; 
but  if  four  millions  of  Belgians,  because  they  have  achieved  their 
political  independence,  can  prosper  by  estranging  themselves 
commercially  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  why  might  not  any  free 
state,  with  a  few  thousand  citizens,  accomplish  the  same  object? 
Why  not  the  sovereign  principality  of  Lippe- Schaumburg,  or 
the  republic  of  St  Marino?  The  petty  states  of  Germany 
judged  better  of  their  true  interests  when  they  became  members 
of  the  Customs- Union,  which  at  all  events  established  freedom 
of  trade  within  its  own  limits;  and  a  wiser  commercial  policy,  if 
practicable,  for  Belgium,  would  evidently  have  been  to  join  the 
German  Zollverein  for  better  for  worse,  than  to  have  attempted 
the  isolated  position  in  which  she  has  now  placed  herself.  Some 
mutual  and  exclusive  concessions  between  Belgium  and  the 
Zollverein  were  indeed  made  by  the  treaty  of  the  1st  September 
last;  but  these  are  very  different  from  the  more  substantial  ad¬ 
vantages  which  Belgium  would  have  reaped,  if  she  could  have 
secured  to  herself  a  free  participation  of  the  great  markets  of 
Germany. 

Denmark  is  another  small  kingdom  whose  legislation  has  long 
been  highly  restrictive,  and  has  absurdly  aimed  at  the  creation  of 
home  manufactures,  although  destitute  of  fuel  and  every  other 
requisite  for  their  maintenance ;  the  country  having  been  plainly 
marked  out  by  nature  for  agricultural  and  pastoral  purposes. 
Until  within  the  last  few  years,  woollen  and  cotton  stuffs  were 
practically  prohibited  by  this  device — they  were  handed  over  on 
importation  to  the  customs-officers,  and  sold  by  auction;  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  being  paid  to  the  importer  after  deducting  expenses,  and 
30  per  cent  for  duty.  A  tariff  of  duties  was  afterwards  substi¬ 
tuted,  which  is  both  heavy  in  amount  and  minute  and  compli¬ 
cated  in  its  details.  It  prohibits  altogether  several  important 
articles,  among  which  are  refined  sugar  and  syrup  of  every 
description.  Great  Britain  has  several  treaties  subsisting  with 
Denmark,  which,  since  the  year  1660,  have  placed  our  commerce 
and  navigation  with  that  kingdom  upon  a  favourable  footing. 
Denmark  had  also  various  ancient  treaties,  under  W'hich  she 
claimed  her  well-known  Sound  Toll  upon  ships  entering  the 
Baltic;  but  the  rates  had  been  increased  much  beyond  their 
legitimate  standard,  and  caused  just  dissatisfaction  to  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  Baltic  trade.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the 
representations  made  in  Parliament  on  behalf  of  the  British  ship¬ 
ping  interest,  an  arrangement  between  Great  Britain  and  Den¬ 
mark  was  concluded  in  1841  ;  whereby  a  new  and  reduced  tariff 
was  framed,  and  the  rates  reduced  in  general  to  the  basis  of  one 
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per  cent,  fixed  by  the  old  treaty  of  Chrlstiunople.  This  convention 
was  made  for  the  term  of  ten  years ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  it 
will  be  well  worthy  the  consideration  of  the  British,  in  concert 
with  other  Governments,  whether  the  means  cannot  be  found 
for  the  perpetual  redemption  of  the  entire  Sound  'roll ;  thus  to 
relieve  ships  trading  with  the  Baltic  ports  from  the  whole  of 
the  charges,  visitations,  and  delays,  to  which  they  are  still 
legally  subjected  at  Elsineur.  Piussia  is  known  to  have  been 
more  than  once  in  treaty  with  Denmark  for  the  capitalization  of 
the  portion  of  the  'i'oll  which  falls  upon  the  shipping  of  the 
former  Kingdom. 

Turning  to  France,  we  shall  find  that  the  commercial  system 
of  that  country,  from  the  time  of  Colbert  to  the  present  day,  has 
been  one  of  constant  exclusion  ;  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
short  term  for  which  Mr  Pitt’s  treaty  lasted.  The  legislation 
of  England  and  France  towards  each  other,  has  been  peculiarly 
anti-commercial ;  which  has  limited  our  trade  with  our  nearest 
neighbours  to  an  amount  much  smaller  than  the  value  of  that 
with  more  distant  customers,  such  as  Germany,  Italy,  the 
United  States,  and  Brazil.  Still,  our  importations  from  France 
have  nearly  reached  the  annual  amount  of  five  millions  sterling ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  very  high  duties  which  France  imposes 
on  all  our  staple  manufactures — cottons,  woollens,  linens,  leather, 
hardware,  and  machinery — our  exports  to  that  country  have  in¬ 
creased  remarkably  within  the  last  fifteen  years.  'I'heir  declared 
value  was  in  1831,  £(j02,G88  ;  in  1837,  £1,643,204;  in  1840, 
£2,378,149;  and  in  1842,  3,l9;3,939.  There  cannot  be  a 
stronger  proof  of  the  wonderful  elasticity  of  commercial  enter¬ 
prise  ;  but  there  is  also  another  useful  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
the  increase  of  our  trade  with  France,  namely — to  beware  of 
retaliating  upon  foreign  states  because  their  tariffs  are  framed 
upon  the  restrictive  principle.  We  may  not,  indeed,  be  able  to 
induce  the  French  Government  to  conclude  a  good  commercial 
treaty  ;  but  whilst  we  see  both  our  exports  and  imports  steadily 
increasing  in  spite  of  all  restrictions,  common  sense  ought  to 
teach  us  to  refrain  from  any  retaliatory  measures,  which  might 
risk  the  loss  of  the  advantages  we  actually  derive  from  even  our 
present  limited  relations  with  that  country. 

Mr  Maegregor  furnishes  a  very  complete  account  of  the  eco¬ 
nomical  condition  of  France  in  the  various  departments  of  agri¬ 
culture,  manufactures,  commerce,  finance,  and  civil  and  muni¬ 
cipal  institutions.  Her  natural  resources  are  very  great ; 
she  surpasses  England  both  in  the  quality  and  amount  of  the 
productions  of  her  soil ;  being  capable  of  raising  all  the  green  and 
white  crops  in  greater  perfection  than  England,  with  the  addition 
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of  the  vine^  maize,  and  olive.  The  soil  fit  for  culture  will  yield, 
at  less  expense,  double  the  produce  of  the  lands  suited  to  agri¬ 
culture  in  the  United  Kingdom,  whilst  the  population  amounts 
to  only  one-third  more,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  whole  are 
employed  in  agriculture ;  consequently  life  can  be  maintained  at 
less  cost,  and  labour  obtained  at  a  cheaper  price  than  in  England. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  French  ports  are,  upon  the  whole, 
inferior  to  ours,  and  are  less  commanding;  because  they  lie  to 
leeward  of  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds.  The  coal  and 
iron,  and  other  minerals  in  France,  although  abundant,  are 
inconveniently  disposed,  and  are  not  found  interstratified  as  in 
England;  where  the  coal,  without  the  expense  of  transport,  smelts 
the  iron,  and  the  iron  in  its  turn  is  converted  into  machinery  for 
working  the  coal-mines.  So  that,  if  labour  itself  is  cheaper  in 
France,  the  elements  of  the  power  diminishing  labour  are  in 
England  decidedly  superior.  But  two  countries  so  situated 
would  naturally  have  abundant  materials  for  international  trade, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  false  path  of  legislation  which  has  been 
pursued.  A  curious  summary  of  the  principles  of  French  com¬ 
mercial  policy  is  thus  cited  by  our  author  from  the  work  of  M. 
St  Ferr6ol,  published  under  the  sanction  of  the  Director-General 
of  the  Customs: — 

*  1st.  To  reduce  the  existing  duties  solely  upon  materials  (matieres 
premieres)  required  for  manufactures. 

•  2d.  To  protect  the  importation  of  machines,  and  tools  for  manufac¬ 
tures. 

‘  3d.  To  treat  cotton  twists  and  linen  yarns  as  manufactured  goods, 
anil  not  as  articles  necessary  for  manufactures. 

‘  4tli  To  abolish  no  prohibition — to  reduce  no  duty  on  any  other  con¬ 
sideration  than  to  lessen  the  profits  of  fraud. 

<  5th  To  prohibit  the  exportation  of  machinery,  tools,  teazles,  and  all 
that  may  contribute  to  the  development  of  foreign  industry. 

‘  6th.  To  protect  our  merchant  shipping  in  an  efficient  manner,  by 
particularly  favouring  the  importation  of  merchandise  by  our  own  ves¬ 
sels  from  the  ports  of  first  shipping. 

‘7th.  To  consider  as  a  principle  that  in  all  treaties  to  he  negotiated 
tcith  England,  most  of  the  conditions  which  she  will  propose  are  those 
which  we  ought  to  avoid.’ 

These,  we  are  told,  are  the  maxims  upon  which  the  French 
Chambers  have  been  accustomed  to  act  ever  since  the  year 
1791.  In  order  to  furnish  some  illustration  of  their  working,  we 
subjoin  Mr  Macgregor’s  account  of  the  state  of  the  French  con¬ 
traband  trade — showing  the  enormous  extent  to  which  smuggling 
is  carried. 

‘  The  contraband  trade  into  France,  and  in  many  articles,  as  silks, 
gloves,  lace,  and  brandy,  out  of  France,  is  carried  on  to  an  incredible 
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extent.  Some  estimate  may  be  formed  of  tbe  contraband  into  Fiance 
from  the  quantities  of  various  goods  seized,  us  published  in  tbe  annual 
accounts  of  the  French  customs.  The  proportion  seized  to  the  quantity 
that  escapes  into  France,  is  considered  us  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the 
whole;  yet  the  variety  of  articles  seized  is  remarkable,  comprising, 
among  others,  many  articles  the  importation  duty  on  which  does  not 
exceed  8  or  10  per  cent;  showing  that  even  this  duty  affords  a  pre¬ 
mium  to  the  smuggler.  The  articles  seized  are  classitied  much  the 
same  us  in  the  tariff. 

‘  Smuggling  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  organized  associations  on  the 
frontiers.  Dugs  and  horses,  chiefly  dogs,  are  the  carriers  ;  premiums 
are  paid  annually  for  shooting  or  taking  dogs  so  employed,  and  many 
are  shot  or  taken  ;  but  as  there  is  no  decrease  in  the  number,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  the  contruband  trade  will  continue  so  lung  as  high  duties  and  pro¬ 
hibitions  render  smuggling,  with  all  its  risks  and  penalties,  still  profitable. 
The  insurances  on  the  introduction  by  sea  are  at  higher  rates  than  by 
land  ;  and  the  risks  consequently  greater. 

‘  English  manufactures  are  chiefly  smuggled  in  bales,  packed  for  clan¬ 
destine  introduction,  weighing  from  70  to  80  lbs.,  and  of  the  value  of 
about  L  50  sterling  ;  woollen  stuffs  in  packages  of  sixteen  pieces, 
weighing  from  80  to  90  lbs. 

‘  The  principal  cuntraliand  trade  in  English  goods  for  the  French 
market  is  along  the  northern  land  frontier,  and  depots  of  them  are 
established  at  Cambray,  St  Quentin,  Ypres,  Tournay,  Mens,  and  other 
towns  in  the  north.  There  are  three  lines  of  land  custom-houses  ;  but 
it  has  been  usual  on  tbe  introduction  of  the  English  articles,  to  stamp 
them  at  the  frontier  towns  w'ith  the  names  of  French  manufacturers 
before  they  are  sent  off  to  the  interior ;  and  when  so  stamped  the  adili- 
tiunal  charge  is  4  per  cent  for  delivery  within  tbe  walls  of  Paris.  A 
large  portion  of  the  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  bulky  colonial  articles  which 
are  consumed  along  the  frontier,  are  introduced  clandestinely;  these, 
toliacco  excepted,  are  not  often  conveyed  to  the  interior.  Belgium 
gives  on  refined  sugar,  to  tbe  exjMirter,  a  premium  beyond  the  amount 
of  duty  paid  on  the  raw  articles,  and  a  double  fraud  is  often  committed ; 
the  same  sugar  returning  again  and  again  to  Belgium,  and  receiving  the 
premium  on  each  expurtatioii. 

*  Of  the  premiums  on  smuggling,  one  half  is  estimated  to  be  paid  to 
the  carrier  and  the  other  to  the  smuggler.  The  smuggling  companies 
have  usually  a  chief,  w  ho  undertakes  the  pecuniary  arrangement  of  these 
transactions,  and  is  the  party  with  whom  the  insurance  is  effected  ;  he 
arranges  with  the  carrier  for  the  conveyance  of  the  goods,  paying  ordi¬ 
narily  from  20  to  30  francs  per  package.  The  carrier  is  not  provided 
for  by  the  smuggler,  hut  merely  delivers  his  charge  at  an  appointed 
place.  The  manager  generally  receives  for  himself  5  francs  per  pack¬ 
age.  The  intro'^uction  of  the  goods  through  the  lines  usually  employs 
three  days ;  and  the  average  expenditure  per  man  is  12  francs  per  jour¬ 
ney.  When  the  goods  have  passed  the  lines  they  commonly  leave  the 
hands  of  the  smuggling  parties,  whose  business  is  what  is  called  the 
filtration  through  the  frontier. 
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*  M.  Blanqui,  atn^,  one  of  the  ablest  living  French  writers  on  fiscal 
legislation,  observes  in  his  article  on  contrabande,  in  the  Encydofidie  du 
Comniergant,  “  The  cuntraltand  is  the  only  resource  left  for  the  indus¬ 
trious  to  procure  foreign  articles,  the  use  of  which  they  consider  indis- 
pensal>le,  but  which  are  either  absolutely  prohibited  by  law,  or  by  the 
iiigh  duties  which  the  law  imposes.  The  notable  increase  of  smuggling 
in  extent  and  management,  proves  that  the  legislation  of  the  douanes 
should  be  in  harmony  with  the  wants  of  the  people.  If  the  import 
duties  were  moderate,  the  risks  and  penalties  of  contraband  would  never 
be  encountered.  That  system  must  be  indeed  defective  which  ruins  the 
conscientious  who  observe  its  laws,  and  enriches  the  smuggler  who  dis¬ 
regards  them  at  w  hatever  risk."  He  considers,  that  under  a  system  of 
moderate  duties  France  might  reduce  the  employes  of  her  customs 
10,000  below  the  present  force,  which  is  more  than  double  that  nura-* 
ber.’ — (Sec.  V.  ch.  15.) 

Although  a  part  of  the  French  restrictive  system  has  been 
directed  against  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  yet  French 
agriculture  does  not  appear  to  have  derived  any  benetit  whatever 
from  such  protection.  It  is  inferior  to  that  of  most  European 
countries,  and  has,  in  fact,  scarcely  improved  at  all  since  the 
time  when  Arthur  Young  described  it,  immediately  before  the 
first  llevolulion.  Whilst  the  average  produce  of  wheat  per  acre 
in  England  ranges  from  20  to  40  bushels,  or  about  28  bushels 
for  the  kingdom,  the  average  produce  for  the  whole  kingdom  of 
France  is  under  14  bushels  per  acre. 

‘  France,  of  all  countries  in  Europe,’  says  Mr  Macgregor,  ‘  should 
produce  so  cheaply  as  to  have  no  pretence  for  restricting  the  importation 
of  foreign  corn.  Notwithstanding  this  undoubted  fact,  a  committee  of 
the  Chamber  of  Dej)utics  reported  in  1832,  that  “  if  we  admitted  the 
food  and  raiment  and  metals  and  colonial  and  other  objects  which 
strangers  would  bring  to  our  ports,  we  might  probably  gain  some 
hundreds  of  millions  ;  should  we  be  the  richer  in  consequence  ? — for 
the  riches  of  a  state  are  in  the  elements  of  labour,  and  when  labour  fails 
to  find  employment  misery  is  reproduced.  And  it  is  not  only  a  question 
»)f  comfort,  but  one  of  existence ;  for  if  wheat  were  introduced  without 
duty  from  the  Baltic  or  Black  Sea,  our  maritime  shores  would  remain 
uncxilticated,  and  the  effect  of  a  ruinous  competition  would  affect,  more 
and  mere,  nearly  the  whole  of  our  agricultural  poptdation.”  This  is  an 
extraordinary  confession  on  the  part  of  the  representatives  of  a  great 
people.  They  declare  that  France,  with  her  soil  so  especially  well 
adapted  fur  the  raising  of  corn,  with  her  scientific  and  agricultural  skill, 
with  an  industrious  farming  population,  and  with  the  expense  of  freight 
and  other  charges,  equal  at  least  to  20  per  cent  of  the  value  of  corn,  is 
incapable  of  competing  with  the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea  corn-grower. 

‘  The  French  agriculturist  has,  however,  to  contend  against  a  real 
and  most  oppressive  disadvantage  ;  that  is,  the  high  price  of  iron 
required  fur  making  ploughs,  harrows,  and  other  agricultural  instruments. 
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By  estimates,  much  under  those  made  hy  the  late  Due  de  la  Rochefou- 
cault  and  others,  of  the  unnual  wear  of  the  iron  of  ploughs  and  of  barrows 
in  France,  and  calculating  the  ditference  between  the  average  prices,  for 
ten  years,  of  iron  in  that  kingdom,  and  the  prices  at  which,  for  the 
same  periotl,  English  iron  would  have  been  sold  and  delivered  in  France, 
(if  not  restricted  by  high  duties,)  we  find  that  by  a  very  moilerate  cah 
culation  the  agriculture  of  that  kingdom  is  Xuxed  forty  millions  of  francs 
annually  to  maintain  the  proprietors  of  iron  mines  and  founderies  and 
the  proprietors  of  w  oods  used  in  making  charcoal.  M.  Annison,  an  un¬ 
prejudiced  deputy,  has  estimated  this  tax,  in  his  Examen  de  VEnquite 
sur  les  Fers,  at  49,522,000  francs,  or  nearly  two  millions  sterling.’ — (Sec. 
V.  chap.  6.) 

Here  we  find  that  for  forcing  the  iron  manufactures,  which 
never  have  thriven  in  France,  nor  ever  will  thrive  l»y  such 
means,  the  national  agriculture  is  subjected  to  an  annual  charge 
equal  to  two  millions  of  pounds  sterling;  whilst  that  agricul¬ 
ture  continues  in  a  most  backward  and  unsatisfactory  state, 
though  forced  in  its  turn  by  ta.xes  upon  foreign  corn.  This  is 
the  very  result  foretold,  seventy  years  since,  by  Turgot,  in 
w'hose  works  will  be  found  a  remarkable  opinion,  dated  24th 
December  1773,  Sur  la  Marque  ties  Fers,  deprecating  protective 
iron  duties,  by  the  most  unanswerable  arguments.  ‘  Ce  que 
‘  doit  faire  la  politique,’  concludes  Turgot,  ‘  est  done  de  s’aban- 

*  donner  au  cours  de  la  nature,  et  au  cours  de  commerce,  non 
‘  moins  necessaire,  non  moins  irresistible  que  le  cours  de  la 
‘  nature,  sans  pretend  re  le  diriger  ;  pour  le  diriger  sans  le 
‘  deranger,  etsans  se  nuire  a  soi  meme,  il  faudroit  pouvoir  suivre 
‘  toutes  les  variations  des  besuins,  des  interets,  de  I’industrie 
‘  des  hommes;  il  faudroit  les  connoitre  dans  un  detail  qu’il  est 
‘  jihyMquement  impos.sible  de  se  procurer,  et  sur  lequel  le  gou- 

*  vernement  le  plus  habile,  le  plus  actif,  le  plus  detailleur, 
‘  ri»quera  toujours  dese  tromper  au  moins  de  la  moitie.  J’ajoute 
‘  que  si  I'on  avait  sur  tous  ces  details  cette  multitude  de  con- 
‘  noissances  qu’il  est  impossible  de  rassembler,  le  resultat  en 

*  serait  de  laisser  aller  les  choses  precisement  comme  elles  vont 

*  toutes  seules,  par  la  seule  action  des  interets  des  hommes 
‘  qu’anime  la  balance  d’une  concurrence  libre!’ 

We  pass  over  the  heads  of  Germany  and  the  Zollverein,  (that 
part  of  the  subject  having  been  considered  separately  on  a  recent 
occasion  ;*)  and  proceed  to  Holland,  of  whose  career  and  com¬ 
mercial  policy  our  author  has  furnished  an  interesting  histori¬ 
cal  sketch.  The  rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  the  Dutch  Ne- 
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therlands,  the  wonderful  industry  and  endurance  of  the  people, 
and  the  present  prospects  of  the  country,  form  a  most  instructive 
field  of  investigation,  from  which  other  Governments  may  learn 
to  distinguish  the  causes  of  national  wealth  from  those  of  impo¬ 
verishment. 

‘  Holland  has  owed  her  prosperity — partly  to  necessity — partly  to  ’ 
her  situation  between  great  rivers  flowing  down  from  the  centre  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  through  her  small  territories ; — greatly  to  the  thrift,  enterprise, 
and  bravery  of  her  people ;  and,  aided  by  these  physical  and  moral  cir¬ 
cumstances,  quite  as  much  to  her  liberal  and  enlightened  commercial 
policy. 

‘  'i'he  Dutch  may  not,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  be  the  nation  most  to  be 
admired  in  Europe;  but  they  will  stand  high  if  we  judge  them  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  merits,  and  value  them  on  the  standard  ot  what  they  have 
done.  By  their  hatred  to  tyranny  and  oppression,  they  have  afforded  the 
first  durable  example  of  free  and  religious  liberty  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 
To  a  country  almost  floating  on  the  waters,  and  subjected  to  sudden  in¬ 
undations,  they  have  given  a  firm  foundation,  and  raised  formidable  bar¬ 
riers  to  the  inroads  of  the  floods  and  of  the  ocean.  They  have,  without 
stone  or  timber  in  their  country,  built  spacious  cities  and  superb  edi¬ 
fices :  the  foundations  and  superstructure  of  which  they  have  carried 
from  afar.  Without  possessing,  at  home,  any  one  material  used  in  the 
construction  of  a  ship,  they  have  built  navies  that  have  swept  the  flags 
of  their  former  tyrants  from  off  the  ocean,  and  they  have  disputed  the 
seas  with  the  most  formidable  fleets.  Without  arable  land,  their  cities 
became  granaries  for  supplying  Europe ;  and  with  a  territory  not  so 
extensive  as  Wales,  and  the  people  at  all  times  subjected  to  heavy  taxa¬ 
tion,  their  army,  their  fleet,  and  their  commerce  have  enabled  them  to 
rank  high  among  the  nations  of  Europe. 

‘  Although  under  Napoleon  their  commerce  was  nearly  annihilated, 
that  statesman  will  be  greatly  in  error  who  classes  the  kingdom  of 
Holland  among  those  which  now  stand  low  in  political  consequence. 
There  are  great  riches  still  in  Holland.  It  is  a  country  in  which  there 
is  less  suffering  than  in  any  other  in  the  world :  there  are  no  poor- 
rates ;  yet  those  in  distress  are  better  sheltered,  clad,  and  fed,  than  in 
any  other  part  of  Europe.  Benevolent  institutions  for  alt  necessary  aid, 
whether  to  the  orphan,  the  sick,  the  blind,  or  the  lame,  are  found  in 
every  town  in  Holland.  The  principles  under  which  all  is  managed  are, 
no  waste,  no  extravagance,  no  jobbing  in  the  direction  ;  that  all  who 
eat,  if  in  health,  must  work — and  for  all  who  can  work  there  is  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  being  idle,  as  the  municipal  administrations  are  always  prepared 
to  employ  the  unoccupied.  Begging  is  there  a  profession  that  cannot 
be  allowed.  How  different  to  all  this  is  the  condition  of  Spain  1  which 
we  shall  hereafter  contrast  with  Holland. 

‘  Taxation  has,  however,  always  been  high  in  the  United  Provinces ; 
yet  the  wants  of  the  state,  not  protection  to  manufactures,  formed  the 
cause  of  taxation.  Holland  has,  at  whatever  expense  and  endurance, 
always  maintained  national  as  well  as  individual  credit. 
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‘  We  have  examined  thorouglily  the  causes  of  wealth  in  this  state, 
and  find  them  to  he  no  other  tiian  persevering  industry  in  the  pursuit  of 
gain — continued  by  each  individual  during  life,  and  transmitted  by  each 
to  his  successor ;  and  the  most  extraordinary  frugality  in  the  manner  of 
living — ^joined  to  the  universally  governing  maxim  among  the  Dutch, 
that  it  is  a  disgrace  not  to  live  upon  much  less  than  one's  income.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  the  wars  of  the  Dutch,  which  oc¬ 
casioned  these  high  rates  of  taxation,  were  often  unjust,  and  ruinous  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  country.  The  necessities  of  tlie  state  taxed 
consumption,  when  the  occasion  required,  at  enormously  high  rates  ; 
extending  this  taxation  even  to  corn — to  grinding  at  the  mills — to  the 
baking  of  bread — to  butter,  fiNh,  fruits,  legacies,  sales  of  houses,  lands,  &c. 
The  land  and  other  direct  taxes  yield  at  present  about  the  same  revenue 
as  the  customs  and  excise,  and  the  whole  taxation  has  not  been  equal  to 
the  expenditure  since  the  lli^lgium  revolution. 

‘  Since  the  peace  of  1814,  Holland  has  in  many  respects  departed 
from  the  liberal  commercial  principles  under  which  she  ilourished.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  example  of  England,  differential  tonnage  duties  in  favour  of 
her  own  flag,  and  a  monopoly  of  the  colonial  trade,  have  been  establish¬ 
ed — and,  lately,  pernicious  corn-duties  have  been  legalized  by  the  States- 
General.  Bounties  (not  drawbacks)  are  also  paid  on  the  exportation  of 
sugar  refined  in  Holland.  The  taxation,  in  consequence  of  these  evils, 
and  of  maintaining  a  large  army  since  the  separation  from  Belgium,  has 
been  oppressive  ;  yet  the  national  credit  has  been  maintained,  and  the 
tariff  of  duties  on  foreign  commodities  is  the  lowest  of  any  country  in 
Europe,  excepting  those  of  Switzerland,  Tuscany,  and  Turkey.’ — (Sec. 
VI.  chap.  1.) 

In  the  year  1751,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  William  the 
Fourth,  presented  to  the  States-General  a  remarkable  Memorial, 
containing  the  opinions  of  all  the  principal  merchants  on  the 
actual  state  of  commerce,  and  on  the  means  of  restoring  it  to  its 
former  grandeur.  The  merchants  enumerate  as  the  causes  of 
the  past  commercial  prosperity,  the  advantageous  situation  of 
Holland,  possessing  the  mouths  of  considerable  rivers — the 
abundance  of  fish  on  the  coasts — and  the  barrenness  of  the  country, 
which  had  stimulated  to  great  e.xertion  the  genius  and  industry 
of  the  people.  Among  the  moral  causes  are  enumerated  the  free 
constitution  of  the  republic — the  pure  administration  of  justice — 
and  the  absence  of  civil  or  religious  persecution — the  constant 
policy  having  been  to  make  the  country  an  asylum  for  perse¬ 
cuted  and  distressed  foreigners,  and  to  alford  protection  and 
naturalization  to  refugees,  who  were  the  means  of  establishing 
many  trades,  manufactures,  attd  arts.  The  then  recent  decline 
of  commerce  is  attributed  to  the  increased  and  overwhelming 
amount  of  the  national  imposts ;  and  a  revision  of  the  taxation  is 
recommended — especially  that  no  duty  should  be  imposed  on  raw 
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materials,  or  on  foreign  goods  placed  in  entrepot,  or  for  transit, 
because  the  fij^hter  the  burdens  the  greater  would  be  the  trade. 

Among  the  sure  symptoms  of  national  decay  is  the  existence 
of  a  wjint  of  employment  of  capital  at  home,  combined  with  a 
diminishing  rate  of  interest ;  and  this  has  for  some  time  past 
been  the  case  among  the  Dutch,  who  have  in  consequence  invest¬ 
ed  or  employed  a  very  large  portion  of  theircapital  in  foreign  states, 
'i'o  England,  as  the  greatest  of  trading  nations,  the  commercial 
history  of  Holland  conveys  many  most  useful  lessons.  Our 
legislature  has  lately  profited  by  the  good  example  of  Holland 
in  one  particular ;  namely,  by  the  passing  of  Mr  Hutt’s  Natu¬ 
ralization  Act — a  measure  which  has  placed  the  foreigner, 
for  most  practical  purposes,  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  natural- 
born  subject.  But  the  warning  which  Holland  has  given  us  to 
reform  our  financial  system  remains  yet  unheeded  ;  and  the  fact  of 
the  superabundance  of  capital  in  the  British  metropolis,  combined 
with  a  rate  of  interest  so  unprecedentedly  low,  cannot  but  sug¬ 
gest  the  apprehension  that  the  field  of  employment  for  that 
capital  has  been  considerably  narrowed  by  the  eflfects  of  a  long 
continued  system  of  ill  regulatt-d  taxation. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Dutch  government  appears  to  be 
fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  a  low  customs’  tariff,  and  our 
staple  manufactures  are  admitted  into  Holland  upon  liberal 
terms.  Cotton  goods  of  every  description,  for  instance,  are 
rated  at  only  four  per  cent  ad  valorem  ;  and  the  general  rate  of 
duty  upon  goods  unenumerated  is  two  per  cent  ad  valorem.  A 
project  of  a  still  more  liberal  tariff  has  lately  been  submitted  to 
the  legislature,  and  may  probably  have  come  into  operation  be¬ 
fore  the  publication  of  these  remarks. 

The  portion  of  this  work  devoted  to  the  Russian  Empire  is 
rich  in  statistical  details  illustrative  of  the  actual  condition  of 
the  Colossus  of  the  North.  The  progress  of  Russia,  as  regards 
the  acquisition  of  territory,  since  the  accession  of  Peter  the 
Great,  has  been  unexampled  ;  but  neither  her  extended  empire, 
nor  her  population  of  sixty  millions,  are  in  themselves  to  be 
regarded  as  signs  of  national  strength,  without  reference  to  the 
degree  of  concentration  and  of  productive  power  belonging  to 
that  population.  The  scattered  people  who  inhabit  the  vast  ter¬ 
ritories  known  by  the  general  name  of  Russia,  are  necessarily 
devoid  of  natiojtality — of  that  unity  of  sentiments  and  interests 
which  makes  men  feel  and  act  as  one  social  body.  France  is  a 
striking  example  of  a  really  national  spirit;  all  Frenchmen  think 
and  wish  as  one  man,  as  far  as  their  country  is  concerned  ;  and  this 
is  the  true  secret  of  the  effective  strength  of  that  nation.  But, 
from  not  considering  the  total  absence  of  combination  among 
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the  widely  separated  subjects  of  the  Czar,  great  misconception 
has  prevailed  relative  to  the  actual  force  which  Russia  could 
measure  with  the  forces  of  other  states.  The  facts  brought  to¬ 
gether  by  Mr  Macgregor  tend  very  much  to  quiet  apprehensions 
on  this  score.  Even  admitting  that  Russia  is  a  power  whose  policy 
is  peculiarly  aggressive,  and  that  her  movements,  therefore,  re¬ 
quire  to  be  vigilantly  watched  by  other  governments,  still  the 
exaggerated  notions  which  have  been  formed  of  her  greatness 
appear  to  be  founded  rather  upon  the  principle  of  omne  iyno- 
turn  pro  maynijico,  than  upon  any  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
real  state  of  her  available  resources. 

The  Russian  tariff  has  long  been  highly  restrictive,  and  its 
character  was  not  altered  by  the  modifications  which  took  place 
in  the  year  1841.  The  list  of  prohibitions  is  very  extensive — 
including  various  descriptions  of  cotton,  silk,  and  woollen  ma¬ 
nufactures,  iron,  cutlery,  and  hardware,  and  numerous  other 
articles  which,  under  a  moderate  tariff,  would  be  supplied  by 
England  in  exchange  for  raw  produce.  At  present,  our  ex- 

?orts  to  Russia  amount  to  only  half  the  value  exported  from  the 
Jnited  Kingdom  to  Holland  alone,  and  to  only  about  one-fourth 
of  our  exports  to  Germany.  The  value  of  British  exports  to 
Russia  in  1838  (a  fairaverage  year,)  was  £1,663,342 — of  which 
£1,236,584  consisted  of  cotton-twist,  leaving  a  balance  of  only 
£426,758  for  all  other  articles  ;  whilst  the  exports  from  Russia 
to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1837,  were  £6,977,396 — being  no  less 
than  seven-twelfths  of  the  entire  Russian  exports  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.  It  thus  appears  that  Englishmen,  for  their  own 
wants  and  interests,  are  the  largest  purchasers  of  Russian 
produce,  notwithstanding  her  prohibitory  tariff ;  and  that  if, 
on  account  of  that  tariff,  Britain  were  to  impose  retaliating 
duties  against  Russia,  the  British  consumer  would  be  the  person 
most  injured  by  such  a  proceeding.  Our  treaty  with  Russia, 
signed  in  January  1843,  has  secured  reciprocity  to  British  ship¬ 
ping,  and  has  placed  British  commerce  upon  the  footing  of  the 
most  favoured  nation,  furnishing  the  condition  of  similar  equiva¬ 
lents.  These  concessions,  however,  did  not  mitigate  the  pro¬ 
hibitory  character  of  the  tariff,  which  our  author  thus  de¬ 
scribes  : — * 


*  Since  the  recent  change  in  the  Russian  Finance  Ministry,  a  more 
liberal  disposition  has  been  manifested  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that 
several  of  the  prohibitions  in  the  tariff — among  others,  the  prohibition  of 
British  printed  cottons — will  be  al)olished.  We  must,  however,  recipro¬ 
cate  by  admitting  Russian  tallow  as  a  raw  material,  duty  free. 
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<  Russia  may  be  said  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  every  material 
like  those  which  can  be  drawn,  by  the  labour  of  her  serfs,  from  her 
mines  and  forests,  and  of  every  foreign  manufactured  article,  in  order 
that  the  labour  of  those  serfs,  with  the  aid  of  machinery  either  imported 
or  made  in  the  country,  and  directed  by  skilful  foreign  artizans,  shall  be 
made  to  produce  articles  either  similar  to,  or  that  may  be  substituted 
for,  those  of  foreign  manufacture.  We  readily  admit  that  this  prohibi¬ 
tive  system,  so  generally  injurious  to  the  empire,  may  be  very  profitable 
to  the  nobles  at  Moscow,  and  elsewhere,  who  are  the  proprietors  of  the 
cheaply  and  coarsely  fed  and  clad  serfs. 

‘  Russia,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  and  carrying  on  her  manufac¬ 
tures,  permits  the  importation  of  mathematical,  optical,  astronomical, 
and  agricultural  instruments  ;  newly-invented  machinery,  and  models  of 
machines,  mules,  and  all  the  materials  enumerated  hereafter  in  Table  I. 
of  the  tarifif,  required  in  the  arts. 

‘  Cotton  twist,  still  required  by  her,  sheep’s  wool,  and  several  other 
articles  nut  enumerated,  are  admitted  at  small  nominal  duties. 

‘  A  recent  relaxation  of  the  rigidity  of  her  commercial  legislation  has 
been  generally  promulgated  as  a  return  to  liberal  trading  principles ;  but 
on  examining  the  prohibitions  abolished,  w-e  discover  that  they  are 
either  of  no  great  importance,  or  that  the  duties  substituted  are  so  high 
as  to  preclude  any  profitable  legitimate  importation  into  Russia  of  ma¬ 
nufactured  goods.’ — (Sect.  XII.  chap.  7.) 

Notwithstanding  that  for  many  years  it  has  been  the  settled 
policy  of  Russia  to  create  home  manufactures,  her  manufactu¬ 
ring  industry  is  still  very  unimportant  for  a  population  of  sixty 
millions;  and  is  far  in  arrear  of  that  of  France,  Germany,  and 
the  Austrian  empire.  The  smuggler  pursues  his  trade  across 
the  frontier  in  spite  of  ukases,  preventive  forts,  and  an  army  of 
revenue  officers;  and  will  of  course  continue  to  do  so  whilst  fo¬ 
reign  manufacturers  can  produce  better  and  cheaper  articles  than 
those  made  within  the  prohibitory  cordon.  It  ought  not,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  supposed,  that  the  Russian  manufactures  have  made 
no  progress  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears  that  her  factories, 
which  twenty  years  ago  could  not  produce  sufficient  cloth  for  the 
use  of  her  army,  are  now  able  not  only  to  do  this,  but  to  export 
considerable  quantities  of  cloth  to  the  markets  of  Central  Asia 
and  China. 

The  state  of  agriculture  in  Russia  is  peculiarly  interesting,  as 
affecting  the  result  which  might  be  anticipated  from  a  modifica¬ 
tion  or  repeal  of  the  British  corn-laws.  We  therefore  need 
not  apologize  for  extracting  the  following  passages  from  Mr 
Maegregor’s  account  of  the  agriculture  of  the  vast  plain  of  the 
Wolga : — 

‘  Tamboff,  or  Tambov. — The  area  of  this  province  is  estimated  by 
some  Russian  authorities  at  21,000  square  miles,  and  by  Kortsakoff  at 
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nearly  25,000  square  miles,  and  the  population  1,422,000.  The  sur¬ 
face  is  generally  a  vast  flat  plain.  In  some  parts  un<lulations  occur,  and, 
towards  the  north,  sandy,  hof:py  forest,  and  mar>hy  latids ;  a  j'reat  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  province  is  covered  w  ith  fir  and  other  trees.  The  Steppe, 
towards  the  east,  has  no  wood  of  consequence,  and  the  black  mouldy  soil 
is  generally  fertile.  As  not  only  the  productive  powers,  but  the  actual 
produce  of  this  province,  have  been  held  forth  as  alone  siiflScient  to 
overwhelm  all  Europe  with  corn,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ruin,  if  admit¬ 
ted  at  a  low  duty,  the  farmers  of  England,  we  shall  detail  at  some  length 
the  information  we  have  collected. 

‘  It  has  been  declared  officially,  and  it  has  been  repeated  and  reprint¬ 
ed  frequently,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  danger  of  allowing  the 
importation  of  foreign  corn,  that  the  province  of  Tamboff  alone  yielded 
39,000,000  quarters.  Now,  if  we  take  M.  Kortsakoff’s  statement  of  the 
area — the  greatest  given  by  any  one — say  at  15,689,200  English  acres, 
39,000,000  quarters  would  be  about  twenty  bushels  per  acre ;  that  is, 
supposing  the  province  of  Tamboff  were  one  great  corn-field,  without 
any  part  of  it  occupied  by  towns,  buildings  of  any  kind — roads,  forests, 
swamps,  heaths,  marshes,  pine  barrens,  or  waters.  The  facts,  however, 
are,  that  the  soils,  the  seasons,  the  weather,  and  the  crops,  according  to 
the  official  accounts  of  this,  as  has  been  described,  the  most  fertile  pro¬ 
vince  of  Russia,  are  all  remarkably  variable,  and  that  great  scarcities  of 
grain  for  food  has  frequently  occurred.  Of  the  annual  produce  of  corn, 
we  have  for  different  periods  the  following  official  statements,  or  rather 
estimates: — In  1802,  9,294,827  chetwerts,  or  rather  more  than  6,000,000 
quarters.  In  1821,  only  5,223,796  chetwerts.  In  1833,  the  crop  was 
stated  as  abundant,  and  800,000  chetwerts,  or  560,000  quarters,  were 
exported  to  Moscow  and  St  Petersburg.  We  then  have  an  account 
of  10,000,000  chetwerts  being  the  proiluce  of  an  ordinary  crop,  and 
17,000,000  chetwerts  that  of  a  good  harvest.  Finally,  a  consular  ac¬ 
count  is  transmitted  to  England,  stating  that  the  province  of  Tamboff 
produces  39,000,000  quarters  of  corn,  and  the  word  corn  is  at  once 
translated  into  the  word  wheat. 

‘  The  greater  portion  of  the  corn  produced  in  Tamboff,  as  well  as  in 
all  Russia,  is  not  wheat,  but  rye.  Some  little  wheat,  however,  is  grown 
in  Tamboff — from  21,000  to  35,000  quarters.  Oats,  and  buckwheat,  a 
black  poor  grain,  which  grows  on  sandy  soils,  constitute,  next  to  rye, 
the  principal  grains  grown.  Hemp  is  cultivated  to  an  important  ex¬ 
tent.  The  cattle  pastured  and  fattened  for  Moscow  and  St  Petersburg 
are  numerous,  but  are  chiefly  driven  into  Tamboff,  for  pasturage,  from 
the  steppes  of  South-Eastern  Russia,  and  even  from  the  Caucasus.  The 
horses,  excepting  those  belonging  to  the  nobility,  are  wretchedly  infe¬ 
rior.  There  are  about  1,140,000  sheep,  and  700,000  swine  in  the  pro¬ 
vince. 

‘  The  more  recent  exaggerations  respecting  Tamboff  are  contained  in 
a  work  entitled  Materials  for  a  Statistical  Account  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  published  at  St  Petersburg  in  1839,  in  the  Russian  language, 
by  Imperial  permission. 

‘  The  following  extracts  from  that  work  were  translated  at  St  Peters¬ 
burg  from  the  Russian  : — 
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‘  Now,  it  is  equally  evident  that  the  above  statement  is  also  greatly 
exaggerated.  In  the  tirst  place,  the  extent  of  land  under  cultivation  is 
stated  above  to  be  4,000,000  to  4,300,000  of  deciatines.  M.  Kortsakuff, 
who  allows  a  greater  surface  to  the  |)rovince  than  any  other  writer,  esti¬ 
mates  the  whole  extent,  including  water,  marshes,  torests,  meadow  and 
pasture,  &c.,  at  5,013,2*22  deciatines;  and  the  arable  land  at  2,226,177 
deciatines. 

‘  The  above  account  of  4,300,000  deciatines  being  solely  under  corn 
culture,  is  a  palpable  exaggeration;  for  if  the  forests,  marshes,  and 
waters  alone  were  deducted  from  the  largest  estimate  of  the  area  of 
Tamboff,  the  remaining  part  would  not  exceed  4,500,000  deciatines  ; 
and  M.  Kortsakoff  allows  about  1,500,000  lor  pastures  and  meadows; 
so  that,  taking  the  highest  estimate,  there  could  not  have  been  more 
than  3,000,000  deciatines  left  for  arable  cultivation,  and  from  this  quan¬ 
tity  must  be  deducted  the  spaces  occupieil  by  towns,  roads,  &c.  Allow¬ 
ing,  as  a  mere  basis  of  valuation,  that  3,000,000  deciatines  of  Tamboff 
were  one  vast  corn-field,  without  any  deduction  for  separations  between 
inclosures,  or  any  space  left  for  other  divisions,  paths,  &c.,  and  deduct¬ 
ing  the  one-third  left  fallow,  according  to  the  above  statement,  then  the 
extreme  quantity  left  for  sowing  would  be  2,000,000  deciatines,  or 
5,400,000  acres.  The  produce,  at  the  lowest  quantity  given  above, 
1 1,410,000  quarters=l8J  bushels  per  acre.  Taking  the  highest  quan¬ 
tity,  17,220,000  quarters,  the  produce  would  be  about  23^  bushels  per 
acre.  All  the  accounts  of  the  produce  of  corn  in  the  province  of  Tam¬ 
boff,  must  therefore,  to  tho'ie  who  will  examine  the  foregoing  state¬ 
ments,  prove  to  have  been  the  most  extraordinary  exaggerations  that 
couhl  have  been  used,  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  the  statesmen  and 
terrifying  the  landlords  and  farmers  of  other  countries.  After  a  careful 
examination  of  all  the  statements,  and  all  the  information  which  we  have 
been  able  to  procure,  we  feel  convinced  that  the  province  of  Tamboff, 
instead  of  producing  39,000,000  quarters  of  corn,  or  the  quantity  since 
diminished  to  17,220,000  quarters,  and  in  the  worst  seasons  to  1 1,400,000 
quarters,  has  never,  during  the  most  plentiful  harvest,  yielded  above 
10,000,000  quarters  of  all  kinds  of  grain.’ — (Sect.  XII.  chap.  25.) 

Of  all  the  European  states,  there  is  none  upon  which  nature 
has  bestowed  more  of  the  elements  of  wealth  and  power  than 
Spain.  Her  fine  climate  and  soil — her  great  mineral  riches — and 
her  numerous  rivers  and  seaports — place  her  far  above  the  average 
of  other  nations  in  respect  to  natural  advantages  ;  yet  doubts  can 
hardly  fail  to  arise  as  to  whether  those  advantages  are  in  reality 
such,  when  we  see  Holland,  destitute  of  the  greater  part  of  them, 
'  ascribing  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  her  sons  to  the  very  bar¬ 
renness  of  her  soil.  Indeed,  national  superiority  is  found  to 
depend  far  more  upon  the  race  of  men  than  on  the  country  which 
they  inhabit. 

Restrictive  commercial  legislation,  and  financial  abuses,  have 
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reduced  Spain  to  an  almost  unparalleled  state  of  degradation  and 
impoverishment.  The  character  and  effects  of  her  insane  legis¬ 
lation  are  well  described  by  Mr  Macgregor : — 

‘  The  commercial  legislation  of  Spain  has  been,  and  continues  to  be, 
one  of  the  most  pernicious  and  restrictive  of  all  the  systems  of  trading 
exclusion.  While  that  most  despotic  of  governments  possessed  an  em¬ 
pire  in  America  to  interchange  commodities  with,  her  code  of  trading 
laws  was,  comparatively  speaking,  not  altogether  so  ruinous  to  her 
hnances  and  credit  as  it  has,  generally  with  other  measures,  proved 
since  that  period  disastrous  to  her  general  interests,  and  so  discredit¬ 
able  to  her  national  dignity  and  moral  character,  during  the  last  thirty 
years.  From  the  time  the  Inquisition,  and  other  tyrannical  inventions  of 
the  Court  and  Church,  drove  the  industrious  Moors  from  Spain,  human 
ingenuity,  absolutism,  and  power,  could  not  possibly  have  contrived  and 
enforced  measures  more  efficiently  calculated  to  retard  the  improvement 
and  prosperity  of  the  kingdom,  than  those  of  the  Government,  coupled 
with  the  authority  of  the  Church. 

<  Spain  occupies  a  surface  nearly  one  half  greater  than  all  the  British 
Isles,  with  a  soil  capable  of  yielding  nearly  double  the  value  of  agricul¬ 
tural  produce.  Spain  is  eleven  times  as  large  as  Holland  ;  the  latter 
has  no  minerals,  little  land  for  other  purposes  than  for  grazing  and  for 
buildings — no  timber — and  a  climate  the  character  of  which  is  humid, 
and  for  a  part  of  the  year  severely  cold.  If  Spain  and  Holland  were 
left  to  themselves  in  the  event  of  a  warlike  contention,  which  of  the  na¬ 
tions  would  be  the  most  likely  to  overcome  the  other  ?  At  |>resent, 
opinion  would  decide  in  favour  of  Holland. 

‘  The  example  of  these  two  nations  is  an  elucidation  of  the  power  or 
weakness  of  countries,  in  consequence  of  the  wisdom  and  industry,  or 
the  fully  and  negligence  of  man,  in  opposition  to  natural  advantages  or 
obstructions,  flolland  has  thriven  and  attained  power  under  a  system 
of  commercial  freedom.  Spain  has  sunk  to  the  lowest  point  of  Euro¬ 
pean  degradation  under  the  must  restrictive  and  prohibitive  customs' 
laws. 

‘  The  proud  system  of  Spanish  legislation  was  based  on  possessing 
and  securing  within  herself  all  kinds  of  luxury,  wealth,  and  power.  First, 
by  prohibiting  the  entrance  of  commodities  from  any  country  except  her 
colonial  empire  ;  and  secondly,  by  forcing  the  latter  to  consume  no  ma¬ 
nufactured  articles  except  those  of  Spain,  with  the  specious  view  that 
all  the  precious  metals  would  necessarily  be  sent  to  the  mother-country, 
where  they  woidd  be  forced  to  remain  if  no  foreign  commodities  were 
admitted.  But,  in  defiance  of  this  system,  the  precious  metals  were 
drained  off  to  foreign  countries,  both  from  her  colonies  and  from  Spain, 
nearly  as  rapidly  as  they  w’ere  rubbed  from  the  natives  of  Mexico  and 
Peru,  or  drawn  from  the  mines  by  the  millions  of  American  and  African 
slaves  who  have  been  exterminated  under  the  cruel  labour  to  which  they 
were  doomed. 

‘  British  colonists  had  no  sooner  settled  in  North  America,  than  they 
commenced  a  very  lucrative  contraband  trade  to  the  Spanish  settlements 
in  Cuba  and  South  America.  It  soon  became  a  trade  of  prodigious 
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value  and  clear  gain,  in  exchanging  all  sorts  of  English  manufactures 
fur  the  precious  metals ;  the  latter  u  ere  remitted  cliielly  to  England, 
and  partly  retained  as  a  circulating  medium  in  the  colonies.  The  Span¬ 
ish  monarchy,  to  prevent  this  trade,  stationed  a  fleet  of  guarda-cosiaa 
along  the  shores,  and  their  indiscriminate  interruption  and  seizure  of  all 
British  vessels  met  with  in  those  seas,  caused  the  war  of  1739  betweeu 
England  and  Spain.  Afterwards,  although  England  had  no  interest,  hut 
quite  the  contrary,  to  break  up  this  commerce,  she  was  induced  by 
Spain  to  order  the  British  cruisers  to  seize  all  British  vessels  found  near 
the  coasts  of  the  Spanish  colonies ;  and  the  former  having  acted  as  if 
they  received  their  orders  from  Spain,  effectually  put  down  the  trade, 
until  it  was,  after  the  independence  of  America,  resumed  with  as  great 
activity  as  before,  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Spain  was, 
during  the  whole  period,  filled  with  contraband  merchandise  by  way  of  the 
Basque  Provinces— by  smuggling  through  Portugal  and  over  the  Pyre¬ 
nees — by  way  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  afterwards,  up  to  the  present 
day,  with  great  activity,  by  the  way  of  Gibraltar.’ — (Sect.  XIV.  chap.  5.) 

The  extent  to  which  smuggling  is  still  carried  on,  on  the  Span¬ 
ish  frontier,  is  altogether  enormous — at  least  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  armed  men  are  engaged  in  it ;  and  more  than  three  hundred 
thousand  persons  are  described  as  being  entirely  occupied  in  the 
contraband  trade — among  whom  are  several  members  of  the 
Cortes,  and  even  the  manufacturers  themselves !  The  cotton 
manufactures  of  Catalonia  have,  for  nearly  a  century,  enjoyed  a 
complete  monopoly  both  in  Spain  and  her  colonies.  What  has 
been  the  result  i  The  medium  importation  of  raw  cotton  into 
Spain,  from  1834  to  1840  inclusive,  did  not  amount  to  ten  mil¬ 
lions  of  pounds,  which  was  little  more  than  half  the  quantity  im¬ 
ported  into  England  in  the  year  1784 — less  than  tne  twenty- 
sixth  part  of  the  British  importation  in  1830 — and  less  than  one- 
sixtieth  part  of  the  British  importation  of  raw  cotton  in  1840  ! 
The  English  and  French  cotton  manufacturers  have,  by  the  aid 
of  the  smuggler,  beat  the  Catalonian  out  of  the  field.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  work  of  tlie  Spanish  senator  Mailiani,*  cited  by  our 
author,  the  value  of  cotton  goods  annually  smuggled  into  Spain 
from  England  and  France,  stands  thus : — from  England,  through 
Spanish  ports,  Gibraltar,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  £1,683,218  ; 
from  France,  £1,331,608  ; — total,  £3,014,826.  Other  writers 
have  calculated  the  same  amount  at  between  five  and  six  mil¬ 
lions  sterling ;  but  Marliaiii’s  estimate  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  prohibitory  system  has  afforded  no  protection  what¬ 
ever  to  the  Catalonian  manufacturers.  They  arc  unable  to 
supply  even  a  third  of  the  quantity  required  for  consumption ; 
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and  Spain  is  deluged  with  English  and  French  cotton  goods, 
which  do  not  pay  one  farthing  to  the  Spanish  treasury.  There 
is  also  much  smuggling  in  tobacco  and  other  articles ;  and  the 
final  result  is,  that  the  entire  income  w’hich  Spain  derives  from 
customs’  revenue  scarcely  exceeds  £800,000,  whilst  the  prohibi¬ 
tive  system  entails  an  annual  public  loss,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
manufacturers,  of  four  millions  sterling  !  The  capital  invested 
in  the  Catalonian  cotton  manufacture  is  stated  at  not  more  than 
£*200,000  sterling,  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  at  about 
60,000.  For  the  sake  of  this  insignificant  interest  the  prohibi¬ 
tory  system  is  kept  up  by  the  government ;  whilst  it  is  well  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  principal  manufacturers  maintain  their  cotton 
fabrics  for  the  purpose  of  a  mask  to  hide  their  contraband  trans¬ 
actions,  and  to  enable  them  to  sell  as  their  own  the  productions 
of  France  and  England  !  So  shameful  a  scheme  of  public 
plunder  has  rarely  been  brought  to  light.  The  Spanish  go¬ 
vernment  has,  indeed,  lately  announced  an  intention  of  subject¬ 
ing  its  tariff  to  revision ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  nothing  short  of 
the  most  thorough  and  searching  reform  will  suffice  for  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  a  system  of  fraud  and  demoralization  so  widely  ex¬ 
tended. 

Portugal  possesses  even  more  natural  adaptations  than  Spain 
for  an  extensive  commerce;  and  commands  the  mouths  of  the 
principal  Spanish  rivers.  The  cultivation  of  the  vine  has 
always  formed  the  main  branch  of  agricultural  industry,  though 
the  soil  is  admirably  suited  to  wheat  and  other  grain  ;  and  it  is  a 
singular  fact,  that  the  inhabitants  have  for  centuries  depended  on 
other  countries  for  bread.  The  manufactures  are  very  unimpor¬ 
tant.  The  Portuguese  tariff  is  less  prohibitory  than  that  of 
Spain,  but  the  rates  of  duty  are  high  enough  to  operate  most 
unfavourably  to  the  interests  both  of  the  consumer  and  of  the 
wine  trade;  which  would  be  greatly  benefited  if  a  commercial 
treaty  for  the  mutual  reduction  of  certain  import  duties  could  be 
effected  with  Great  Britain.  We  have  a  treaty  of  reciprocity 
with  Portugal,  dated  in  July  18-12  ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  desired 
that  the  spirit  of  that  treaty  should  be  still  further  carried  out. 

‘  Commerce  in  this  kingdom,'  rays  Mr  Maegregor,  ‘  has  not  been 
so  much  restricted  by  a  higli  tariff  or  probibitions,  ns  by  the  malad- 
ininistmtion  of  a  government,  wliich,  by  its  iml)ecility  and  tyranny,  broke 
down  those  energies  and  that  spirit  of  adventure  whicli  had  at  one  time 
distinguished  the  Portuguese  nation.  Tire  extensive  lands  held  by  the 
monasteries,  and  the  darkening  power  of  the  church,  have  always  formed 
anotlier  chief  cause  of  national  degradation.  Tlie  separation  of  Brazil 
nearly  completed  tlie  ruin  of  the  Portuguese  trade,  which,  in  regard  to 
exports,  is  now  chiefly  limited  to  wine,  fruits,  wood,  cork,  and  salt. 
The  natural  advantages  and  resources  of  the  kingdom,  however. 
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ought  to  enable  Portugal  to  become  one  of  the  most  important  trading 
countries  in  Europe.  The  want  of  roads,  the  barbarism  of  the  laws  and 
police,  the  consequent  insecurity  of  person  and  property,  and  the  general 
ignorance  of  the  population,  especially  in  latter  times,  as  to  all  the  arts 
and  sciences,  do  not  warrant  us  to  hope  for  an  early  regeneration  of  this 
ancient  kingdom. 

‘  Of  all  the  treaties  into  which  England  has  entered  with  foreign 
states,  none  has  been  so  highly  and  generally  praised  as  that  with  Por¬ 
tugal,  signed  by  Mr  Methuen  at  Lisbon  in  December  1703.  Those 
who  have  undergone  the  labour  of  enquiring  fully  into  its  effects,  will 
conclude  that  none  has  been  more  generally  pernicious.  Treaties  or 
conventions  of  commerce  have  been  considered  as  contracts  by  which 
one  nation  has  endeavoured  to  obtain  an  advantage  from  another.  If 
the  true  principles  of  trade  were  fully  understood,  treaties  for  regulat¬ 
ing  international  commerce  would  become  useless.  The  spirit  of 
such  conventions  between  one  nation  and  another,  distinctly  conveys 
the  meaning  that  some  others  than  the  contracting  states  are  placed 
upon  a  less  favourable  understanding ;  while  all  exhibit  the  restrictions 
which  commercial  legislation  has,  in  almost  every  country,  imposed  on 
industry,  trade,  enterprise,  and  intercourse.  If  the  qualifications  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  negotiation  of  a  good  commercial  treaty,  as  sketched  in  a 
pamphlet  attributed  to  Mr  Eden  in  1787,  could  ever  be  possessed 
by  any  one  man,  or  even  by  several  men,  and  if  such  good  treaty 
be  pronounced  “  a  masterpiece  of  skill,”  great  allowances  may  be 
made  for  those  who  have  negotiated  commercial  treaties  with  fo¬ 
reign  governments  ;  but  at  the  same  time  such  negotiations  ought 
never  to  be  entrusted  to  any  but  men  who  possess  the  best  knowledge  of 
the  sound  principles  of  international  exchange,  joined  to  skill,  discretion, 
and  judgment,  in  executing  a  trust  in  which  the  most  numerous  interests 
of  nations  and  individuals  are  so  deeply,  widely,  and  may,  in  consequence, 
be  permanently  involved.  The  Methuen  treaty  stipulated  for  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  English  woollens  (then  prohibited)  into  Portugal,  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  England  admitting,  *^for  ever  ajier"  Portugal  wines  at 
two-thirds  of  the  duty  payMe  on  the  wines  of  France.  This 
most  unwise  of  treaties  with  a  country  having  but  a  small  popula¬ 
tion,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  and  are  poor,  and  unable  to  con¬ 
sume  any  great  quantity,  comparatively  speaking,  of  British  woollens, 
gave  rise  to  that  legislation  on  the  part  of  France,  which  has  constituted 
a  w-ar  of  material  injuries  between  two  great  countries  from  that  period 
up  to  the  present  day.  With  the  visionary  and  fallacious  object  of 
encouraging  our  woollen  manufactures,  by  finding  an  exclusive  market 
for  them  in  Portugal,  we  nearly  prohibited  the  importation  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  article  which  France  had  to  interchange  with  us  for  manufactures ; 
and  for  this  purpose  we  consented  to  drink  scarcely  any  other  than  the 
heavy,  black,  and  spirituous  wines  of  Oporto,  instead  of  the  clear  and 
wholesome  wines  of  Bordeaux,  Burgundy,  and  Champagne.  We  do 
not  deny  that  there  were  advantages  in  having  a  market  for  our  wool- 
lens  in  Portugal — especially  one,  of  which,  if  not  the  principal,  was  the 
means  afforded  of  sending  them  afterwards  by  contraband  into  Spain. 
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English  woollens,  however,  found  their  way  extensively  into  Portuga 
before  the  date  of  the  Methuen  treaty,  in  defiance  of  the  legal  prohibi¬ 
tion  ;  and  fortunately  that  treaty  exists  no  lunger  to  shackle  us  in  our 
commercial  negotiations  with  other  wine-producing  countries.’ — (Sect. 
XV.  chap.  2.) 

The  fallacy  of  the  principle  of  the  Methuen  treaty  is  now  so 
generally  understood  and  admitted,  that  it  would  be  quite  super- 
Huous  to  add  any  thing  here  in  its  condemnation.  The  error 
consisted  in  supposing  that  British  industry  in  general  would  be 
benehted  by  the  forcing  a  particular  branch  of  it  into  a  particu¬ 
lar  channel ;  fur  that  is  the  effect  of  obtaining  the  admission  of 
our  manufactures  into  a  given  country  on  lower  terms  than  other 
foreign  states.  Mr  Methuen’s  diplomacy  was  misdirected,  be¬ 
cause  the  loss  which  it  entailed  upon  us  in  France  and  other 
countries  was  greater  than  the  advantage  secured  in  Portugal. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  foreign  governments  have  not  in 
general  arrived  at  this  conclusion.  For  example,  by  the  treaty 
between  the  Zullvercin  and  the  United  States  of  America,  which 
was  signed  at  Beilin  in  March  1844,  but  not  ratified,  both  par¬ 
ties  contemplated  the  admission  of  certain  articles  of  each  other’s 
])roduce  and  manufacture  on  more  favourable  terms  than  the  pro¬ 
duce  and  manufacture  of  other  nations.  Again,  by  the  treaty  of 
September  last  between  Belgium  and  the  Zollverein,  Belgic 
iron  is  admitted  into  Germany  at  a  duty  lower  than  that  upon 
other  foreign  iron,  whilst  corresponding  favours  are  granted  by 
Belgium  to  German  wines  and  silks.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that 
such  favours,  as  long  as  they  are  exclusive,  must  be  injurious  to 
the  general  industry  of  the  contracting  states;  because  production, 
for  a  time  at  least,  must  be  unnaturally  compelled  to  take  the 
direction  of  the  favoured  channel.  By  providing  that  the  wiius 
of  Portugal  should  be  received  in  England  at  one-third  less  duty 
than  those  of  France,  the  Methuen  treaty  so  fettered  the 
British  Government  as  to  prevent  its  making  Just  concessions 
to  France  in  return  for  reciprocal  advantages.  But  such  exclu¬ 
sive  favours  should  be  carefully  distinguished  from  concessions 
made  by  one  state  to  another,  which  the  conceding  state  would 
be  equally  ready  to  extend  to  other  nations,  either  gratuitously, 
or  in  return  for  corresponding  equivalents.  Remissions  of  duties, 
which  are  intended  to  be  made  applicable  to  all  nations,  are 
of  course  not  open  to  the  objection  applicable  to  the  Methuen 
treaty  ;  and  such  arrangements  have,  in  fact,  been  sanctioned  by 
clauses  contained  in  many  existing  treaties  of  reciprocity,  which 
admit  of  the  contracting  states  being  placed  respectively  upon  the 
most  favoured  footing,  eitlier  in  return  for  satisfactory  equiva¬ 
lents,  or  gratuitously,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  the  present  tem- 
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per  of  most  foreign  states — too  much  disposed  as  they  are  to  act 
upon  the  French  maxim  of  avoiding  whatever  conditions  England 
may  propose — it  becomes  every  day  more  and  more  didicult  to 
agree  upon  mutual  remissions  of  specilic  duties  as  the  basis  of 
commercial  treaties ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  very  anxiety  of 
the  Rriiish  Government  to  obtain  commercial  facilities  for  its 
subjects,  has  often  tended  to  excite  the  jealousy  and  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  foreign  powers.  Under  these  circumstances,  little  more 
can  be  effected  by  negotiation  than  to  obtain  treaties  of  reci¬ 
procity  ;  whereby  our  ships  and  goods  may  obtain  admission 
into  foreign  countries  upon  the  footing  of  the  most  favoured  dag 
— either  unconditionally,  or  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  arc 
required  from  other  favoured  nations.  What  British  ccramcree 
alone  wants  in  foreign  markets  is,  to  use  a  familiar  expression,  a 
fair  field  and  no  favour ; — let  our  trade  only  not  be  placed  on  a 
footing  of  undue  disadvantage  in  foreign  ports,  and  British  en¬ 
terprise  and  industry  wdll  not  fail  to  work  their  own  way. 

We  regret  that  our  limits  prevent  us  from  carrying  our  ex¬ 
tracts  further ;  and  particularly  from  noticing  the  author’s  judi¬ 
cious  remarks  on  the  quarantine  laws,  under  the  head  of  the 
Italian  States ;  as  well  as  his  interesting  sketch  of  the  history  and 
present  condition  of  the  slave-trade,  under  the  title  of  Western 
Africa.  Statistical  subjects  are,  of  all  others,  the  most  didicult 
to  do  full  justice  to  in  a  literary  Journal,  without  wearying  the 
patience  of  the  general  reader ;  but  we  have  said  enough,  we 
hope,  to  show  that  Mr  Maegregor’s  work  is  of  a  description  emi¬ 
nently  deserving  of  serious  attention  ;  and  if  our  remarks  shall 
have  contributed,  in  any  material  degree,  to  impress  the  public 
with  the  great  importance  of  a  branch  of  knowledge  which  so 
peculiarly  comes  home  to  the  ‘  business  and  bosoms’  of  the  whole 
community,  the  brief  space  we  have  been  enabled  to  devote  to 
it  will  not  have  been  fruitlessly  applied. 


Art.  VII.— L  eaves  from  a  Journal,  and  other  Fragments,  in 
Verse.  By  Lord  Robertson.  8vo.  London :  1845. 

Thouoh  there  is  much  of  native  beauty  and  gracefulness  in 
the  descriptions  .and  sentiments  of  this  attractive  little 
volume,  its  warmest  eulogists  will  still,  w’e  think,  allow  that  its 
interest  and  recommendations  are,  to  some  extent,  extrinsic — 
arising  from  its  particular  authorship,  and  the  recollections  and 
occurrences  recalled  by,  or  attending  its  very  unexpected  appear¬ 
ance.  An  eminent  and  successful  Advocate  who  had  recently 
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attained  the  higbest  honours  of  a  jealous  and  engrossing  profes¬ 
sion,  and  hitherto  wholly  unsuspected  of  any  serious  intercourse 
W’ith  the  Muses,  suddenly  presented  himself  in  the  literary  arena, 
in  the  new  and  perilous  character  of  a  candidate  for  poetical 
honours ;  and  that  not  in  the  lighter  walk  of  the  playful  or  the 
liumorous,  in  which,  by  all  who  know  him,  he  might  well  be 
supposed  capable  of  pleasing,  but  in  the  higher  and  more  en¬ 
nobling  field  of  earnest  emotion  and  meditative  reflection.  It 
was  hardly  possible  for  those  who  esteemed  and  respected  the 
many  good  qualities  of  the  man,  and  the  high  distinction  of 
uniform  candour  and  straightforwardness  in  the  bearing  of  the 
pleader,  to  listen  to  this  announcement  without  a  certain  degree 
of  anxiety  ;  and  perhaps  in  proportion  to  the  nervousness  with 
which  the  intelligence  was  at  first  received,  is  the  feeling  of  re¬ 
lief  and  satisfaction  now  that  the  trial  is  successfully  over.  But, 
before  we  proceed  further,  it  is  fit  that  we  should  give  the  brief 
history  of  a  publication,  of  which  the  first  mention  excited  this 
lively  and  varied  interest. 

Lord  Robertson’s  elevation  to  the  Bench  in  the  Spring  of 
1841,  gave  him  the  disposal  of  the  following  Summer  and  Autumn 
vacation  for  the  usual  period  of  four  months.  He  eagerly  availed 
himself  of  this  first  considerable  interval  of  exemption  from  the 
calls  of  professional  employment  to  visit  the  Continent ;  and  occa¬ 
sionally,  during  the  progress  of  his  rapid  journey,  which  extended 
to  Naples,  he  recorded  in  verse  the  impressions  received,  and 
the  thoughts  suggested  by  the  deeply  interesting  scenes  and  ob¬ 
jects  through  which  he  passed,  or  which  he  surveyed  ;  and,  on  his 
return,  he  printed  a  selection  from  these  poetical  sketches,  for  his 
family  and  his  intimate  friends.  The  approbation  bestowed  upon 
them  induced  him  afterwards  to  give  them,  with  some  additions, 
to  the  public  at  large ;  and  hence  the  volume,  called  by  him 
‘  Leaves  from  a  Journal,’  of  which  we  are  now  more  particularly 
to  speak. 

I'ho  chief  recommendation  of  these  ‘  Leaves’  consists  in  the 
evident  sincerity  of  the  feelings  which  they  embody ;  for  there  is 
no  mistaking  the  genuineness  of  the  excitement  by  w’hich  they 
liave  been  dictated.  We  see  that  the  writer  has  been  taken  by 
surprise  by  the  novelty  and  splendour  of  scenes  long  thought 
of,  but  with  which  he  at  last  has  been  unexpectedly  brought 
into  contact ;  that  he  writes  with  all  the  unhesitating  warmth 
of  a  first  impression ;  and  that,  feeling  every  thing  to  be  new  to 
himself,  he  does  not  pause  to  consider  whether  his  impressions  of 
such  scenes,  when  conveyed  in  verse,  will  be  equally  new  to  his 
readers.  Probably  had  he  been  more  familiar  with  the  range  of 
)>oetieal  literature,  and* known  how  much  of  his  train  of  thought 
and  imagery  had  of  necessity  been  anticipated  by  his  predeces- 
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sors,  the  ‘  Leaves*  would  never  Lave  been  put  together  in  the 
shape  in  which  we  are  happy  to  have  them  before  us.  But  unem¬ 
barrassed  by  any  such  disheartening  foreknowledge,  and  deeply 
conscious  of  a  real  emotion  and  excitement  under  the  new  in¬ 
fluences  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  give 
vent  to  his  impressions  as  they  arise ;  and  thus  ideas  and  images, 
in  themselves  sufBciently  familiar  and  commonplace,  assume  a 
certain  aspect  and  character  of  originality — simply  because  we 
see  that  they  arc  no  imitations  at  second-hand  of  the  thoughts  of 
others,  but  the  genuine  reflection  of  the  things  themselves,  as 
they  were  stamped  upon  the  responding  heart  and  mind  of  the 
writer.  If, 'indeed,  any  man  of  quick  observation,  and  of  a 
kindly  and  sympathetic  spirit,  will  faithfully  portray  in  verse 
what  he  feels  when  first  emancipated  from  professional  care  and 
toil,  and  suddenly  placed  in  circumstances  where  the  wonders  of 
art  and  nature  glide  by  him  in  rapid  succession,  he  may  probably, 
indeed,  utter  many  commonplaces,  and  give  vent  to  some  incon¬ 
gruous  conceptions  ;  but  a  groundwork  of  truth  and  nature  will 
be  found  at  the  bottom,  and  it  will  require  but  little  novelty  of 
treatment,  or  nicety  of  poetical  embellishment,  to  create  a  cer¬ 
tain  interest  in,  and  secure  a  genial  indulgence  for,  his  verses. 

Of  all  persons,  too,  we  are  convinced  that  the  hard-working 
lawyer — if  originally  possessed  of  a  spark  of  romance,  or  gifted 
with  a  natural  love  of  beauty,  as  the  author  of  these  ‘  Leaves’ 
plainly  is — remains  the  most  impressible  by  the  enthusiasm  pro¬ 
duced  by  such  changes; — the  most  likely  to  indulge  in  a  species 
of  amabilis  insania,  under  circumstances  that  call  forth  the  latent 
feedings.  The  very  hurry  and  anxiety  of  his  ordinary  exis¬ 
tence  makes  every  pause  in  the  whirl  of  life  a  source  of  positive 
enjoyment;  and  if  to  this  be  added,  that  his  natural  tastes  and 
sympathies  have  not  been  dissipated,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pro¬ 
fessed  dilettante  and  litterateur,  but  have  remained,  as  it  w’ere, 
pent  up  and  concentrated,  and  indulged  only  at  rare  and  stolen 
intervals,  we  may  conceive  with  what  elasticity  these  feelings  will 
spring  up  when  the  pressure  of  professional  duties  is  removed, 
and  he  is  left  at  leisure  to  realize  his  early  dreams,  and  traverse 
in  person  scenes  which  he  had  so  often  longed,  but  scarcely  ex¬ 
pected,  under  the  pressure  of  his  suffocating  briefs,  ever  to  see. 
Many  an  inmate  of  the  Temple,  we  doubt  not,  looking  down 
on  that  fine  quiet  old  garden  that  lies  islanded,  as  it  were,  amidst 
the  restless  ocean  of  London  life,  has  echoed  Wordsworth’s 
lines : — 

‘  Vallombrosa !  I  long  in  thy  shadiest  w’ood 

To  slumber,  reclined  on  the  moss-cover’d  floor, 

To  listen  to  Arno’s  precipitous  flood, 

When  the  stillness  of  evening  has  deepen’d  its  roar ; 
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‘  To  ranpe  through  the  temples  of  Paeetnm,  to  muse 
In  Pompeii,  preserved  hy  her  burial  in  earth  ; 

On  pictures  to  gaze  where  they  drank  in  their  hues, 

And  murmur  sweet  songs  on  the  ground  of  their  birth  1’ 

In  truth,  if  he  wishes  to  enjoy  the  feeling  of  complete  eman¬ 
cipation  and  immunity  from  professional  cares,  so  as  to  leave  him 
at  leisure  to  enjoy,  without  any  counteracting  influences,  the 
impressions  produced  by  novelty,  beauty,  and  grandeur,  he  must 
not  linger  at  home.  Mails,  steamboats,  and  railways  have  an¬ 
nihilated,  in  as  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  the  relaxation 
of  holidays.  Go  where  he  will,  business  follows  him.  It  is  in 
vain  that  he  takes  the  wings  of  the  Great  Western,  seeking  rest 
in  some  of  the  green  hollow’s  or  seagirt  nooks  of  Devon  ;  the 
means  by  which  he  escapes  afford  the  same  fatal  facilities  for 
pursuit.  Ills  clerk  follows  in  the  next  train,  duly  depositing  on 
his  table  the  inevitable  brief. 

To  be  safe,  he  must,  in  a  word,  leave  the  Channel  behind 
him.  Once  on  the  Continent,  he  may  combine  the  sense  of 
security  with  pleasurable  excitement.  The  more  rapidly  he 
moves,  the  more  attractive  will  appear  the  passing  pageant  which 
unrolls  itself  before  him.  He  sees  it  only  in  imposing  masses  ; 
he  has  no  time  to  dissect,  to  criticise,  to  get  weary  of  details. 
The  stately  ‘  star-y-pointing’  Cathedrals  of  France  or  Belgium 
first  captivate  his  imagination,  and  lead  back  his  thoughts  into 
the  sphere  of  devotional  awe,  by  their  notions  of  vastness,  their 
intermixture  of  gloom  and  splendour,  and  that  harmonious  unity 
of  proportion  which  suggests  the  idea  of  a  spontaneous  grow’tli 
rather  than  of  slow  architectural  combination.  The  fenced  cities 
and  burgal  halls  of  the  Low’  Countries,  uniting  all  the  frctw’ork  of 
ornament  with  the  strength  of  fortresses,  vividly  recall  the  stir¬ 
ring  times  and  civic  contests  out  of  which  the  frame  of  modern 
society  has  grown  into  form.  The  ‘  chiefless  castles  breathing 
*  stern  farewells  ’  from  every  eminence  bordering  the  majestic 
Rhine,  which  is  bearing  him  onward  to  his  destination,  awaken  a 
thousand  legendary  memories  ‘  of  ladye-love  and  w’ar,  romance 
‘  and  knightly  worth.’  As  these  recede,  he  finds  himself,  almost 
by  dream-like  transition,  among  the  rocks  and  green  valleys  of 
Switzerland:  heseestheshadowsof  the  far-distant  Alps  reflectedin 
the  blue  lake  at  his  feet ;  he  climbs  that  Giant’s  staircase  by  w’hich 
this  mountain  barrier  is  scaled.  From  the  region  of  ice  and  snow, 
he  passes,  as  if  by  magic,  into  a  clime  of  the  sun.  Milan  receives 
him  with  all  her  historical  memories,  her  libraries,  her  galleries  of 
art,  her  unique  and  dazzling  cathedral.  He  next  sails  between 
ranks  of  palaces  along  the  watery  streets  of  the  Silent  City — im¬ 
bibing  in  kindred  silence  the  peculiar  charm  of  its  quaint  and 
waning  magnificence.  Florence  spreads  before  him  her  uncount- 
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ed  treasures  of  art ;  Naples  courts  him  with  her  joyous  and  luxu¬ 
riant  beauty;  till  the  long-continued  and  delightful  strain  of 
emotion  attains  its  climax,  as  he  treads — almost  doubtful  whether 
he  can  believe  his  vision  realized — the  streets  of  Rome. 

Such  appears  to  have  been  pretty  nearly  the  rapid  course  pur¬ 
sued  by  Lord  Robertson  ;  nor  is  it  wonderful  that  to  one  enjoy¬ 
ing,  amidst  such  scenes,  his  first  complete  professional  leisure, 
with  the  agreeable,  the  triumphant  consciousness,  of  having 
earned  his  right  to  it  by  labours  performed,  and  distinction  hon¬ 
ourably  won,  every  thing  should  present  itself  steeped,  as  it 
were,  in  a  double  sunshine  ;  and  that  the  writer  should  fearlessly 
give  vent  to  a  strain  of  romance  and  enthusiasm,  which,  in  our 
colder  and  more  calculating  latitude,  and  with  the  fear  of  criticism 
immediately  before  his  eyes,  he  would  probably  have  taken  no 
inconsiderable  care  to  suppress.  Under  this  agreeable  intoxica¬ 
tion  of  the  mind,  the  marvel  in  truth  is,  not  that  a  reverend  Sena¬ 
tor  became  a  little  sentimental,  but  that  he  did  not  write  a 
dithyrambic. 

We  have  prepared  our  readers  not  to  expect  from  these — never¬ 
theless  most  pleasing — sketches  much  of  absolute  originality. 
The  writer  is  contented  with  the  first  and  most  obvious  aspects 
of  things.  Generally  speaking,  the  reflections  are  such  as  lie  on 
the  surface,  and  might  almost  be  characterised  as  unavoidable. 
Rut  this  must  not  be  taken  too  literally.  Some  of  the  thoughts 
are  novel — not  a  few  of  the  turns  very  graceful  and  appropriate. 
There  is  frequently  a  fulness  and  melody  in  the  versification 
that  falls  pleasingly  on  the  ear  ;  though  at  other  times  perplex- 
ingly  checkered  and  marred  by  lines  which,  from  their  defective 
and  untunefnl  formation,  suggest  an  uneasy  doubt  whether  the 
Avriter  is  really  alive  to  the  ditference  of  accents,  or  the  deficiency 
or  excess  of  syllables,  in  the  construction  of  verses ;  or  whether 
he  chooses  to  treat  the  question  of  number  and  melody  as  a 
matter  of  indifference.  Milton  himself,  in  the  most  elaborate 
and  ambitious,  though  we  are  not  inclined  to  think  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  poem  in  the  volume  before  us,*  is  introduced  ‘committing 
short  and  long,’  to  an  extent  of  which  that  immortal  master  of 
melody  would  scarcely  have  approved  could  the  poem  have  been 
submitted  to  his  revisal. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  sincerity  of  tone — the  cheerful  spirit — 
and  the  warm-hearted  sympathy  which  pervade  these  sketches:  to 
which  we  may  add  a  picturesque  eye,  and  considerable  power  of 
presenting  to  the  mind  the  characteristic  features  of  the  scene  to 
be  depicted.  This  is  effected,  no  doubt,  not  by  that  pregnant 


♦  Sec  the  Poem  entitled  ‘  Milton  and  Galileo.’ 
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condensation  with  which  the  great  poet  seizes  in  a  line  or  two  the 
spirit  of  the  spot,  and  detains  it,  as  it  were,  before  the  eye  of 
the  reader;  but  by  a  process  of  accumulation  of  details,  a  little 
heavy  sometimes,  but  certainly  producing  in  the  aggregate  a 
strong  impression  of  reality.  iSuch,  for  instance,  is  the  case 
with  the  lines  on  Pompeii — where  a  number  of  little  traits, 
briefly  piled  together,  bring  back  a  vivid  and  palpable  picture  of 
that  ‘fair  sepulchre  the  sandy  glare  of  all  around  ;  the  solitude 
and  deathlike  whiteness  of  its  wilderness  of  half-disinterred  hails, 
temples,  and  tombs  ;  and  the  solemn  effect  produced  by  the  con¬ 
trast  of  this  sepulchral  repose  with  the  ever-living  and  active  vol¬ 
cano  in  the  background,  to  which  it  owed  its  destruction  : — 

‘  Temples  of  Jore  and  Isis,  from  the  sand 
Rising  in  sunny  cluster'd  beauty,  hail ! 

Your  worshippers  are  fled  ;  your  priests  have  fallen  ; 

Pompeii’s  kindred  deities  are  gone  ; 

Broken  their  effigies,  their  shrines  decay’d. 

Hush’d  the  tribunal,  where,  to  combat  doom’d. 

Guiltless  or  guilty,  stood  the  slave  forlorn. 

No  sound  comes  from  the  theatre  of  blood, 

Save  hum  of  lizard,  grasshopper,  or  bee ; 

Within  the  senate  hall  the  snake  lies  coil’d— 

The  orator  is  dumb — the  patriot  sleeps. 

In  thy  soft  garden  bowers  and  quiet  homes. 

Beauty  has  lost  her  smile,  and  love  her  power. 

The  forum  is  forsaken.  Hush’d  the  crowd, 

That  in  the  busy  mart  jostled  for  gain. 

The  chariot-wheels  along  the  well-worn  stones 
I^Iove  not.  Empty  the  jars  of  wine  and  oil ; 

Broken  the  grinding-stones;  cold  are  the  hearths  ; 

The  gold  within  its  master’s  grasp  is  seal’d. 

The  armourer,  the  smith,  the  labourer  rests — 

The  slave  and  prisoner  from  his  chains  set  free. 

The  sentinel  keeps  his  post,  an  armed  atomy  ! 

Fountains  and  baths  are  dry.  Ended  the  sports. 

Tragic  and  comic  theatres  repose— 

The  actors  rest — the  wrestlers  struggle  not. 

The  mummer’s  jest  is  o’er.  The  song  is  hush’d. 

The  minstrel’s  harp  is  broke — the  wine-cup  fallen.’ 

Tlicre  is  the  same  feeling  of  local  truth,  the  same  rendering 
back  of  the  feelings  awakened  by  the  spot,  in  the  lines  descriptive 
of  Pozzuoli,  with  its  grass-grown  amphitheatre — the  silence  of 
its  vaults  and  arches,  broken  by  the  roll  of  thunder  overhead — 
the  lonely  pillars  of  Serapis,  mirrored  in  the  deep  sea-green 
waters  that  now  flood  the  temple — the  placid  lakes — the  far- 
stretching  coast  studded  with  nameless  ruins  of  Roman  gran¬ 
deur,  and  the  calm  Mediterranean,  with  its  islands,  bounding 
the  horizon. 
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The  lines  that  follow  flow  very  smoothly ;  though  we  must  add, 
that  we  would  willingly  have  dispensed  with  the  comparison — 
more  quaint  than  appropriate — between  jealousy  and  Vesuvius : — 

‘  Isles  of  surpassing  loveliness,  that  seem 
The  very  gems  of  nature’s  diadem, 

Mountains  which  from  the  dark  blue  waters  spring. 

And  to  the  sea  give  back  an  equal  lieauty — 

Sulphureous  spots  whose  ever-smouldering  flames, 

Sullenly  oozing  through  the  burning  marie, 

Whisper  of  fires  primeval — while  o’er  all 
That  mighty  monarch,  bright  Vesuvius, 

Making,  like  jealousy,  the  food  he  feeds  on, 

Burns  with  a  splendour  unextinguishable  ; 

Scattering  his  flame  and  smoke  on  high  to  heaven. 

His  scorching  embers  to  the  tranquil  sea. 

Lo  !  at  his  feet,  the  clustering  vine,  the  fig. 

The  cactus,  and  the  olive,  and  the  palm — 

The  rarer  orange,  with  her  golden  glare. 

Glistening  amidst  the  fruits  of  common  growth. 

And  harmless  wild-flowers  every  spot  bedecking.’ 

Here  again,  in  the  sketch  entitled  ‘Venice,’  is  an  observation 
true  in  itself,  and  most  gracefully  expressed  : — 

‘  Every  being  moving  in  the  streets 
Moves  with  a  grace.  The  common  gondolier, 

^’ender  of  water,  fruits  or  flowers,  or  spice ; 

And  even  the  beggar,  lounging  by  the  square 
Of  great  St  Mark,  or  slumbering  by  some  porch. 

Antique  or  Saracenic,  while  he  casts 
A  shadow  o’er  the  tesselated  pavement. 

In  easy  posture  sleeps,  and  as  he  sleeps. 

Dreams  of  the  glories  of  the  days  gone  by.’ 

Of  the  remaining  sketches,  the  best  are  ‘  Rome,’  ‘  Florence 
on  return,’  and  the  lines  w'ritten  in  the  ‘  Simplon.’  The  firsi, 
though  unequal,  contains  some  striking  lines  not  unworthy  of 
the  subject,  but  is  too  long  for  our  purpose.  ‘  Florence  on  re¬ 
turn’  embodies  a  common  thought  felt  by  every  one,  and  often 
indeed  expressed  before,  but  which  bears  repetition  from  its  sim¬ 
plicity  and  universality : — 

‘  Why  looks  fair  Florence  fairer  than  before. 

Why  doth  Val  d’Arno  smile  more  beauteously. 

Richer  her  groves,  loftier  her  Appenincs  ? 

Her  river  murmur  with  a  gentler  flow, 

Villas  and  vineyards  thus  seem  sweeter  now  ? 

And  happv  homesteads  still  more  cheerful  gleam 
’Midst  greater  glee,  through  gladsome  Tuscany  ? 

Come  we  from  colder  clime,  from  land  less  fair — 

Were  their  memorials  of  the  time  gone  by 
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More  meagre,  or  tbeir  works  of  art  less  bright? 

Ah  no  !  By  Naples’  bay  our  course  has  been, 

The  fairest  scene  in  this  enchanted  land — 

Fix’d  in  the  inmost  soul  soon  as  beheld. 

I’ozzuoli  and  Pompeii's  placid  peace 

Have  touch’d  our  hearts  with  sympathy  and  love ; 

Ancient  and  modern  Home  for  us  disclosed 
Their  treasures  rich.  The  Coliseum  vast, 

Tlie  noblest  temple  of  the  Christian  worbl, 

The  princely  Vatican  : — while  yet  more  late 
We  left  Perugia’s  heights  and  Narni’s  vales. 

Or  shines  the  sun  more  brightly;  does  the  air 
More  balmy  breathe,  along  these  olive  slopes. 

Through  summer’s  soft  advance  and  golden  days  ? 

No,  rather  say  the  closing  autumn  casts 
A  shade  around,  and  the  half-faded  leaf 
Tells  of  the  winter’s  near  and  sere  approach. 

What  then  thus  brightens  all  the  glowing  scene  ? 

Well  was  it  writ  by  him  who  told  the  force 
Of  fancy — “  In  tlie  mind  alone  doth  dwell 
The  source  of  all  that’s  beauteous  and  sublime.” 

The  power  that  miiutrel  sung,  thus  acting  true, 

By  memory  and  a‘=snciation  sway’d, 

Unfolds  the  star  which  guides  us  northward  still 
To  home  beloved,  and  lightens  all  the  land 
With  brightest  glimp«es  from  the  shrine  within. 

Nor  say  the  cold  in  clime  are  cold  in  love — 

The  love  of  country,  noblest  of  its  class. 

Burns  strongest  in  their  breasts ;  and  in  its  train 
Brings  honour,  virtue,  charity,  and  peace.’ 

Perhaps  the  most  compact  and  best  sustained  of  these  versos 
— certainly',  on  tlie  whole,  the  best  in  point  of  diction,  and  the 
most  harmonious  in  the  flow  of  versification — arc  the  lines  en- 
titled  ‘  In  the  Simplon.’  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say',  that  both 
in  thought  and  expression  they  are  such  as  many  of  our  more 
'  experienced  versifiers  might  well  wish  to  own  : — 

‘  Basilicas  of  Florence,  Rome,  Milan ! 

With  all  your  architectural  tracery 

And  pomp,  what  are  ye  to  this  scene  compared  ? 

These  are  the  temples  of  the  living  God, 

Rear’d  by  a  mightier  hand  than  that  of  man  ; 

Their  deep  foundations  to  the  centre  piercing. 

Their  summits  soaring  upward  to  the  sky, 

Their  hoar  antiquity,  creation’s  dawn  ! 

What  are  your  gleaming  marbles,  gems,  and  gold. 

To  snow-flake  resting  softly  on  those  peaks. 

Or  glacier  glistening  as  the  golden  sun 
This  sanctuary  vast  lights  with  his  rays 
For  morning  or  for  evening  prayer?  Nor  lack 
They  other  ornament :  these  countless  rocks* 
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With  herbage  interlaced,  and  here  and  there 
With  mountain  rills  besprinkled — in  the  clefts 
The  trees  in  bright  October's  livery  clad  ; 

Such  the  mosaic  wrought  by  nature’s  hand, 

The  dazzling  garniture  of  nature’s  shrine  ! 

Or  with  your  organ  deep,  and  choral  song, 

Echoed  responsive  through  your  vaulted  aisles. 

Compare  the  voice  of  roaring  cataract, 

‘  The  crash  of  avalanche;  or,  ’midst  the  pines. 

The  piping  wind — the  river’s  psalmody. 

Then  say  if  piety  w  ant  priest  or  dome 
To  point  the  way  unto  that  God  who  rides 
Amidst  the  calm,  nor  slumbers  in  the  storm.’ 

In  tubing  leave  of  Lord  Robertson’s  volume,  for  which  we 
heartily  thank  him,  wre  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  take  the 
liberty  of  offering  him,  in  return,  an  advice,  warranted  by 
some  experience — that  as  he  has  been  most  successful  in  this 
his  first  venture,  he  will  not  imperil  the  credit  he  has  gained, 
by  another  poetical  attempt.  By  his  present  volume,  he  has 
proved — and  it  is  no  small  boast — that  the  labours  of  a  dry, 
and,  us  is  often  supposed,  heart-hardening  profession,  have  not 
blunted  his  sensibility  to  natural  beauty,  or  to  the  great  crea¬ 
tions  of  the  liberal  arts ;  and  that  the  sagacity,  tact,  and  hu¬ 
mour,  which  have  always  been  conceded  to  him,  are  nowise  in¬ 
compatible  with  a  strong  sympathy  with  all  that  is  great  and 
good,  or  kindly  and  genial,  in  our  common  nature.  But  the 
public,  proverbially  indulgent  to  a  first  essay,  particularly  from 
one  who  does  not  contemplate  poetry  or  literature  as  a  vocation, 
are  by  no  means  equally  so  in  the  case  of  a  second.  The  candi¬ 
date  of  that  description  who  again  presents  himself  for  honours, 
must  expect  to  have  his  commission  curiously  scanned,  and  his  call 
to  the  poetical  ministry  rigorously  scrutinized.  He  can  no  longer 
plead  the  privileges  of  a  volunteer;  he  must  submit  to  be  dealt 
with  like  others  of  the  regular  corps,  according  to  the  strict  rules 
of  discipline.  Tried  by  this  test,  and  without  the  same  natural 
apology  for  its  appearance  which  the  present  little  volume  bears 
on  its  winning  face,  the  fate  of  a  second  publication  might  be 
more  than  doubtful.  Probably,  however,  no  one  better  under¬ 
stands  or  appreciates  the  force  of  these  considerations  than  Lord 
Robertson  himself ; — but  our  advice,  if  it  be  unnecessary,  is  at 
least  tendered  in  all  kindness;  and  in  the  same  spirit,  we  are 
hopeful,  it  will  be  received. 
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■VTorth-western  America  is  probably  the  largest  portion  of 
the  world  yet  unsubdued  by  cultivation.  From  about  lati¬ 
tude  32®  to  70®,  and  from  longitude  125®  to  95",  boundaries  enclo¬ 
sing  a  space  of  more  than  4,000,000  square  miles,  the  real  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  country  are  the  aboriginal  hunters  and  fishers.  Two 
or  three  Russian,  Lnglish,  and  Mexican  trading  stations  on  the 
coast;  and  in  the  interior  a  few  English  hunting  posts, and  some 
missionary  establishments  supplied  by  Mexico  and  the  United 
States — are  the  only  points  inhabited  by  civilized  men.  About 
500,000  Indians,  and  about  10,000  whites,  constitute  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  a  district  more  than  one  third  larger  than  Europe,  and 
situated  for  the  most  part  within  the  temperate  zone.  The  whole 
is  intersected  from  north  to  south  by  a  chain  called,  to  the  north 
of  latitude  42®,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  to  the  south  of  that 
parallel,  the  Sierra  Anahuac;  which  is  in  fact  a  continuation  of 
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the  Andes.  Between  these  mountains  and  the  Pacific,  from 
which  they  are  at  an  average  distance  of  500  miles,  run  inter¬ 
mediate  ranges,  some  parallel  and  some  from  west  to  east,  so  as 
to  leave  level  a  very  small  portion  of  the  country.  The  rivers 
W'hich  flow  from  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are 
the  great  rivers  of  North  America — the  Mackenzie,  the  Missouri, 
and  the  Rio  Grande.  On  the  western  side  they  are  few,  in¬ 
terrupted  by  falls  and  rapids,  closed  at  their  mouths  by  bars,  and, 
in  the  earlier  part  of  their  courses,  generally  confined  by  precipi¬ 
tous  banks  of  1000  or  1500  feet  in  height. 

We  have  said  that  the  occupants  of  the  territory  are  the  Indian 
tribes ;  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  under  the  nominal  sovereignty 
of  Russia,  England,  the  United  States,  and  Mexico.  The  Rus¬ 
sian  boundary  begins  at  the  southernmost  point  of  Prince  of 
Wales’s  Island,  (lat.  54®  40',)  then  runs  in  a  north-western  and 
northern  direction  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  ;  so  as  to  include  first  a 
narrow  strip  of  coast,  and  then  a  peninsula  w'ashed  by  three 
seas,  and  forming  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  Continent. 
The  British  portion  includes  all  that  is  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  north  of  latitude  49®.  The  boundary  of  the  United 
States  comprises  all  that  is  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  from 
latitude  49®  to  42" ;  and  then  runs  in  a  south-easterly  direction, 
until  it  reaches  the  rivers  which  form  the  boundary  of  Texas. 
All  that  remains  south  of  the  forty-second  parallel  belongs  to 
Mexico. 

Between  these  limits  lies  the  unappropriated  Oregon  country, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  parallel  54®  40',  on  the  east  by  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  on  the  south  by  the  forty-second  parallel,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  Pacific.  It  is  about  650  miles  in  length, 
and  of  an  .average  breadth  of  .about  550 — narrower  towards  the 
north,  and  broader  towards  the  south — the  Rocky  Mountains 
running,  not  parallel  with  the  coast,  but  in  a  south-westerly 
direction.  It  contains,  therefore,  about  360,000  square  miles  ; 
more  than  three  times  the  surface  of  the  British  islands.  The 
northern  part  of  the  coast,  above  the  forty-eighth  parallel,  is  pro¬ 
tected  by  numerous  islands,  the  largest  of  which,  Vancouver’s 
Island,  is  about  two-thirds  of  the  size  of  Ireland.  Along  the 
straits  which  separate  these  islands  from  the  continent,  are  many 
excellent  harbours;  but  down  the  whole  coast  of  the  Pacific, 
from  latitude  48®  to  Port  San  Francisco,  far  within  the  Mexican 
frontier,  there  is  no  refuge  except  Bulfinch  harbour  and  the 
Columbia — the  former  of  which  can  be  entered  only  by  small 
vessels,  and  the  latter  is  inaccessible  for  eight  months  of  th»  year, 
and  dangerous  at  all  times. 
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We  have  already  said  that  the  whole  country  is  intersected  by 
rang;es  of  mountains.  Most  of  tlicin  are  loftier  than  our  loftiest 
Alpine  ranges,  and  some  are  supposed  to  equal,  or  even  to  ex¬ 
ceed,  the  highest  Andes.  One  consequence  of  this  is,  that  the 
climate  is  severe  except  in  the  south-western  valleys,  where  it 
is  tempered  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea.  Another  is,  that 
only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  land  is  capable  of  cultivation. 
The  best  portion  is  the  valley  between  the  Kalmet  Mountains 
and  the  Pacific,  a  strip  about  eighty  miles  broad  and  three  hun¬ 
dred  long,  watered  by  the  Columbia,  and  by  its  tributaries,  the 
Cowlitz  on  the  north,  and  the  Willamct  on  the  south.  But 
even  of  this  Oregon  Felix,  Mr  Greenhow  states  that  only  from 
one-eighth  to  one-tenth  is  cultivable.  Further  to  the  west  the 
land  rises  into  elevated  plains,  sometimes  of  rock  and  sometimes 
of  sand,  without  wood  and  almost  without  vegetation,  intersected 
indeed  by  rivers,  but  rivers  which  bring  no  fertility.  ‘  The 
‘  banks,’  says  Captain  Wilkes,  ‘  of  the  Upper  Columbia  are  al- 
‘  together  devoid  of  any  fertile  alluvial  flats,  destitute  of  even 

*  scattered  trees ;  there  is  no  freshness  in  the  little  vegetation 

*  on  its  borders ;  the  sterile  sands  reach  to  its  very  brink ;  it  is 

*  scarcely  to  be  believed  until  its  bunks  arc  reached,  that  a  mighty 
‘  river  is  rolling  its  waters  past  these  arid  wastes.’*  Towards 
the  north,  a  higher  latitude  and  a  still  greater  elevation  render 
the  country  still  less  fit  for  the  abode  of  man.  But  even  here 
some  fertile  valleys  are  to  be  found.  And  Mr  Dunn  describes 
the  lower  part  of  V’uncouver’s  Island  as,  on  the  W'hole,  the  most 
habitable  portion  of  this  inhospitable  territory,  t 

But  though  generally  incapable  of  tillage,  the  south-western 
part  contains  some  districts  not  unfit  for  pasturage,  and  others 
which  are  rich  in  timber.  The  rivers  are  full  of  fish,  and  the 
northern  part  abounds,  or  till  lately  did  abound,  with  furred  ani¬ 
mals. 

Until  the  last  three  or  four  years,  the  only  use  made  of  it  by 
civilized  men,  has  been  as  a  mart  fur  the  purchase  of  furs  and 
skins.  The  earliest  adventurers  in  the  North  American  fur-trade 
appear  to  have  been  the  French  Canadians.  At  first,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  wild  animals  were 
plentiful  and  the  Indians  numerous  and  powerful,  the  white 
traders  remained  in  their  tow'ns  on  the  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence, 
and  were  satisfied  with  the  skins  brought  to  them  by  the  hunt¬ 
ers.  As  this  supply  diminished,  and  as  the  Indian  tribes  were 
thinned  and  cowed  by  the  destructive  proximity  of  civilization. 


•  Vol.  iv.  p.  429. 
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tbe  traders  found  it  necessary  to  penetrate  the  wilderness,  and 
Itarter  with  the  hunter  on  his  own  territory.  The  bold  men  who 
engaged  in  this  traffic  had  to  encounter  every  form  of  hardship 
and  danger.  They  had  to  deal  with  savages,  selfish,  cruel,  and 
treacherous ;  intellectually,  and,  bad  as  the  whites  were,  perhaps 
morally,  their  inferiors — beings  with  whom  they  had  no  sympa¬ 
thy,  towards  whom  their  only  relation  was  a  mutual  struggle  to 
kill,  to  overreach,  or  to  plunder.  Under  such  circumstances,  and 
in  a  country  without  law  or  public  opinion,  the  coureurs  des  bois, 
us  the  French  fur- traders  were  called,  degenerated — as  civilized 
men  exposed  to  such  influences  always  will  degenerate — into  in¬ 
telligent  beasts  of  prey ;  uniting  the  foresight,  the  perseverance, 
and  the  powers  of  combination  of  the  White,  to  the  rapacious  and 
unscrupulous  ferocity  of  the  Indian.  The  remedy  adopted  by 
the  French  government  was,  to  prohibit  all  persons  from  enter¬ 
ing  the  Indian  territory  without  a  license ;  and  to  make  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  license  depend  on  their  conduct. 

In  1669,  an  association  was  formed  by  Prince  Rupert  to  pro¬ 
secute  an  English  fur-trade;  and  in  1770  its  members  were  in¬ 
corporated  by  charter,  under  the  title  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company.  To  this  Company  Charles  the  Second  granted,  as 
absolute  lords  and  proprietors,  ail  the  lands  on  the  coasts  and 
confines  of  the  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers  within  the  Hudson’s 
Straits,  not  actually  possessed  by  the  subjects  of  any  other  prince 
or  state,  and  the  exclusive  right  of  trading  with  the  inhabitants. 
And  the  charter  proceeds  to  threaten  all  who  may  intrude  on 
their  privilege  with  the  forfeiture  of  ship  and  merchandise,  half 
to  the  Crown  and  half  to  the  Company. 

In  1749,  nearly  eighty  years  after  the  creation  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  an  attempt  was  made  to  deprive  them  of  their  charter,  on 
the  ground  of  non-user  ;  and  it  certainly  appeared  that  they  had 
done  but  little.  They  had  at  that  time  only  four  small  forts, 
occupied  by  120  men.  Their  exports  for  the  ten  preceding 
years  had  amounted  only  to  £;36,000,  their  expenses  of  manage¬ 
ment  and  establishment  to  £157,000,  and  their  imports  to  about 
£280,000  ;  so  that  their  net  profit  was  about  £8000  a-year.*  At 
this  time  the  value  of  the  furs  annually  imported  from  Canada 
into  Rochelle,  amounted,  according  to  the  rate  fixed  by  the 
Company,  to  £120,000,  or  more  than  four  times  as  much,  f 


*  Reports  from  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons,  reprinted  in 
1803.  Vol.  ii.  p.  215. 
t  Anderson.  Vol.  iii.  p.  237. 
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In  1763,  Canada  was  ceded  to  England.  Having  been  under  the 
sovereignty  of  France  in  1670,  it  was  not  included  in  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  charter.  The  vast  western  regions  were  now  open  with¬ 
out  the  necessity  of  a  license;  and  the  fur-trade  was  prosecuted 
at  first  by  individuals,  and  afterwards  by  associations,  which  all, 
ultimately,  were  consolidated  in  the  North-West  Company.  Of 
this  great  Company — of  its  wealth,  its  power,  its  feudal  discipline, 
and  its  feudal  magnificence — Mr  Washington  Irving  has  given  a 
vivid  picture  in  the  introduction  to  his  ‘  Astoria.*  The  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company,  with  the  characteristic  inactivity  of  an  ancient  body 
protected  by  charter,  remained  quietly  at  their  posts,  like  the 
earlier  French  traders,  and  purchased  the  furs  which  the  Indians 
brought  to  them.  The  North-West  Company  explored  the  forest, 
the  mountain,  and  the  lake,  frightened  the  Indians  by  their 
power,  destroyed  them  by  supplies  of  spirits  and  of  arms ;  and  for 
a  time  were  almost  musters  of  the  continent  between  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Canadian  lakes.  But  the  fur-trade,  even 
when  best  managed,  has  always  been  a  decaying  trade,  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  wild  animals  never  equalling  their  consumption.  Con¬ 
ducted  as  it  was  by  traders  and  Indians,  anxious  only  for  imme¬ 
diate  gain,  who  killed  indiscriminately  the  male  and  the  female, 
the  full-grown  and  the  cub,  it  became  more  destructive,  and 
yet  less  productive,  every  year.  As  their  original  hunting- 
grounds  were  exhausted,  the  North- VV’est  Company  pushed  their 
parries  and  their  posts  towards  the  west.  About  the  year  1806, 
they  are  supposed  to  have  first  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  to  have  established  posts  on  the  northern  head-w’aters  of  the 
Columbia.  About  the  same  time  they  advanced  north  into  the 
territories  of  the  Hudson's  Buy  Company,  which  at  length  had 
also  found  it  necessary  to  establish  posts  in  the  interior.  In 
1812,  that  Company  for  the  first  time  made  an  attempt  to  exer¬ 
cise  their  rights  of  colonization.  They  sold  a  tract  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Winnipeg  and  of  the  Red  River  to  Lord  Selkirk, 
who  planted  there  the  germ  of  a  considerable  colony.  The 
North-West  Company,  with  the  unscrupulous  ferocity  which  a  life 
among  savages  seems  to  produce  among  the  members  of  even 
the  most  civilized  nations,  for  some  years  waged  a  partizan  war 
against  the  Hudson’s  Bay  posts.  Sometimes  they  merely  drove 
away  their  inhabitants  by  force,  or  by  cutting  off  their  means  of 
support ;  sometimes  they  waylaid  and  destroyed  them  on  their 
route ;  and  at  length,  in  the  year  1814,  they  organized  an  expe¬ 
dition  against  the  Red  River  settlement,  which,  after  a  civil  war 
of  two  years,  ended  in  the  defeat  and  massacre  of  the  governor, 
Mr  Semple,  with  his  immediate  companions,  and  the  expulsion 
of  the  survivors. 
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It  was  now  obvious  that  the  contest  between  the  companies 
would  produce  the  ruin  of  one  or  of  both  ;  and  a  successful  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  consolidate  them.  But  this  alone  would  not 
have  been  a  remedy.  The  e.xperience  of  a  century  had  shown 
that  the  indiscriminate  admission  of  civilized  men  as  traders  into 
the  territory  of  the  Indians,  is  destructive  to  the  morals  of  the 
former,  and  not  only  to  the  morals  but  to  the  existence  of  the 
latter.  It  has  been  tried  by  the  French,  it  has  been  tried  by  the 
English,  and  it  has  been  tried  by  the  Americans;  and  in  every 
case  the  natives  have  been  swept  away  by  war,  disease,  and 
famine;  and  the  whites  have  exhibited  a  frightful  mixture  of 
all  the  vices  of  civilized  and  savage  life.  ‘  I  have  heard  it  re- 
‘  lated,’  says  Mr  Wyeth,  himself  an  American,  ‘  among  white 

*  American  trappers  as  a  good  joke,  that  a  trapper  who  had  said 

*  that  he  would  shoot  any  Indian  whom  he  could  catch  stealing 

*  his  traps,  was  seen  one  morning  to  kill  one  ;  and  on  being  ask- 
‘  ed  if  the  Indian  hud  stolen  his  traps,  he  answered — ‘‘  No  ;  but 

*  he  looked  as  if  he  was  going  to.”  An  Indian  was  thus  wan- 

*  tonly  murdered,  and  white  men  laughed  at  the  joke.’* 

The  union  of  the  two  great  companies,  though  it  would  have 
cured  the  mischief  of  their  competition,  w'ould  have  stimu¬ 
lated  the  enterprise,  and  let  loose  the  evil  passions  of  hundreds, 
or  perhaps  thousands,  of  private  adventurers.  To  prevent  this, 
and  also  to  subject  to  the  influence  of  law  the  British  traders 
who  might  be  allowed  to  visit  the  Indian  territory,  the  1  and  2 
Geo.  IV.  cap.  GO,  was  passed. 

That  Act,  after  reciting  that  the  animosities  and  feuds  arising 
from  the  competition  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  and  North-West  Com¬ 
panies  had  for  many  years  past  kept  the  interior  of  North 
America  in  a  state  of  continued  disturbance,  enacts — that  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  his  Majesty  to  give  license  to  any  company  or  per¬ 
sons  for  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  with  the  Indians  in 
any  part  of  North  America,  not  being  part  of  the  territories  of 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  or  of  any  of  his  Majesty’s  pro¬ 
vinces,  or  of  any  lands  or  territories  belonging  to  the  United 
States.  The  Act  then  gives  civil  jurisdiction  to  the  Courts  of 
Upper  Canada  over  every  part  of  America,  not  within  the  ex¬ 
isting  British  colonies,  and  not  subject  to  any  civil  government 
of  the  United  States.  It  enables  his  Majesty  to  appoint  within 
these  limits  justices  of  the  peace,  and  to  give  them  civil  and 
penal  jurisdiction,  not  extending  in  civil  suits  beyond  £200,  or 


*  Mr  Wyeth’s  Memoir.  Report  on  Territory  of  Oregon.  25th  Con¬ 
gress,  3d  Session,  Report  101. 
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in  penal  cases  to  death  or  transportation.  Cases  beyond  these 
limits  are  reserved  for  the  Courts  of  Upper  Canada. 

In  pursuance  of  this  Act,  charters  had  been  granted  to  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  ‘  for  the  exclusive  trading  with  the 
‘  Indians  in  all  such  parts  of  North  America  to  the  northward 
‘  or  to  the  westward  of  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  as 
‘  shall  not  form  part  of  any  of  the  British  provinces,  or  of  the 
‘  territories  of  any  European  power.’  The  charter  requires  the 
Company  to  provide  for  the  execution  of  civil  and  criminal  pro¬ 
cesses  over  their  servants,  and  to  frame  and  submit  to  the  Crown 
rules  for  conducting  the  trade,  which  may  diminish  or  prevent 
the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  to  the  Indians,  and  promote  their 
moral  and  religious  improvement.  And  it  declares,  that  nothing 
contained  in  it  shall  prevent  his  Majesty  from  establishing  any 
colony  within  the  territories  in  question,  or  from  annexing  them 
to  any  existing  colony. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  charter  contains  no  clause  autho¬ 
rizing  the  Company  to  form  settlements.  Not  only  have  they  no 
power  to  grant  lands,  but  they  have  no  power  even  to  hold  them. 
The  charter  gives  them  as  against  all  other  British  subjects,  but 
only  as  against  them,  the  exclusive  right  of  trading  with  the 
natives,  according  to  regulations  to  be  approved  by  the  Crown ; 
and  it  requires  them  to  deliver  up  their  own  servants  to  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  British  tribunals.  This  is  the  whole  amount  of  the 
privileges  which  it  grants,  and  of  the  duties  which  it  imposes. 
They  cannot  acquire  for  themselves  the  property,  or  for  the 
Crown  the  sovereignty,  over  a  single  acre. 

This,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the  vast  region  comprised 
in  their  original  charter  of  1670.  In  that  region  they  are  lords 
of  the  soil,  and  it  is  there  therefore,  on  the  banks  of  the  Red 
River,  that  they  have  formed  their  principal  establishment.  In 
that  remote  colony  there  are  now  more  than  5000  persons — a 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop,  a  Cathedral,  and  seven  or  eight  other 
religious  ministers.  The  Company  sell  their  land  at  12s.  6d. 
an  acre,  and  the  plantations  extend  for  fifty  miles  along  the 
river.*  From  thence  their  posts  are  dotted  about  from  the  At¬ 
lantic  to  the  Pacific.  They  are  in  general  stockades,  with  little 
wooden  bastions  at  the  comers,  capable  of  holding  a  travelling 
party  of  thirty  or  forty  persons,  but  seldom  tenanted  by  more 
than  four  or  five  permanent  inhabitants.  The  largest  is  Van¬ 
couver  on  the  Columbia,  about  ninety  miles  from  its  mouth,  and 
accessible  by  vessels  of  not  more  than  fourteen  feet  draught.  It 
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consists  of  a  stockade  enclosing  four  acres,  a  village  of  sixty 
houses,  stores,  mills,  workshops,  a  farm  of  3000  acres,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  cattle  for  the  supply  of  the  Company’s  posts. 
Another  is  Fort-Nasqually  on  the  sea-coast,  within  the  Straits 
of  Fuca.  The  purposes  for  which  this  post  has  been  established 
require  some  explanation.  The  supply  of  the  Russian  settle¬ 
ments  with  provisions,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  with  timber,  has 
turned  out  a  profitable  trade  ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  ships 
which  carry  supplies  to  Vancouver  might,  on  their  return,  fill 
their  stowage,  which  is  more  than  is  required  for  furs,  with 
wool,  hides,  and  tallow  for  the  English  market.  But  as  such 
a  use  of  the  Company’s  capital,  not  being  within  its  charter, 
would  be  illegal,  a  sub- company  has  been  formed,  called  the 
Puget’s  Sound  Company,  consisting  of  members  of  the  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  Company  ;  and  governed  by  its  officers,  but  employ¬ 
ing  capital  of  their  own.*  Their  principal  farm  is  at  Fort- 
Nasqually,  and  they  have  a  considerable  one  on  Vancouver’s 
Island,  and  others  between  the  Straits  of  Fuca  and  the 
Columbia. 

To  the  south  of  the  Columbia,  principally  on  the  banks  of 
the  Willamet,  some  agricultural  establishments  have  been  formed 
by  Americans.  The  nucleus  is  generally  a  missionary,  who  pro¬ 
poses  to  convert  the  Indians  by  civilization,  and  for  this  purpose 
begins  by  using  them  as  agricultural  labourers.  He  is  followed 
by  men  either  misled  by  the  misrepresentations  of  the  climate 
and  soil  of  Oregon,  which,  for  party  purposes,  have  been  spread 
through  the  United  States  ;  or  so  unprovided  with  capital,  as  to 
think  it  worth  while  to  undergo  the  dangers  and  toils  of  the 
journey,  in  order  to  obtain  land  for  nothing.  The  principal  is 
Oregon,  which  is  thus  described  in  the  most  recent  information 
which  has  reached  us : — ‘  This  place,  Oregon  city,  is  situated 

*  at  the  head  of  the  navigation  at  the  foot  of  Willamet  Falls,  one 

*  of  the  greatest  water  powers  in  the  world.  It  contains  twelve 

*  dwelling-houses,  three  stores,  one  blacksmith’s  shop,  two  saw- 

*  mills,  and  a  grist  mill.’t  The  American  establishments  are 
not  supposed  to  have  yet  succeeded  as  sources  of  net  profit, 
though  they  have  afforded  to  the  inhabitants  the  means  of  exis¬ 
tence.  Captain  Wilkes  states,  that  in  1842  and  1843  prices  were 
merely  nominal,  and  the  settlers’  horses  were  fed  with  their  finest 
wheats.^ 


*  Wilkes,  Vol.  iv.  p.^307. 

I  See  Mr  Perry’s  letter,  dated  Oregon  city,  March '30, 1843,  in  Sim- 
monds’  Colonial  Magazine,  Vol.  i.  p.  101.  %  Vol.  iv.  p.  308, 
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It  is,  we  repeat,  as  a  hunting-ground  that  Oregon  is  valuable ; 
and,  as  applicable  to  this  purpose,  the  merits  of  the  northern  and 
southern  portions  are  reversed.  The  districts  to  the  north  of  the 
Straits  of  Fuca,  which  are  generally  unfit  for  agriculture  and 
pasturage,  still  continue  to  afford  a  considerable  supply  of  furred 
animals.  Those  to  the  south,  which  contain  some  spots  fit  for 
settlement,  have  been  almost  exhausted  as  hunting-grounds. 

In  a  letter  from  Mr  Felly,  the  governor,  to  Lord  Glenelg, 
previous  to  the  grant  of  the  charter  of  1838,  he  states,  that  nearly 
their  whole  profits  are  drawn  from  their  own  proper  territory  ; 
their  other  trade  showing  in  some  years  a  trifling  loss,  and  in  others 
a  small  gain.*  Mr  Wyeth,  who  bad  been  himself  a  fur-trader, 
believes  that  trade  to  be  less  profitable  than  any  other  in  which 
as  much  danger  of  life  and  property  is  incurred  ;  and  he  adds, 
that  he  has  good  evidence  that  in  1833  the  profits  of  the  western 
department  of  the  Company,  which  includes  Oregon,  did  not 
exceed  10,000  dollars,  or  less  than  L.2500.*  This  confirms  Mr 
Felly. 

The  fur-trade,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  naturally  a  decreas¬ 
ing  trade.  If  it  was  bad  in  1837,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  better  now. 
And  this  is  supported  by  the  testimony  of  Captain  W’ilkes,  who 
visited  Oregon  in  1840.  ‘  Many  persons,’  says  Captain  Wilkes, 

writing  from  Fort  V^ancouver,  ‘  imagine  that  large  gain  must 
*  result  from  the  Indian  trade ;  but  this  is  seldom  the  case — the 
‘  Indians  understand  well  the  worth  of  each  article.  The  Com- 
‘  pany  are  obliged  to  make  advances  to  all  their  trappers,  and 
‘  from  such  a  reckless  set  there  is  little  certainty  of  getting  re- 
‘  turns  even  if  the  trapper  have  it  in  his  power.  All  the  profits 
‘of  the  Company  depend  on  economical  arrangements;  for  the 
‘  quantity  of  peltry  in  this  section  of  the  country,  and  indeed 
‘  the  fur-trade  on  this  side  of  the  mountains,  has  fallen  off  fifty 
‘  per  cent  in  the  last  few  years.  It  is  indeed  reported  that  this 
‘  business  is  at  present  hardly  worth  pursuing.*  J 

This  is  confirmed  by  a  statement,  which  we  have  now  before 
us,  of  the  Company’s  whole  importations  for  1844,  and  of  their 
importations  from  the  Columbia  (which  includes  the  whole  Oregon 
territory)  in  1845.  In  1844,  they  imported  from  the  whole  of 
their  North  American  territories  and  hunting-grounds  4;J3,398 
skins,  of  the  value  of  L.  173,9.‘36,  1 7s. ;  of  which  Oregon  furnished 
only  61,365  skins,  valued  at  only  L.43,57l.  In  1845,  their 


•  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  Correspondence.  House  of  Commons’  Pa¬ 
per.  1842,  No.  547,  p.  26-27. 
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importation  from  Oregon  has  been  only  57,628  skins,  valued  at 
L.56,749,  148.  We  have  also  before  us  a  return  of  the  number 
of  persons  in  their  employ  in  North  America  for  the  year  ending 
the  1st  of  June  1844.  It  is  1212.  There  are  many  single 
manufacturing  establishments  in  England — such  as  the  Great 
Western  Cotton  Factory  in  Bristol,  or  Mr  Marshall’s  in  Leeds — 
which  keep  in  activity  a  much  larger  capital,  employ  a  much 
greater  number  of  persons,  and  give  a  much  larger  annual  pro¬ 
duce,  than  can  be  predicated  of  a  Company  which  is  the  actual 
proprietor  of  territories  larger  than  the  British  Islands,  and  has 
the  exclusive  use  of  a  region  greater  than  the  whole  of  Europe  I 
But  though  the  Company,  as  far  at  least  as  this  portioti  of 
their  trade  is  concerned,  have  been  unsuccessful  merchants,  they 
have  been  wise  and  benevolent  administrators.  ‘  In  all  the  coun- 
‘  tries,’  says  Mr  Wyeth,  ‘  where  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 

*  have  exclusive  control,  they  are  at  peace  with  the  Indians,  and 

*  the  Indians  are  at  peace  among  themselves.’* 

‘  An  opinion  has  gone  abroad,*  says  Captain  Wilkes,  ‘  that  at 
‘  this  post  (Vancouver)  there  is  a  disregard  of  morality  and  re- 

*  ligion.  As  far  as  my  observations  went,  I  feel  myself  obliged 

*  to  state  that  every  thing  seems  to  prove  the  contrary.  1  have 
‘  reason  to  believe,  from  the  discipline  and  the  example  of  the 

*  superiors,  that  the  whole  establishment  is  a  pattern  of  good 
‘  order  and  correct  deportment.  This  remark  not  only  extends 

*  to  this  establishment,  but  as  far  as  our  opportunities  went  (and 
‘  all  but  two  of  their  posts  were  visited,)  the  same  good  order 
‘  prevails  throughout  the  country.  Wherever  the  operations  of 
‘  the  Company  extend,  they  have  opened  the  way  to  future 
‘  emigration,  provided  the  means  necessary  for  the  success  of 

*  emigrants,  and  rendered  its  peaceful  occupation  an  easy  and 

*  cheap  task.’t 

And  yet,  even  under  these  favourable  circumstances,  though 
spirits  are  refused,  wars  are  discouraged,  and  profligate  inter¬ 
course  is  prevented,  the  proximity  of  the  white  men  still  exer¬ 
cises,  and  apparently  with  little  diminution  of  intensity,  its  de¬ 
structive  influence  on  the  red  men.  They  are  attacked  by  new 
diseases,  and  their  old  ones  seem  to  be  aggravated. 

‘  During  my  stay  at  Vancouver,’  says  Captain  Wilkes,  ‘  I 

*  frequently  saw  Casenove,  the  chief  of  the  Klackatack  tribe. 

*  He  was  once  lord  of  all  this  domain.  His  village  was  situated 

*  about  six  miles  below  Vancouver,  on  the  north  side  of  the 

*  river,  and  within  the  last  fltteen  years  was  quite  populous ;  he 
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*  then  could  muster  four  or  five  hundred  warriors ;  but  disease 

*  has  swept  off  the  whole  tribe,  it  is  said  that  they  all  died 

*  within  three  weeks.  He  now  stands  alone,  his  land,  tribe,  and 

*  property  all  departed,  and  he  left  on  the  bounty  of  the  Com- 

*  pany.  Casenove  is  about  fifty  years  of  age,  a  noble  and 

*  intelligent-looking  Indian.  I  could  not  but  feel  for  the  situ- 

*  ation  of  one  who,  in  the  short  space  of  a  few  weeks,  lost 

*  not  only  his  property  and  importance,  but  his  whole  tribe  and 

*  kindred,  as  1  saw  him  quietly  enter  the  apartment,  wrapped  in 

*  his  blanket,  and  take  his  seat  at  the  lonely  side-table.  He 

*  scarce  seemed  to  attract  the  notice  of  any  one,  but  ate  his  meal 
‘  in  silence,  and  retired.  He  has  always  been  a  great  friend  to 
‘  the  whites,  and  during  the  time  of  his  prosperity  was  ever  ready 

*  to  search  out,  and  bring  to  punishment,  all  those  who  committed 

*  depredations  on  strangers.  Casenove’s  tribe  is  not  the  only  one 

*  that  has  suffered  in  this  way  ;  many  others  have  been  swept  off 

*  entirely,  without  leaving  a  single  survivor.’  • 

It  seems  probable  that  in  a  few  years  all  that  formerly  gave 
life  to  the  country,  both  the  hunter  and  his  prey,  will  become 
extinct ;  and  that  their  place  will  be  supplied  by  a  thin  white  and 
half-breed  population,  scattered  along  the  few  fertile  valleys,  sup¬ 
ported  by  pasture  instead  of  by  the  chase ;  and  gradually  dege¬ 
nerating  into  the  barbarism,  far  more  offensive  than  that  of  the 
savage,  which  degrades  the  backwoodsman. 

Having  given  this  short  view  of  the  Oregon  country,  we  pro¬ 
ceed  to  examine  the  grounds  on  which  the  very  doubtful  advan¬ 
tage  of  its  sovereignty  is  claimed. 

It  will  appear  that  the  facts  on  each  side  are  tolerably  clear  ; 
the  difficulty,  therefore,  if  there  be  any,  must  arise  from  the  ob¬ 
scurity  of  the  law ;  and  we  will  begin,  therefore,  by  a  brief  state¬ 
ment  of  what  we  believe  to  be  International  Law,  with  respect  to 
the  acquisition  of  sovereignty  over  an  unoccupied  territory. 

Generally,  it  may  be  said,  that  such  sovereignty  can  be  ac¬ 
quired  by  five  means.  By  Discovery,  by  Settlement,  by  Contiguity, 
by  Treaty,  and  by  Prescription.  There  is  one  requisite,  however, 
which,  as  it  is  essential  to  every  source  of  title,  ought  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  before  we  treat  them  separately — namely,  that  the  acts  by 
which  sovereignty  is  acquired,  must  be  the  acts  of  a  Government, 
not  of  unauthorized  Individuals.  The  acquisition  of  sovereignty  is 
a  grave  act.  It  imposes  on  the  acquiring  state  the  duties  of  admini¬ 
stration  and  protection.  It  imposes  on  all  other  states  the  duty  of 
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abstaining  from  interference.  It  takes  from  the  common  patrimony 
of  mankind  a  part  which  was  previously  open  to  the  enterprise  and 
industry  of  all  nations,  and  appropriates  it  to  one.  It  is  obvious 
that  great  inconveniences  would  arise  if  private  persons  could 
arbitrarily  impose  such  duties  on  their  own  sovereigns  and  on  in¬ 
dependent  states.  No  title,  therefore,  is  given  by  the  discoveries 
made  by  private  adventurers.  If  they  make  settlements,  such  set¬ 
tlements  form  no  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  state  from  which 
the  unauthorized  settlers  have  proceeded.  If  they  enter  into 
treaties,  such  treaties  give  them  no  right  either  against  their  own 
government  or  against  any  other. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  different  sources  of  title  sepa¬ 
rately,  beginning  with  title  by  Discovery.  What  amount  of  ex¬ 
ploration  is  necessary  to  title  by  discovery,  has  not  been  decided. 
As  far  as  we  can  perceive,  a  very  little,  perhaps  the  mere  distant 
glimpse  of  a  headland,  has  been  considered  sufficient.  And 
it  is  admitted  that  when  once  a  title  by  discovery,  however 
imperfect,  has  been  gained  by  the  agents  of  one  nation,  it  is  not 
superseded  by  a  subsequent  though  more  accurate  examination 
by  those  of  another.  The  reason  is  obvious  ;  for  if  title  by  dis¬ 
covery  depended  on  the  comparative  accuracy  of  the  examina¬ 
tion,  no  such  title  could  be  safe.  It  would  always  be  liable  to 
be  divested  by  a  new  survey,  which  was,  or  professed  to  be,  more 
elaborate. 

The  title  by  mere  discovery,  however,  is  not  a  permanent  one. 
It  requires  to  be  perfected  by  Settlement.  ‘  The  title,’  says 
Vattel,  ‘  of  navigators  going  on  voyages  of  discovery,  and  fur- 
‘  nished  with  a  commission  from  their  sovereign,  has  generally  been 

*  respected,  provided  it  has  been  soon  after  followed  by  a  real 

*  possession.  But  the  law  of  nations  will  not  acknowledge  the 
‘  sovereignty  of  a  nation  over  countries,  except  those  in  which  it 

*  has  formed  settlements,  and  of  which  it  makes  actual  use.’  * 

No  nations  have  asserted  this  more  strongly  than  England  and 
the  United  States.  *  She  understood  not,’  said  Elizabeth  to 
Mendoza,  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  *  why  her  subjects  or  those 
‘  of  any  other  prince  should  be  debarred  from  the  Indies,  to  which 

*  she  could  not  persuade  herself  that  the  Spaniards  had  any  just 

*  title  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome’s  donation ;  or  because  they  had 

*  touched  here  and  there  on  the  coasts,  built  cottages,  and  given 

*  names  to  a  river  and  cape,  things  which  cannot  entitle  them  to 

*  a  propriety.  This  imaginary  propriety  could  not  hinder  other 

*  princes  from  transporting  colonies  into  those  parts  thereof  where 
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‘  the  Spaniards  inhabit  not,  for  as  much  as  prescription  without 
‘  possession  is  little  worth.* 

‘  Prior  discovery,’  said  Mr  Gallatin,  in  the  American  counter¬ 
statement  during  the  negotiations  of  1826,  ‘  gives  a  right  to 

*  occupy,  provided  that  occupancy  take  place  within  a  reasonable 

*  time,  and  is  followed  by  permanent  settlements  and  by  the  cul- 
‘  tivation  of  the  soil.’  t 

The  same  rules  of  convenience  which  decide  that  a  title  by 
discovery  may  be  lost  unless  perfected  by  settlement,  decide  that 
a  title  by  settlement  may  be  lost  it  that  settlement  be  abandoned. 
Otherwise  one  nation,  without  herself  using  a  territory,  would  ex¬ 
clude  all  others  by  settling,  and  afterwards  quitting  it. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  source  of  title — Contiguity.  It 
may  be  divided  into  a  perfect  and  an  imperfect  right. 

A  perfect  right  by  contiguity,  is  the  right  which  a  nation  en¬ 
joys  to  exclude  all  others  from  a  territory,  the  command  of  which, 
though  it  be  not  actually  within  her  occupation,  is  essential  to 
the  convenience  or  to  the  security  of  her  real  possessions.  If  no 
such  right  were  recognized — if,  when  one  nation  has  made  a  set¬ 
tlement,  every  other  had  a  right  to  form  one  in  its  immediate 
vicinity — it  is  obvious  that  no  continuous  colonial  establishments 
could  be  created.  But  the  extent  of  this  right  has  never  been 
decided.  One  of  the  latest  instances  of  its  exercise,  is  the  refusal 
by  England  to  allow  any  other  nation  to  colonize  the  Chatham 
Islands.  We  discovered  those  islands  in  1774  ;  but  as  we  have 
never  attempted  to  occupy  them,  our  right  by  discovery  has, 
according  to  our  own  doctrine,  long  since  expired.  But  we  main¬ 
tain  that  their  occupation  by  any  other  nation  would  be  danger¬ 
ous,  or  at  least  injurious,  to  our  settlements  in  New  Zealand, 
though  at  the  distance  of  many  hundred  miles.  And  on  that 
ground  we  maintain  the  right,  though  not  occupying  them  our¬ 
selves,  to  prevent  their  occupation  by  others. 

The  other,  the  imperfect  title  by  contiguity,  is  a  mere  prefer¬ 
able  right  to  acquire  by  settlement  a  complete  title  to  lands  not 
actually  settled,  and  not  essential  either  to  the  safety  or  to  the 
convenience  of  e.xisting  settlements,  but  geographically  connected 
with  them.  This  title  is  even  less  defined  than  the  former — still 
it  must  exist ;  for,  if  it  do  not  exist,  the  title  by  discovery  can 
give  a  right  merely  to  the  line  of  coast  actually  seen  by  the  navi¬ 
gator.  This  was  the  title  set  up  by  Spain — but,  to  the  extent  to 
which  she  asserted  it,  denied  by  England — to  the  whole  western 

*  Campden’s  Elizabeth,  year  1580. 

j*  20th  Congress — 5th  Session — Document  199,  pp.  63-69. 
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coast  of  America.  This  is  the  ground  of  our  claim  to  the  unoc¬ 
cupied  portion  of  New  Holland.  That  claim  does  not  rest  on 
discovery,  or  on  settlement,  or  on  treaty,  or  on  prescription.  It 
must  then  depend  on  contiguity.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  our 
existing  settlements  would  be  injured  by  the  formation  of  others 
at  one  thousand  miles  distance.  The  contiguity,  therefore,  on 
which  our  claim  rests,  is  mere  geographical  connexion ;  and  we 
apprehend,  therefore,  that  it  is  a  mere  preferable  right — that  it 
gives  us  merely  a  right  of  first  choice — a  right  for  instance  to 
require  that  no  nation  shall  colonize  the  coast  of  New  Holland 
without  announcing  to  us  her  intention,  and  ascertaining  that  her 
projects  are  not  a  bona  Jide  interference  with  any  of  ours.  But 
by  analogy  to  the  imperfect  title  by  discovery,  the  imperfect 
title  by  contiguity  gives  no  permanent  exclusive  claim.  Any 
nation  has  a  right  to  say  to  us — Either  colonize  yourselves,  or  let 
us  do  it.  But  do  not  exclude  others  from  territory  which  you  do 
not  use  yourselves,  and  which  we  can  use  without  injuring  you. 

A  title  by  Treaty  is  of  course  a  perfect  title  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  as  between  the  parties  to  the  treaty  ;  but,  as  respects  all 
others,  it  is  mere  evidence  of  claim.  Thus  the  treaty  by  which 
Russia  has  acknowledged  that  the  British  northern  boundary 
begins  at  latitude  54°  4U',  is  not  binding  on  the  United  States. 
The  treaty  by  which  the  United  States  and  Spain  have  fixed 
the  4'Jd  parallel  as  the  northern  boundary  of  Mexico,  is  not 
binding  on  England.  It  is  to  be  observed  also,  that  as  between 
civilized  nations,  no  title  derived  by  treaty  from  a  barbarous 
people  is  acknowledged.  Savage  tribes  are  held  to  have  a  mere 
right  of  occupancy,  to  last  only, until  the  land  is  required  by  civi¬ 
lized  men  ;  and  incapable  of  transfer,  except  to  the  government 
which,  by  some  of  the  means  recognised  by  international  law, 
has  acquired  the  real  sovereignty  over  what  the  savage  errone¬ 
ously  supposes  to  be  his  own  territory.  It  is  generally  thought 
advisable  to  go  through  the  forms  of  a  purchase  and  a  cession  ; 
but  it  is  universally  admitted  that  the  title  of  a  civilized  nation 
as  against  other  civilized  nations,  is  not  strengthened  by  these 
forms,  or  weakened  by  their  absence. 

Prescription,  the  last  of  the  five  sources  of  title,  is  seldom 
found  alone.  The  only  case  in  which  it  can  exist  by  itself,  is 
one  in  which  the  rest  of  the  world  has  for  a  long  series  of  years 
allowed  a  single  nation  to  exclude  all  others  from  a  territory  to 
which  she  has  no  perfect  title  by  occupation,  contiguity,  or 
treaty.  Of  such  a  claim  the  United  States  endeavoured  to  lay 
the  foundation,  by  President  Munroe’s  declaration  of  the  2d 
December  1823 — that  the  American  continent  was  no  longer  to 
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be  considered  as  a  subject  of  colonization  by  any  European 
power.  Had  Europe  acquiesced  in  this  declaration,  instead  of 
protesting  against  it,  it  would  in  time  have  given  to  the  United 
States  a  prescriptive  right  to  act  upon  it.  So  if  England  were 
now  to  make  a  similar  declaration  respecting  New  Holland,  and 
it  were  followed  by  no  opposition  or  remonstrance,  England 
would  in  time  acquire  a  prescriptive  right  to  enforce  it. 

Having  explained  as  fully  as  our  limits,  and  the  incomplete¬ 
ness  of  the  authorities,  will  allow,  the  Law  of  Nations  on  this 
obscure  subject,  we  proceed  to  examine  what  countenance  that 
law  gives  to  the  claims  of  England  and  of  the  United  States  on 
Oregon.  We  will  begin  with  the  title  by  Discovery. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  Drake  may  have  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  coast  in  latitude  48®  in  the  year  1680.  He  certainly  saw  it  up 
to  latitude  43®.  Of  the  two  accounts  of  his  voyage,  one  carries 
him  up  to  latitude  48® — the  other  stops  him  at  43®.  But  as  Eng¬ 
land  never  attempted  to  make  any  use  of  this  supposed  discovery, 
she  has  very  properly  avoided  insisting  on  it.  For  nearly  two 
centuries  the  north-western  coast  remained  unvisited ;  but,  in 
1774  and  1775,  Bucareli,  the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  who  appears 
to  have  been  a  man  of  vigour  unusual  in  a  Spaniard,  sent  two 
expeditions  to  explore  it.  We  copy  from  Humboldt,  who  had 
access  to  manuscript  documents,  the  following  statement  of  their 
proceedings : — 

*  Perez  and  his  pilot,  Estevan  Martinez,  left  the  port  of  San 

*  Bias  on  the  24th  January  1774.  On  the  9th  of  August  they 
‘  anchored,  the  first  of  all  European  navigators,  in  Nootka 

*  Road,  which  they  called  the  port  of  San  Lorenzo,  and  which 

*  the  illustrious  Cook,  four  years  afterwards,  called  King  George’s 

*  Sound.  In  the  following  year  a  second  expedition  set  out  from 

*  San  Bias,  under  the  command  of  Heceta,  Ayala,  and  Quadra. 

*  Heceta  discovered  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Columbia,  called  it 
‘  the  Entrada  de  Heceta,  the  Pic  of  San  Jacinto,  (Mount  Edge- 

*  curabe,)  near  Norfolk  Bay,  and  the  fine  port  of  Bucareli.  I 

*  possess  two  very  curious  small  maps,  engraved  in  1788  in  the 

*  city  of  Mexico,  which  give  the  bearings  of  the  coast  from  the 

*  27®  to  the  58®  of  latitude,  as  they  were  discovered  in  the  expe- 
‘  dition  of  Quadra.’  * 

Mr  Greenhow  states,  that  in  the  charts  published  in  Mexico 
after  Heceta’s  return,  the  Columbia  is  named  the  Rio  de  San 


*  Humboldt’s  Netv  Spain.  Black’s  translation.  Vol.  ii.  pp.  316  to 
318. 
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Roque.  In  1778  Captain  Cook,  on  his  last  voyage,  partially 
examined  the  coast  from  the  44th  parallel  to  the  59th,  and 
accurately  from  thence  to  within  the  arctic  circle.  When  his 
ships  were  returning  after  his  death,  they  visited  Canton,  and 
sold  very  advantageously  some  furs  which  they  had  collected 
from  the  savages.  This  traffic  produced  important  results. 
A  mine  of  wealth  was  supposed  to  have  been  discovered  in  the 
fur-trade  between  the  north-west  of  America  and  China,  and  the 
English  and  Americans  prepared  to  work  it ;  but  as  the  South 
Sea  Company  had  then  exclusive  privileges  in  the  Southern 
Pacific,  and  the  East  India  Company  in  China,  the  English  ad¬ 
venturers  generally  sailed  under  foreign  flags.  The  most  re¬ 
markable  of  these  traders  were  Captain  Gray,  the  commander 
of  the  American  merchant  vessel  the  Columbia,  and  Lieutenant 
Meares,  a  British  officer  who  acted  as  the  virtual  commander  of 
a  mercantile  expedition  using  the  Portuguese  flag. 

Meares  left  Macao  for  Nootka  Sound  in  the  beginning  of 
1788 — erected  a  hut  and  a  kind  of  building-yard  there,  built  a 
vessel,  and  traded  along  the  coast.  He  searched  for  the  river 
St  Roque,  and  actually  entered  its  mouth ;  but  mistaking,  as 
all  previous  navigators  except  Heceta  had  done,  its  bar  for  a 
continuous  coast,  he  inferred  that  no  such  river  existed.  He 
therefore  named  the  northern  headland  Cape  Disappointment, 
a  name  which  it  still  bears. 

In  1787,  and  the  five  following  years.  Captain  Gray  passed 
and  repassed  along  the  coast,  generally  wintering  in  Nootka 
Sound.  On  the  11th  of  June  1792,  being  in  search  of  a  har¬ 
bour  to  do  some  repairs,  he  ran  into  the  Entrada  de  Heceta — saw 
an  opening  in  the  bar,  crossed  it,  and  found  himself  in  the  river 
St  Roque.  He  sailed  up  for  fifteen  miles,  took  in  water,  and 
completed  his  repairs  ;  and  then  with  much  difficulty  got  back 
over  the  bar  into  the  Pacific.  He  changed  the  name  of  this  river 
from  that  of  St  Roque  to  that  which  it  still  bears,  the  Columbia. 

In  1791,  Captain  Vancouver  was  dispatched  by  the  British 
government  to  the  north-western  coast,  partly  for  purposes  which 
we  shall  mention  hereafter,  and  partly  for  discovery.  He  reach¬ 
ed  that  coast  at  about  latitude  40°,  and  from  thence,  up  to  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Pacific,  made  a  survey  far  more  accurate 
than  any  that  had  previously  been  effected.  But,  as  usual,  he 
mistook  the  bar  of  the  Columbia  for  a  continuous  coast,  and  was 
undeceived  only  by  meeting  Captain  Gray.  Still  he  supposed 
that  it  must  be  impassable,  as  in  truth  it  generally  is,  by  vessels 
of  burden.  Instead,  therefore,  of  exploring  it  with  his  own  ship, 
the  Discovery,  he  dispatched  Lieutenant  Broughton  in  a  smaller 
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vessel,  the  Chatham.  Broughton  crossed  the  bar ;  but,  finding 
the  channel  intricate  and  dangerous,  left  his  ship,  and  rowed  up 
in  his  cutter  about  one  hundred  miles — that  is,  nearly  to  the 
point  at  which  the  rapids  render  further  progress,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  impossible.  . 

The  progress  of  overland  discovery  was  much  slower.  The  first 
who  penetrated  the  Rocky  Mountains  was  Sir  Alexander  Macken¬ 
zie,  then  in  the  service  of  the  North-West  Company.  In  the  year 
17y3  he  crossed  them  in  about  latitude  54® — discovered  Fraser’s 
River,  descended  it  for  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  then 
struck  off  in  a  westerly  direction,  and  reached  the  Pacific  in  lati¬ 
tude  52°  20'.  In  August  1805,  Lewis  and  Clarke,  dispatched 
for  that  purpose  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  reach* 
ed  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  about  latitude  44® — crossed  them, 
discovered  the  southern  head-waters  of  the  Columbia,  floated 
down  its  stream  for  about  six  hundred  miles,  and  on  the  15th  of 
November  reached  its  mouth.  Here  they  built  some  huts — re¬ 
mained  in  them  during  the  winter,  and  in  1806  returned  to  the 
United  States,  exploring  in  their  course  many  of  the  tributaries 
of  the  Columbia.  This  is  the  only  occasion  on  which  the  Rocky 
Mountains  have  been  crossed  by  persons  acting  in  a  public 
capacity. 

In  1806,  Mr  Fraser,  also  under  the  orders  of  the  North-West 
Company,  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  established  a  trad¬ 
ing  post  on  Fraser’s  River,  about  latitude  54®  ;  and  in  1811,  Mr 
Thompson,  also  an  agent  of  that  Company,  discovered  the  nor¬ 
thern  head-waters  of  the  Columbia  about  latitude  52®,  and  erect¬ 
ed  some  huts  on  its  banks.  This  is  the  whole  “amount  of  the 
title  by  discovery. 

On  these  grounds,  that  title  has  been  claimed  by  the  United 
States,  by  England,  and  by  Spain. 

The  claim  to  that  title,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  de¬ 
pends  on  the  discoveries  by  Gray,  and  by  Lewis  and  Clarke. 
They  have  chiefly  rested  on  that  by  Gray;  and,  in  virtue  of  it, 
claim  the  sovereignty  over  all  the  countries  drained  by  the  Co¬ 
lumbia — that  is,  the  w’hole  territory  from  about  latitude  42®  to 
52® — it  being,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  American  States¬ 
men  who  conducted  the  negotiations  of  1824  and  1826,  an 
established  international  law,  that  a  nation  which  discovers  the 
mouth  of  a  river  entitles  itself  to  all  the  territory  drained  by  that 
river.  That  is  to  say,  that  if  Europe  had  been  the  unoccupied, 
and  America  the  discovering  country,  the  discovery  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Danube  would  have  given  to  the  discoverers  the  sove¬ 
reignty  of  W'urtemberg  and  Baden.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
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tell  European  readers,  or  even  American  Lau'yers,  that  no  such 
absurd  rule  exists.  When  Mr  Rush,  and  afterwards  Mr  Galla¬ 
tin,  the  American  negotiators,  were  asked  for  their  authorities, 
they  merely  referred  to  the  grants  made  by  European  Sovereigns 
of  the  territories  watered  by  certain  rivers, — words  of  descrip¬ 
tion,  convenient  enough  for  the  demarcation  of  unknown  lands ; 
but  no  more  establishing  the  law  in  question,  than  grant  after 
grant,  describing  its  subject  as  bounded  by  a  range  of  mountains, 
would  prove  it  to  be  a  rule  of  international  law,  that  the  nation 
which  first  sees  a  mountain  range  is  entitled  to  all  the  lands 
which  that  range  intersects.  Another  fatal  objection  to  any 
claim  founded  on  Gray’s  discovery  is  the  really  recognised  inter¬ 
national  law,  that  the  discoveries  made  by  private  individuals 
give  no  title  to  their  nation.  They  prevent,  indeed,  any  other 
nation  from  acquiring  a  title  by  discovery,  but  confer  none  them¬ 
selves. 

A  third  objection  is,  that  Gray  was  not  the  discoverer  of  the 
Columbia.  It  was  first  seen  by  Heceta,  named  by  him  the  San 
Roque,  and  by  that  name  laid  lown  in  maps.  If  Gray,  by 
entering  it,  and  sailing  up  for  fifteen  miles,  superseded  Hece¬ 
ta,  Broughton  again  superseded  Gray  by  exploring  it  for  more 
than  eighty  miles  further.  If  it  were  true  that  prior  imperfect 
discoveries  are  superseded  by  subsequent  and  more  accurate 
ones,  the  title  by  discovery  to  the  whole  coast  of  Oregon  be¬ 
longs  to  Vancouver ;  for  he  was  the  first  who  accurately  exa¬ 
mined  it.  Lewis  and  Clarke  were,  indeed,  public  officers  ;  but 
their  discovery  of  the  southern  sources  of  the  Columbia,  could 
give  no  , title  to  the  territory  watered  by  a  river  of  which  the 
lower  portion  was  already  well  known,  and  the  northern  sources 
were  discovered  by  others. 

The  English  claim  by  discovery  is  equally  unfounded.  Her 
overland  discoverers  were  not  public  officers  ;  and  of  her  mari¬ 
time  discoverers,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Drake  ever  ascended  be¬ 
yond  the  4dd  parallel ;  and  Cook  and  Vancouver  did  not  see  the 
coast  until  it  had  been  surveyed  and  mapped  by  Heceta.  There 
remains  the  title  of  Spain  ;  and,  as  far  as  mere  discovery  goes, 
it  is  complete.  The  voyages  of  Perez  and  Heceta  possessed 
every  requisite.  They  were  exploring  expeditions  made  by  go¬ 
vernment  ships,  and  for  government  purposes,  and  they  were 
sufficiently  minute  to  enable  the  coast  to  be  mapped. 

But  we  have  already  seen,  that  settlement  is  essential  to  the 
completion  of  a  title  by  discovery,  and  is  in  itself  an  independent 
source  of  title. 

We  proceed,  therefore,  to  enquire  what  title  has  been  acquired 
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to  Oregon  by  Settlement.  The  first  white  men  who  appear  to 
have  shown  an  intention  to  fix  themselves  in  any  part  of  that 
country  were  Meares  and  his  companions  in  1788.  Their  con¬ 
tinued  residence  at  Kootka  Sound  raised  the  jealousy  of  the 
viceroy  of  Mexico.  He  dispatched  Martinez  with  three  armed 
vessels  to  dispossess  the  intruders.  Martinez  arrived  on  the  6th 
May  1789  at  Nootka  Sound — erected  a  fort  there,  and  soon  after 
seized  Meares’s  vessels,  and  sent  some  of  his  men  towards  Europe 
in  Captain  Gray’s  ship,  the  Columbia,  and  the  rest  to  San  Bias 
as  prisoners. 

The  result  was  remarkable ;  each  nation  demanded  satisfac¬ 
tion — Spain  for  Meares’s  intrusion  into  what  she  considered  her 
territories ;  England  for  the  mode  in  which  Spain  had  taken  the 
law  against  him  into  her  own  hands.  Each  armed,  but  after  a  waste 
of  about  three  millions  on  our  part,  and  one  million  on  that  of 
Spain,  and  probably  a  much  greater  loss  occasioned  to  commerce 
by  six  months  of  uncertainty,  the  two  governments  came  to  their 
senses.  The  past  was  remedied  by  an  indemnity  given  by  Spain 
to  Meares,  and  the  future  provided  for  by  the  convention  of  the 
Escurial ;  or,  as  it  is  generally  called,  the  Nootka  Sound  Con¬ 
vention,  of  the  28th  October  1790. 

By  Article  Jirst  of  that  treaty,  the  buildings  and  tracts  of  land 
on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  of  which  British  subjects 
had  been  dispossessed,  were  to  be  restored. 

Article  third  stipulates,  that  the  respective  subjects  of  England 
and  Spain  shall  not  be  disturbed  in  navigating  or  fishing  in  the 
Pacific  or  in  the  South  Seas,  or  in  landing  on  the  coast  of  those 
seas  in  places  not  already  occupied,  for  the  purpose  of  commerce 
with  the  natives,  or  of  making  settlement  there. 

By  Article /ourM,  British  subjects  are  not  to  navigate  or  fish 
within  ten  sea-leagues  from  any  part  of  the  coast  already  occu¬ 
pied  by  Spain. 

By  Article  Ji/lh,  in  all  places  on  the  north-western  coast  to  the 
north  of  the  parts  of  that  coast  already  occupied  by  Spain — that 
is,  to  the  north  of  San  Francisco,  in  latitude  38® — wherever 
the  subjects  of  either  nation  shall  hereafter  make  settlements, 
the  subjects  of  the  other  are  to  have  free  access. 

Captain  Vancouver  was  dispatched  by  the  British  government 
to  receive  the  surrender  of  the  tracts  of  land  mentioned  in  the 
first  article.  On  his  arrival  at  Nootka  Sound,  however,  no  such 
tracts  of  land  were  identified.  A  hut  was  offered,  which  he 
refused.  He  left  Nootka  Sound  in  the  possession  of  the  Span¬ 
iards  ;  and  there  is  considerable  doubt  whether  any  lands  were 
ever  restored  to  Meares,  or  whether  there  were  any  to  restore. 
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All  thut  we  know  is,  that  in  1795  all  parties,  Spaniards  and 
English,  had  abandoned  Noolka  Sound,  and  it  has  not  been  re¬ 
occupied. 

Uuriiifr  his  voyage,  Vancouver,  we  trust  without  instructions, 
was  guilty  of  an  assumption  of  sovereignty  more  ridiculous  than 
even  the  average  absurdity  of  such  transactions. 

He  first  took  possession  in  the  name  of  England  of  all  the 
country  from  latitude  39®  20'  to  the  Straits  of  Fuea,  and  after¬ 
wards  from  the  Straits  of  Fuca  to  the  59th  parallel.  That  is  to 
say,  the  treaty,  to  superintend  the  execution  of  which  he  was 
dispatched,  having  stipulated  that  the  whole  coast  should  be 
open  to  si-tilement  by  England  and  by  Spain,  he  took  exclusive 
possession  of  nearly  the  whole  of  it  on  the  part  of  England. 

We  are  glad  to  think  that  no  British  negotiator  has  relied  on 
this  assertion  of  claim.  Indeed,  the  northern  part  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  comprised  in  it  is  now  under  the  undisputed  sovereignty  of 
Russia,  and  the  southern  under  that  of  Mexico. 

The  next  important  attempt  at  settlement  was  made  by  Mr 
Astor,  an  American.  He  dispatched  an  expedition  by  sea  and 
by  land,  which  met  near  the  month  of  the  Columbia,  and  in 
1811  erected  on  its  south  bunk  the  little  fort  which  he  named 
Astoria,  intended  to  be  the  centre  of  an  extensive  trade  between 
America  and  China.  Nearly  the  same  events  followed  as  had 
occurred  at  Nootka  Sound.  In  the  course  of  the  war  between 
England  and  America,  which  broke  out  in  the  next  year,  Asto¬ 
ria  was  taken  by  a  British  force,  the  British  standard  hoisted, 
and  the  name  changed  to  Fort-George.  This  is  the  only  case 
in  which  any  part  oj  the  Oregon  territory  has  been  occupied  by 
any  person  under  the  authority  of  the  British  Government. 
The  treaty  of  Ghent,  W'hieh  terminated  that  war,  provided  for 
the  restoration  of  all  possessions  taken  by  either  party  from  the 
other  during  the  w'ar.  In  obedience  to  this  stipulation,  Fort- 
George  was,  on  the  6th  of  October  1818,  restored  to  an  agent 
appointed  by  the  American  Government.  The  British  flag  was 
struck,  and  the  American  hoisted.  7'hi.s,  again^  is  the  only  case 
in  which  any  person  authorized  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  occupied  any  part  of  Oregon.  But  that  occu¬ 
pation  was  as  brief  as  the  occupation  of  Nootka  Sound.  Asto¬ 
ria  has  been  abandoned  as  a  settlement,  and  is  now  reduced  to 
a  mere  log-house,  in  which  a  clerk  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com¬ 
pany  resides,  for  the  purpose  of  communication  between  Van¬ 
couver  and  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 

It  follows  from  this  statement,  that  up  to  the  year- 1818,  no 
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civilized  nation  bad  acquired  the  sovereignty  over  any  part 
of  Oregon.  Spain  was  entitled  by  discovery,  but  did  not  per¬ 
fect  that  title  by  permanent  settlement ;  and  the  settlements,  if 
mere  trading  posts  can  be  called  settlements,  made  by  English 
or  American  subjects,  were  unauthorized  by  their  respective 
governments. 

The  resumption  of  Nootka  Sound  by  England,  and  of  Astoria 
by  America,  were  indeed  official  executive  acts ;  but  each  of 
these  posts  has  been  abandoned. 

Since  that  time,  however,  some  pastoral  and  agricultural  estab¬ 
lishments  have,  as  we  have  seen,  been  formed. 

But  on  two  distinct  grounds  these  settlements  give  no  title  to 
the  sovereignty  of  the  soil.  First,  because  they  have  been  merely 
the  unauthorized  acts  of  individuals.  With  respect  to  the  British 
settlements,  this  is  obvious  from  the  statement  we  have  already 
given  of  the  words  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  charter. 
And  with  respect  to  the  American  settlements,  the  United 
States  have  not  done  a  single  act  authorizing  their  people  to  ac¬ 
quire  lands  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  'Fhose  who  have 
done  so  are  mere  squatters,  like  the  squatters  in  Texas.  And 
secondly,  because  the  convention  of  1818,  to  which  we  shall 
immediately  proceed,  and  which  has  never  ceased  to  operate, 
stipulates,  that  during  its  continuance  the  country  westward  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  shall  be  open  to  the  subjects  of  both 
powers ;  ‘  it  being  understood,’  continues  the  treaty,  ‘  that  this 
‘  agreement  is  not  to  be  construed  to  the  prejudice  of  any  claim 
‘  of  either  party  to  any  part  of  the  country.’  It  is  obvious  that 
the  right  of  sovereignty  being  expressly  left  in  abeyance,  no 
act  done  by  either  party,  during  the  continuance  of  the  treaty, 
can  affect  the  right  of  the  other. 

We  now'  proceed  to  consider  the  Treaties  affecting  Oregon. 
We  have  already  stated  the  material  parts  of  the  Nootka  Sound 
convention.  Between  the  conclusion  of  that  convention  in 
1790,  and  the  restoration  of  Astoria  in  1818,  important  events 
had  occurred  in  the  countries  bordering  on  Oregon.  Russia 
had  created  a  fur  company,  authorized  to  settle  and  bring  under 
the  Russian  sovereignty  any  portion  of  America  unoccupied  by 
a  civilized  power.  I'he  company  scattered  their  posts  through 
the  -Aleutian  Islands,  and  along  the  north  coast  of  the  Pacific — 
fixed  their  headquarters  at  Sitca,  near  the  fifty-sixth  parallel, 
claimed  all  that  coast  as  Russian  territory,  and  were  preparing 
to  advance  towards  the  south.  The  United  States,  by  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  Louisiana,  extended  their  w’estern  frontier  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Oregon,  therefore,  became  contiguous  to  four  great 
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Empires.  To  Russia  on  the  north,  to  England  and  America  on 
the  west,  and  to  Spain  on  the  south. 

Several  questions  were  open  between  England  and  the  United 
States  in  1818.  One  was  that  of  fisheries.  The  treaty  of  1783 
had  given,  or  rather  continued,  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  a  general  liberty  to  fish  on  the  coasts  of  British  America. 
America  claimed  the  benefit  of  this  stipulation  as  a  permanent 
arrangement;  or,  to  use  the  odd  expression  of  Jurists,  a  tran¬ 
sitory  convention.  England  maintained  that  it  had  ceased  by 
the  war  of  181*2.  A  question  also  existed  as  to  the  northern 
boundary  line  of  the  United  States.  These  points  were  settled 
by  the  convention  of  the  20th  October  1818.  The  liberty  of 
fishing  was  confined  within  certain  limits ;  the  forty-ninth  paral¬ 
lel  was  declared  to  divide  the  British  and  American  territories, 
from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
American  negotiators.  Rush  and  Gallatin,  proposed  to  continue 
that  parallel  as  the  boundary  line  down  to  the  Pacific.  This 
was  refused  by  the  British  commissioners,  Robinson  and  Goul- 
burn,  and  the  Columbia  suggested  in  its  place.  The  very  undue 
importance  attached  at  that  time  to  the  Columbia,  probably  was 
the  circumstance  which  prevented  an  agreement.  As  the  best 
expedient,  the  precedent  of  the  Nootka  Sound  convention  was 
followed  ;  and,  as  we  have  already  stated,  the  use  of  the  country 
was  declared  to  be  open  to  both  parties  for  ten  years — the  sove¬ 
reignty  remaining  in  abeyance.  On  the  22d  of  February  1819, 
Spain  and  the  United  States,  by  the  Florida  treaty,  recognised 
the  forty-second  |)urallel  as  their  mutual  boundary,  from  the 
source  of  the, Arkansas,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  down  to  the  Pacific  ;  and  Spain  ceded  to  the  United  States 
all  her  claims  to  any  territories  north  of  that  line.  Spain,  how¬ 
ever,  having  lost  by  non-user  the  rights  which  she  had  acquired 
by  discovery,  had  no  claims  to  cede ;  except  such  as  she  was  en¬ 
titled  to  either  by  mere  contiguity,  or,  as  against  England,  by 
the  Nootka  Sound  convention.  In  1824  and  1825,  the  claims 
of  Russia  were  satisfied  by  a  treaty  with  the  United  States, 
which  stipulates  that  the  Russians  shall  confine  their  settlements 
to  the  north  of  latitude  64®  40' ;  and  by  a  treaty  with  England, 
by  which  a  line  beginning  at  54®  40',  is  fixed  as  the  boundary 
between  the  Russian  and  British  dominions. 

These  treaties,  of  course,  aftected  only  the  four  nations  who 
were  parties  to  them.  As  to  those  nations,  the  effect  was  to  ex¬ 
clude  Russia  and  Spain,  and  to  prevent  England  and  America 
from  acquiring  any  title  by  settlement  as  against  one  another. 
To  the  rest  of  the  world  Oregon  remains  open ;  and,  unfit  as  it 
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is  by  situation,  soil,  and  climate,  fur  profitable  settlement,  it  is 
probable  that  it  will  long  continue  open. 

Of  the  five  sources  of  title,  we  have  now  gone  through  three — 
discovery,  srUlemetit,  and  treaty  ;  and  we  have  shown  that  under 
no  one  of  them  has  a  title  to  any  portion  of  Oregon  been  ac¬ 
quired  by  any  civilized  nation.  'I’here  remain  two  others,  pre¬ 
scription  and  contiyuity.  Prescription  obviously  does  not  apply 
to  a  country  which  was  not  discovered  till  the  end  of  the  last 
century.  There  remains,  therefore,  only  contiguity  ;  and  this 
claim  is  confined  to  England  and  the  United  Stues — Spain  and 
Russia,  the  other  contiguous  states,  having  taken  their  shares 
and  retired.  Rut  neither  Rngland  nor  America  can  claim  a 
perfect  title  by  contiguity.  Neither  of  them  has  a  settlement 
within  2000  miles  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Neither  of  them 
can  maintain  that  the  occupation  of  the  country  to  the  west  of 
those  mountains  is  necessary  to  the  security,  or  would  even  add 
to  the  convenience,  of  her  territories  to  the  east  of  them  ; — acces¬ 
sible  as  they  are  only  by  a  laud  journey  of  between  three  and  four 
thousand  mib-s,  or  a  voyage  of  eight  months.  P>utan  imperfect 
title  by  contiguity — a  title  depending  merely  on  geographical 
connexion — each  certainly  has  to  the  portion  of  the  country 
which  adjouis  its  own  frontier;  that  is  to  say,  England  to  the 
portion  north  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel,  and  America  to  that 
south.  This  is,  without  doubt,  the  weakest  of  all  titles;  so 
weak,  that  when  expressed  in  words  it  seems  almost  to  disap¬ 
pear ;  for  what  can  be  less  substantial  than  a  claim  to  territory 
which  is  not  yours,  merely  because  it  is  bounded  by  that  which 
is?  Still,  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  source  of  title,  however 
slight,  where  there  is  no  other.  And  this  is  a  case  in  point. 

The  arrangements  for  joint  occupation  made  by  England,  first 
with  Spain,  and  afterwards  with  the  United  States,  were  plausible 
expedients  for  the  suspension  of  immediate  disputes,  but  could 
not  have  been  practically  acted  on.  Under  such  an  arrangement, 
the  sovereignty  being  in  abeyance,  there  is  no  tex  loci  unless  it 
be  the  law  of  the  aborigines.  The  Hudson  Bay  Company  and 
the  Canadian  Courts  have,  under  an  act  of  the  British  Parlia¬ 
ment,  power  over  British  subjects,  but  over  British  subjects  only. 
If  an  American  murder  an  Englishman  under  the  lines  of  Fort 
Vancouver,  he  cannot  be  legally  punished.  The  British  law 
cannot  touch  an  .American  ;  the  American  law  cannot  take  cog¬ 
nizance  of  a  crime  committed  against  a  foreigner  beyond  the 
sovereignty  of  the  States.  '1  he  only  resource  seems  to  be  to 
hand  him  over  to  Casenove,  to  be  disposed  ofaccording  to  Klacka- 
tack  law.  Joint  settlement  of  the  country  by  two  independent 
nations,  without  common  tribunals  or  a  common  superior,  would 
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be  obviously  impossible.  Indeed,  joint  occupation  is  impossible 
even  for  mere  hunting  and  trading  purposes.  We  have  seen 
that  in  the  Indian  fur-trade  the  competition  of  white  men,  even 
though  belonging  to  the  same  nation  and  governed  by  the  same 
laws,  is  destructive  to  the  Indians,  to  the  furred  animals,  and  to 
the  success  of  both  parties.  The  Hudson  Bay  Company  have 
acted,  and  continue  to  act,  on  this  principle.  They  hold  no 
trade  to  be  worth  having  which  is  shared.  British  rivals  they 
exclude  bylaw;  Russian  and  American  by  reckless  competition. 
Nothing  can  be  kinder  than  their'conduct  to  their  competitors 
as  men.  They  protect  them,  they  clothe  them,  they  feed  them  ; 
but  as  traders  they  crush  them.  If  an  American  post  is  estab- 
li^hed,  a  Hudson’s  Bay  post  instantly  rises  in  its  neighbour¬ 
hood.  If  an  American  vessel  trades  along  the  coast,  a  Com¬ 
pany’s  ship  follows  in  her  wake.  If  an  American  oflfers  goods 
for  barter,  the  Company,  whatever  be  the  lo-is,  undersells  him. 

‘  We  have  compelled,’  says  Mr  Felly  in  1838,  ‘  the  American 
‘  adventurers  one  by  one  to  withdraw  from  the  contest,  and  are 
‘  no  .v  pressing  the  Russian  Fur  Company  so  closely,  that  we 
‘  hope,  at  no  very  distant  period,  to  coniine  them  to  the  trade  of 
‘  their  own  proper  territory.’* 

The  great  error  of  all  parties  has  been  the  importance  attachi.d 
to  Oregon.  But,  assuming  it  to  be  of  any  value,  the  Americans 
cannot  be  expected  to  rest  satisfied  with  an  arrangement  which, 
professing  to  give  them  equal  rights,  practically  excludes  them. 
We  have  seen  that  in  1818  they  proposed  a  partition.  They 
again  proposed  one  in  1824 ;  but  as  the  terms  offered  by  each 
party  w’ere  a  mere  repetition  of  those  of  1818 — namely,  on  the 
part  of  England  the  Columbia  as  a  boundary,  and  on  the  part 
of  America  the  49th  parallel — the  second  negotiation  was  as 
fruitless  as  the  first  had  been.  Another  attempt  was  made  in  1826. 
The  American  mhiister,  Mr  Gallatin,  now’  offered  a  slight  mo¬ 
dification.  He  proposed  that  the  forty-ninth  parallel  should 
be  adopted  merely  as  a  basis,  subject  to  deviation  according  to 
the  accidents  of  the  country  ;  and  further,  that  if  that  line  should 
cross  any  navigable  tributaries  of  the  Columbia,  the  navigation 
of  such  tributaries,  and  also  of  the  Columbia,  should  be  open  to 
British  subjects.  The  British  negotiators,  Messrs  Huskisson 
and  Addington,  adhering  to  the  Columbia  as  the  general  boun¬ 
dary,  offered  to  America  a  detached  peninsula,  bounded  on  the 
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gouth  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  from  Mood’s  inlet  to  Bulfinch  har¬ 
bour,  giving  excellent  harbours  and  the  southern  coast  of  the 
Straits  of  Fuca;  and  further,  that  a  strip  along  the  north  bank 
of  the  Columbia  should  be  neutral,  and  unoccupied  by  either 
nation.  Neither  proposal  was  accepted,  and  the  result  was  an 
indefinite  prolongation  of  the  convention  of  1818,  terminable  at 
the  option  of  either  party  on  twel\e  months’  notice. 

.\s  this  was  the  lust  negotiation  of  which  the  Papers  are  printed, 
it  may  be  worth  w'hile  to  show  the  position  taken  by  each  party. 
It  is  contained  in  the  British'statement  annexed  to  the  Protocol 
of  the  sixth  conference;  and  in  the  American  counter-statement 
annexed  to  the  Protocol  of  the  seventh  conference.* 

The  British  negotiators  disclaimed  all  right  to  exclusive  sove¬ 
reignty  over  any  part  of  Oregon.  But  they  maintained  that  no 
other  power  had  acquired  such  a  right ;  and  therefore  that  the 
whole  country  must  be  open  to  settlement  by  any  nation,  and, 
among  the  rest,  by  Great  Britain.  They  then  refuted  by  argu¬ 
ments  which  we  need  not  reproduce,  (for  we  have  already  stated 
their  substance,)  the  exclusive  pretensions  of  .America.  And  they 
concluded  by  declaring  the  determination  of  Great  Britain  to 
maintain  her  qualified  rights  under  the  Nootka  Sound  conven¬ 
tion,  until  a  fair  partition  shall  have  been  effected. 

The  only  parts  of  Mr  Gallatin’s  answer  which  we  need  notice 
are  as  follow:  Me  maintained  that  the  Columbia  was  first  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  United  States — that  this  discovery  was  followed 
by  an  actual  settlement  made  by  Mr  Astor  within  a  reasonable 
time — and  that  this  discovery  and  settlement  give  a  right  to  the 
whole  country  drained  by  the  Columbia,  and  by  its  tributary 
streams; — that  is,  to  the  whole  tciritory  between  the,.02d  and 
42d  parallels.  He  contended  that  the  Nootka  Sound  convention 
was  purely  commercial — that  the  settlements  which  it  authorized 
were  trading  posts,  not  colonies,  since  colonies  imply  exclusive 
sovereignty — and  that  it  terminated  by  the  war  of  1796.  He 
affirmed  that  America,  having  purchased  for  a  valuable  consider¬ 
ation  the  rights  of  Spain,  had  acquired  a  double  title,  and  there¬ 
fore  was  entitled  to  a  double  share ;  whereas  the  British  proposal 
offered  her  only  one-third.  He  contended  that  title  by  contiguity 
must  have  reference  to  the  magnitude  and  population  of  the  set¬ 
tlement  in  respect  of  which  it  is  claimed,  and  the  facilities  and 
probabilities  of  actual  occupation ;  and  he  urged  that,  on  com¬ 
paring  the  comparative  population  and  rate  of  increase  of  the 
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United  Stati  s  and  of  Rritish  America,  it  must  be  evident  that  it 
is  from  the  United  States,  not  from  Canada,  that  the  future 
population  of  Orej^oit  will  proceed. 

It  is  strange  that  a  man  of  Mr  Gallatin’s  ability  should  have 
relied  on  the  settlement  made  by  Mr  Astor.  Omitting,  for  the 
present,  the  fatal  objection  that  it  was  a  private,  not  a  govern¬ 
ment  enterprise,  it  was  a  mere  attempt  to  form  a  trading  post. 
And  in  the  very  paper  which  we  are  considering,  Mr  Gallatin 
affirms,  with  reason,  that  mere  factories  established  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  traffic,  and  not  followed  by  actual  cultivation,  give  no 
title.  And  lastly,  it  was  abandoned  by  its  creator,  and  is  now  a 
ruinous  log- house.  That  the  erection  of  a  stockade  by  private 
traders,  and  its  retention  fora  few  months,  can  give,  thirty  years 
after  it  has  been  abandoned,  the  sovereignty  of  a  country  nearly 
twice  as  large  as  France,  is  a  position  which  no  Statesman  edu¬ 
cated  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  will  seiiously  maintain.  The 
construction  of  the  Nootka  Sound  convention  is  not  free  from 
doubt.  It  certainly  resembles  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of 
17813  respecting  the  right  of  fishing,  which,  according  to  the 
English  negotiators,  was  annulled  by  the  war  of  1812  ;  and,  ac- 
cordijig  to  the  Ameiicans,  was  a  permanent  arrangement.  The 
convention  of  1827,  however,  seems  to  have  made  this  discus¬ 
sion  unimportant.  By  that  convention,  either  party  may  termi¬ 
nate  the  present  arrangement  on  twelve  months’  notice.  But  as 
that  arrangement,  and  the  Nootka  Sound  arrangement,  are  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same,  the  power  to  terminate  the  one  necessarily 
implies  a  power  to  terminate  the  other. 

The  claim  founded  on  purchase  from  Spain  was  sophistical. 
The  disputed  territory — the  territory  to  which  the  Nootka  Sound 
convention  applied — began  in  latitude  38".  By  the  Florida  treaty, 
America  ceded  to  Spain  the  part  of  it  which  lies  between  that 
parallel  and  42®.  But  as  the  ceded  portion  belonged  just  as 
much  to  England  as  it  did  to  America,  to  found  on  this  cession' 
a  title  against  England  was  altogether  childish.  But  we  admit 
that  there  is  a  foundation  for  the  premise,  that  title  by  conti¬ 
guity  is  affected  by  the  importance  of  the  settlement  in  respect 
of  which  it  is  claimed.  And  we  firmly  believe  in  Mr  Gallatin’s 
prophecy,  that  ‘  under  whatever  nominal  sovereignty  Oregon  may 
‘  be  placed,  whatever  its  ultimate  destinies  may  be,  it  will  be 
‘  almost  e.xclusively  peopled  by  the  surplus  population  of  the 
‘  United  States.’ 

'riie  negotiation  for  partition  is  now  resumed,  and  we  trust 
with  a  fair  prospect  of  success.  It  is  much  that  the  real  worth¬ 
lessness  of  the  country  has  been  established.  All  that  any  prudent 
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Englishmnn  or  American  can  wish  is,  that  the  controversy  should 
be  speedily  and  honourably  settled.  A  week’s  interruption  of 
confidence — such,  for  instance,  as  followed  the  reception  of  Mr 
Polk’s  inaujrural  speech — costs  each  party  twenty  times  the  value 
of  the  matter  in  dispute. 

The  obvious  course  is  to  refer  the  whole  question  to  Arbitra¬ 
tion.  The  decision  of  an  Arbitrator  necessarily  saves  the  honour 
of  each  party  ;  and  in  the  present  case  there  is  nothing  else  to 
contend  for.  We  have  heard  that  America  objects  to  Arbitration, 
and  that  her  objection  is  founded  on  her  conviction  that  the  right 
is  on  her  side.  But  as  there  are  few  disputes  in  which  each  party 
is  not  convinced  that  he  is  in  the  right,  it  follows,  that  if  such  a 
conviction  were  a  bar  to  Arbitration,  that  mode  of  adjustment 
could  scarcely  ever  take  place.  Assuming  the  honesty  and  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  proposed  Arbitrator,  the  only  valid  objection  to  Ar¬ 
bitration  is  the  conviction,  not  merely  that  we  are  in  the  right, 
but  that  the  opposite  party  knows  that  we  are  in  the  right.  If 
we  believe  this,  we  believe  his  claim  to  be  fraudulent  and  vexa¬ 
tious;  and  we  are  justified,  if  the  object  in  itself,  or  as  all’ect- 
ing  our  honour,  be  adequate,  in  refusing  to  allow  the  question 
to  be  discussed.  England  would  not  allow  her  title  to  Quebec, 
or  America  her  title  to  Rhode  Island,  to  be  the  subject  of  an 
Arbitration — not  merely  because  each  nation  is  convinced  of  the 
validity  of  her  own  title,  but  because  each  knows  that  its  validity 
is  known  to  the  other.  In  the  present  case,  America,  with  that 
ignorance  of  International  Law  which  is  the  glaring  defect  of 
American  Statesmen,  may  possibly  be  convinced  that  her  claim 
to  the  whole  of  Oregon  is  valid  ;  hut  she  cannot  believe  that 
England  knows  it  to  be  valid.  She  cannot  deny  that  we  hone'lly 
believe  it  to  be  matter  of  controversy  ;  and  if  a  fourth  negotiation 
should  fail,  she  is  bound  by  friendship,  by  prudence,  and  by 
regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  to  allow  it  to 
be  settled  by  Arbitration. 

Our  readers  have  perhaps  a  right  to  ask  what  in  our  opinion 
the  decision  of  an  honest  Arbitrator  would  be  ?  We  think  that 
we  have  supplied  premises  from  which  it  may  be  inferred.  We 
have  showm  that  no  nation  now  possesses  any  title,  perfect  or 
imperfect,  by  discovery,  by  settlement,  by  treaty,  or  by  pre¬ 
scription.  We  have  shown,  too,  that  no  nation  possesses  a  per¬ 
fect  title  by  contiguity ;  and  we  have  shown  that  an  imperfect  title 
by  contiguity  to  the  portion  which  lies  north  of  the  forty-ninth 
parallel,  is  vested  in  England — and  to  that  part  which  lies  south 
of  that  parallel,  in  America.  We  think,  therefore,  that  that  pa¬ 
rallel  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  the  boundary  ;  but  as,  if  prolonged 
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♦  indefinitely,  it  would  cut  off  the  southern  extremity  of  Vancou¬ 
ver’s  Island,  with  little  advantage  to  America,  and  great  injury,  * 
if  we  shall  ever  occupy  that  island,  to  England ;  we  think  that  it 
should  cease  to  be  the  boundary  when  it  reaches  the  coast,  and 
that  from  thence  the  boundary  should  be  the  sea.  This  would 
give  to  us  the  whole  of  Vancouver’s  Island,  which,  if  we  are 
absurd  enough  to  plant  a  colony  in  the  Northern  Pacific,  is  the 
least  objectionable  seat.  It  possesses  excellent  ports,  a  tolerable 
climate,  and  some  cultivable  soil — an  ascertained  and  defensible 
frontier — and  the  command  of  the  important  straits,  by  which, 
to  the  east  and  to  the  south,  it  is  separated  from  the  Continent. 
That  its  distance  from  Europe  would  render  it  a  costly,  unpro¬ 
fitable  incumbrance,  is  true  ;  but  that  objection  applies  with  equal 
force  to  every  part  of  Oregon. 


NOTE  to  the  Article  on  Mr  Prescott's  ‘  History  of  the  Conquest 
of  Mexico^’  contained  in  the  foregoiny  Nwnber. 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  mention,  on  the  very  best  autho¬ 
rity — that  of  the  distinguished  historian  himself — that  our  state¬ 
ment  in  the  above  article,  as  to  his  blindness,  is  thus  far  unwar¬ 
ranted,  that  he  fortunately  enjoys  the  use  of  one  of  his  eyes ; 
though  he  has  been  occasionally  afilicted  with  some  degree  of 
weakness  even  in  it.  We  therefore  feel  ourselves  called  upon 
thus  to  undeceive  those  who  may  have  been  misled  regarding 
this  interesting  particular,  by  the  statement  which,  relying  on 
what  we  thought  credible  information,  we  happened  to  make  ; 
and  this  the  more,  that  it  seems  to  be  his  wish — and  it  is  one 
worthily  entertained — that  a  circumstance  which  might  appear 
‘  to  give  him  a  degree  of  merit  beyond  what  he  is  entitled  to,  on 
‘  the  score  of  conquering  difficulties,’  should  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  before  the  world  without  any  correction. 


No.  CL  XVI.  will  be  Published  in  October. 
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